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STRENGTHENING THE RESERVE BANKS. 


HILE the Monetary Commission 

is endeavoring to “educate” the 
country in favor of the central bank 
project, it may be well for the bankers 
to consider what practical measures may 
be taken to provide for the next strain 
upon the credit institutions. 

That this strain is brought about, to 
some extent, by the character of the 
bank reserves is apparent. The banks 
might voluntarily keep their reserves in 
gold and thus cure this evil. But while 
the reserve laws remain as they are, and 
while silver, greenbacks (and even bank 
notes in some cases) continue to be 
available for reserve purposes, no such 
voluntary action by the banks can be 
expected. If Congress’ means to enact 
any sound legislation in regard to bank- 
ing and currency,-no evidence of that 
fact has yet appeared. But there are 
some things the banks may do without 
waiting for help from Congress. 

Undoubtedly the bankers of the coun- 
try realize, from experience, that the 
reserve banks need strengthening. And 
the first step in this process may be 
taken without legislation. If the num- 
ber of the banks in the central reserve 
cities were reduced, their capital and 
reserves increased, and some closer form 
of coéperation, through the clearing 
houses or otherwise, adopted, the banks 
of the country would be in a much bet- 
ter position to meet the next credit and 
currency strain than they were in 1907. 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, the 
three central reserve cities, should lead 
in this movement, and all the reserve 


cities should follow it. Boston began 
many years ago to reduce the number 
of national banks in that city. The 
banks that remain are larger and 
stronger, and the situation, not only in 
Boston but throughout New England as 
well, has been improved in an important 
degree. 

Without at all reflecting on the or- 
ganization or management of the reserve 
city banks, it is evident that they are not 
adequately equipped for performing 
their functions. When the National 
Banking Act established these cities, 
fixed the minimum of capital and pre- 
scribed the regulations governing the 
banks located in them, the law may 
have fairly represented _ intelligent 
banking opinion as it then prevailed. 

But the population, wealth and com- 
merce of the country have tremendously 
increased since the law was enacted and 
the number of banks is now perhaps 
much greater than the framers of the 
banking act expected. Although the re- 
serve law has developed many imperfec- 
tions, and in fact in times of crisis the 
whole reserve system has almost broken 
down, Congress has taken no action 
whatever looking toward the bettering 
of the reserve system. If the minimum 
capital prescribed for reserve city 
banks in the National Banking Act was 
sufficient when the law was enacted, it 
may have become totally inadequate 
now, because the reserve city banks have 
immensely increased their deposit liabil- 
ities and added to the risks inseparable 
from the enlarged volume of business. 
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Congress ought to require the banks in 
the central reserve cities and the reserve 
cities to increase their capital and re- 
serves. It should also require that 
these reserves—all bank reserves, in fact 
—be kept in gold, and ought to permit 
the reserve banks, under proper regula- 
tions, to issue a credit currency. But 
we see no indication that Congress 
means to do any of these things or any- 
thing else that will make the banking 
and currency systems sounder and 
stronger. We most earnestly hope, how- 
ever, that this pessimistic outlook may 
Meanwhile the banks in the 
in their 


change. 
central 
power to adopt a policy that will place 
them in a much better position to meet 
a panic than they have been heretofore. 
They can reduce the number of banks 
by consolidation, increase their capital 
and reserves, and can perfect their 
clearing-house organizations, perhaps to 
the extent of securing closer coépera- 
tion among the banks of the different 
cities. 

Has any thought ever been given to 
the duties assumed by the reserve city 
banks? If they are really to act as con- 
servators of the country’s credit, have 
larger capital and reserve equipment 
than other banks, should they not be 
allowed some compensation for perform- 
ing this important function? They 
ought, at least, to be permitted to issue 
their credit notes when necessary. 


reserve cities have it 


AMERICAN enterprise has had a 

considerable share in the modern 
development of our neighboring Repub- 
lic of Mexico, particularly in the con- 
struction and operation of the railways. 
We publish in another part of this issue 
of Tue Bankers MaGaziNe an article 
relating to one of the latest and most 
important of the Mexican-American 
railway enterprises—the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient, which will form a 


new and shorter transcontinental route, 
beginning at Kansas City, in the heart 
of the great agricultural section of the 
West, traversing the States of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, across Mexico, 
and terminating at Topolobampo, on 
the Pacific. 

The new road owes its existence to 
the energy of Mr. A. E. Stitwewt, who 
has had a good deal of experience in 
railway building. He has enlisted with 
him many well-known capitalists in the 
United States and in Europe, and has 
also secured ‘the services of a number of 
men who have been prominently eon- 
nected with the country’s great railway 
systems. 

The location of the road, the condi- 
tions under which it is built, the traffic 
arrangements already made, and the 
conservative financial policy, all war- 
rant the belief that the new transconti- 
nental line will be a success. It crosses 
a number of other roads, which will act 
as feeders, and does not parallel any 
line. It opens up a large extent of new 
and rich territory, besides shortening 
the transcontinental haul by some 500 
miles. 

Mexico is developing more rapidly, 
we believe, than many of our capitalists 
realize. By its proximity to the United 
States it is natural that Americans 
should have a great deal to do with this 
development. That our capital and en- 
terprise are welcomed by President 
Diaz is evidenced by the very liberal 
concessions which the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient has received from 
the Mexican Government. 


AREFUL observers of the savings 
bank situation in the State of New 

York have been urging the wisdom of 
reducing the dividend rate on deposits 
at least until such time as may be neces- 
sary to restore the surplus of the banks 
to something like its former proportions 
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This policy meets the approval of Su- 
perintendent Cueney of the State 
Banking Department, who says, in his 
recent annual report on savings banks 
and trust companies: 


“The greatest growth ever made by 
the savings banks of this State in any 
one year was in 1905, when the total re- 
sources increased $93,775,724, and the 
total due depositors increased in almost 
equal amount. The year 1909 was not 
far short of this record as to the first 
item, the gain being $92,306,321, 
though the amount due depositors in- 
creased but $87,006,167—a smaller per- 
centage of earnings having been distrib- 
uted to depositors in the year 1905. 
Nevertheless, the proportion of earnings 
paid or credited in 1909 as interest was 
so great that the ratio of surplus to de- 
posits decreased more than one-third of 
one per cent. From January to July 
the number of savings banks which paid 
four per cent. interest on all deposits 
increased by seven, several institutions 
having advanced their rates reluctantly 
under what their managements believed 
to be a necessity to meet competition. 
It is no secret that even among the in- 
stitutions which are now paying four 
per cent. interest the conviction obtains 
that this rate can not wisely continue 
much longer. Many of these institutions 
would welcome a return to a three and 
a half per cent. basis if the precedent 
could be established. 

“For twenty years or more there has 
been an almost unbroken decrease an- 
nually in the percentage of surplus on 
market value of investments to deposits, 
such percentage to-day being less than 
one-half of what it was in 1890. The 
safety of our savings banks is indeed 
undoubted, and there can be no success- 
ful challenge of the principle that every 
dollar of net earnings that can be so 
apportioned with prudence should be 
distributed to depositors, for whose sole 
benefit the savings banks have been es- 
tablished. But the qualifying words, 
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‘with prudence,’ deserve to be em- 
phasized. Absolute safety of savings 
funds should always be the primal con- 
sideration. The surplus of a savings 
bank represents its margin of safety. 
Moreover, surplus adds to the earning 
power of the bank, and the statute itself 
guards that surplus with jealous care 
by permitting no part of it to be paid 
out in dividends until it reaches fifteen 
per cent. of the amount due depositors. 
It can not be overemphasized that the 
management of every savings bank 
whose deposits are increasing should 
carry proportionate sums to its surplus 
fund at every dividend period.” 


If it be true, as Mr. CHEeNney says, 
and as we believe, that “the surplus of a 
savings bank represents its margin of 
safety,” the savings banks of New 
York are relatively less safe than they 
were twenty years ago; in other words, 
their margin of safety is diminishing. 
Where will this diminution stop—after 
it has reached the danger point, or be- 
fore? The question is one for the sav- 
ings banks trustees of the State to 
answer. 


RUMORS have been revived recently 

about the proposed Pan-Ameri- 
can Bank, to be organized by promi- 
nent bankers of New York, and to 
have branches in the several Latin- 
American countries. The names identi- 
fied with the enterprise are a guaranty 
of success once the institution is 
launched. But as the organizers of 
the bank intend to seek a Federal 
charter, they may encounter political 
opposition. 

There may be solid grounds for re- 
fusing a Government charter for an 
American bank organized to do an in- 
ternational business, but we are not 
familiar with these objections. That 
a charter from the Federal Government 
would confer prestige on such an insti- 
tution is clear enough. 
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Our national banks are debarred un- 
der the law from establishing branches 
abroad, though it seems that this priv- 
ilege might advantageously be accorded 
those institutions, especially such of 
them as have a capital of not less 
than $5,000,000. Some of the New 
York trust companies maintain foreign 
branches, thus giving them an a lvan- 
tage over the national banks in this 
respect. The chartered barks of Can- 
ada also have foreign branches, and 
in Mexico and Cuba, they are getting 
business that might be had by our own 
national banks tut for the provision 
in the National Banking Aci prohibit- 
ing the national banks from having 
branches. 

The organization of a Pan-American 
bank with a large capital, operating 
under a Federal charter, and controlled 
by the leading financial interests of this 
country, would mark a good beginning 
of the extension of our banking into 
other lands which will probably take 
place at no distant date. Of course, as 
generally known, American bankers al- 
ready have a considerable share in the 
foreign banking business, but the pro- 
posed Pan-American bank represents, 
perhaps, more of an organized effort 
to increase this business than has here- 
tofore been attempted. 

Instead of being merely a Pan- 
American bank this institution might 
be organized on broader lines, such as 
would make it an International Amer- 
ican Bank, with sufficient capital and 
the kind of organization and manage- 
ment that would make it truly repre- 
of the best traditions of 
American banking. If it were allowed 
in addition to its foreign offices 
to establish branches at the chief com- 
mercial centres in the United States, 
to hold the reserves of other banks, and 
to issue its credit notes, the bank might 
become of great service to the business 
interests of the country and help great- 
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ly in strengthening the general bank- 
ing situation. 

Such an institution would be a plain, 
ordinary bank, not a “central bank” or 
a Government bank, and ought to en- 
counter no more danger from hostile 
political attacks than do the existing 
banks. 

A suggestion of this character may 
be considered impracticable, but it is 
probably less so than the suggestion for 
the establishment of a central bank on 
any of the lines yet advanced. 


FEARS of a banking trust are ex- 

pressed by Bank Commissioner 
Bereu of the Wisconsin Banking De- 
partment in his recent annual report. 
He says: 

“A new feature in banking has mani- 
fested itself of late which, if permitted 
to go on unhindered, will eventually 
result in a monopoly control of the 
banking business. I refer to the so- 
called holding companies, which are in- 
creasing with alarming rapidity in va- 
rious parts of the country. One of 
these companies with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., owns a controlling 
interest in more than fifty banks in 


‘ Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and the 


Dakotas. In Wisconsin, eight or ten 
banks are now controlled by this one 
company; two other companies have 
recently been organized at Minneapolis, 
Minn., for the purpose of getting con- 
trol of banks either by buying up a 
majority interest in banks now in exist- 
ence or by organizing new banks. 
The same objection that has repeated- 
edly been advanced against branch 
banking or chain banking applies with 
equal force to this new method of manip- 
ulating the banking business. The 
representatives of the holding com- 
pany are usually elected to the offices 
of president and cashier of the bank, 
and while they generaly have some local 
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directors, the management is domi- 
nated by the holding company influence, 
and the loans are in the majority of 
cases made to parties residing outside 
of this State. Legislation should be 
had to discourage this evil in every 
proper manner.” 


In a letter to “The New York Times” 
Comissioner BEerGH says that the Middle 
West is not alone threatened by these 
institutions. He writes: “In addition 
to those that I have alluded to in my 
report you will find one of these compa- 
nies at Atlanta, Ga., that controls more 
than one hundred banks; one recently 
organized at Spokane, Wash., with a 
capital of $600,000, taking over twen- 
ty-one banks on the start, and there are 
no doubt a great many others in dif- 
ferent parts of the country.” 

Whether Mr. Bereu’s objections to 
these “community banks,” or “chain 
banks,” or whatever they are, be well 
founded or not, evidence of a tendency 


toward banking consolidation abounds. 
We wonder as to just what may be 


the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the premises? Will bank com- 
binations be ticketed as “‘good” trusts, 
or as “bad” trusts, or are they “trusts” 
at all? We do not pretend to know. 
It is up to Mr. WickersHam or Mr. 
Tart to give the answer to this query. 

Granting that all combinations are 
“bad,” we see no reason to except the 
banks; but if some combinations are 
“good” and others “bad,” then Mr. 
Tarr must decide. If the decision of 
such matters be left to the authorities, 
business may be carried on under great 
uncertainties. Mr. Tart, looking over 
the whole field may say, “this combina- 
tion looks good to me,” and “that one 
looks bad;” but along in 1980, Mr. 
Bryan may be elected, and he may say 
of the combinations, “all these are ac- 
cursed; off with their heads!” 

Whether banking combinations can 
be carried to an extent likely to be 
harmful to the public or not is at least 
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an open question. So far as we are able 
to judge from statistical reports, we 
should say that the danger lies the 
other way—there has been too rapid 
multiplication of small banks. We 
believe in our system of independ- 
ently-owned banks, but even a 
good principle may be carried to 
extremes. A community of interest 
among banks may be a_ source 
of strength rather than of weakness— 
it all depends upon how the system is 
administered. 

As for the country being in any 
danger from banking monopoly, we can 
see no evidence of it. The sharehold- 
ings of the banks are widely distributed 
and the number of absolutely inde- 
pendent institutions larger than in 
any country in the world. 

The country would, in our opinion, 
be the gainer if a number of the banks 
in the principal reserve cities were to 
unite and would come under joint own- 
ership. A reduction in the number of 
the reserve city banks, a strengthening 
of their capital and reserves, and a 
more intimate relation between the re- 
serve banks of the principal centres— 
these seem to us to be the most obvious 
lessons developed by banking experi- 
ence in the United States as we havc 
observed it for a good many years. 


ROPOSALS for Federal incorpora- 
tion of business concerns, for a 
Federal income tax and for a Federal 
system of savings banks, lend especial 
significance to the following warning 
recently uttered by Hon. Eximvu Roor, 
a Senator in Congress from the State 
of New York: 


“The interdependence of life, wiping 
out State lines, the passing to and fro 
of men and merchandise, the inter- 
mingling of the people of all sections of 
our country without regard to State 
lines, are creating a situation in which 
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from every quarter of the horizon come 
cries for Federal control of business 
which is no longer confined within the 
limits of separate States. Are we to 
reform our constitutional system so as to 
put in Federal hands the control of all 
the business that passes over State lines? 
If we do, where is our local self-govern- 
ment? If we do, how is the central 
Government at Washington going to be 
able to discharge the duties that will be 
imposed upon it? 

“Already the administration, already 
the judicial power, already the legisla- 
tive branches of our Government, are 
driven to the limit of their power to deal 
intelligently with the subjects that are 
before them. 

“This country is too great, its popula- 
tion too numerous, its interests too vast 
and complicated already, to say nothing 
of the enormous increases that we can 
see before us in the future, to be gov- 
erned, as to the great range of our daily 
affairs, from one central power in Wash- 
ington. 

“After all, the ultimate object of all 
government is the home, the home where 
our people live and rear their children, 
with its individual independence, its 
freedom; and I am not willing, for the 
sake of facilitating transaction of any 
kind of business, to overturn limitations 
that have been set by the Constitution— 
wisely set—between the powers of the 
national and State governments. 

“Great is our nation. Let it exercise 
its constitutional powers to the fullest 
limit, but do not let us in our anxiety 
for efficiency cast away, break down, re- 
ject, those limits which save to us the 
control of our homes, of our own domes- 
tic affairs and of our own local govern- 
ments. For there in the last analysis, 
under the protecting power of our great 
nation, there must be formed the char- 
acter of free, independent, liberty-lov- 
ing citizens upon whom our republic 
must depend for its perpetuity.” 


What is there to prevent the people 
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of any State from establishing a system 
of savings banks adapted to local needs? 
The legislatures have full powers to au- 
thorize the organization of such banks 
where they do not already exist. And 
the people of the respective States can 
organize and control their savings banks 
much better than may be done by the 
Federal Government. 

The people of the States should 
jealously guard their rights, delegating 
to the Federal Government only such 
powers as can be efficiently exercised in 
no other way. 


AX able presentation of “The De- 
fects of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law” appeared in the December, 1909, 
number of the “Yale Law Journal,” and 
has lately been published in pamphlet 
form. The author is Gitpert H. Mon- 
TAGUE, of the bar of New York city. 
Mr. Montague sets out with this strik- 
ing assertion: 
“For nearly twenty years, it has been 
a crime against the United States to 
make a conti:act which shall in any de- 
gree restrain trade among the several 
States. For nearly thirteen years, the 
interpretation of this law by the courts 
has tended to show that two-thirds of 
the business of the country is carried on 
in defiance of law, and that a strict en- 
forcement of the law would prohibit 
the normal growth of almost every com- 
mercial enterprise.” 


If this statement be correct, it im- 
plies that however legitimate may be 
the business in which one is engaged, 
the manner of carrying it on may ren- 
der the business man liable for criminal 
violation of the law. That two-thirds 
of the commercial operations of the 
country are constructively criminal, is 
rather a startling statement. And, 
worse yet, the only immunity business 
men have from being prosecuted as ac- 
tual criminals consists in the attitude of 
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the Administration! You may be carry- 
ing on your manufacturing operations 
to-day, content in having received a 
clean bill of health and being ticketed 
among the sheep as a good trust; but 
to-morrow, or next week, the deciding 
authority may put a “bad” ticket on 
you and classify you with the goats. 

We wish space would permit us to fol- 
low Mr. Montacvz in his history of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the vari- 
ous judicial interpretations it has re- 
ceived; but we can only give his con- 
clusions: 

“The defect of the Anti-Sherman 
Trust Act has been that it has sought 
to stimulate competition by punishing 
the normal forms of large business 
which naturally develop out of competi- 
tion. In the fatuous belief that the suc- 
cess of the winner was a discourage- 
ment to sport, it has sought to encour- 
age the field by penalizing the winner. 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Act should 


prohibit only those combinations which, 
by unlawful means, repress concerns 


desirous of entering the market. The 
act should not punish combinations 
which, by adaptations of normal com- 
petitive methods, have fairly and justly 
excelled their rivals in competition. The 
prohibition should apply, not to the 
form which the combination may assume, 
nor yet to the power which its efficiency 
may develop; but should only forbid 
the use of unlawful means to attain 
such form or to increase such power. 
“The monopolist seeks to suppress 
competition, and thereby to control 
prices. The legitimate competitor seeks 
to extend his trade, and thereby to en- 
force his prices throughout the trade. 
Each seeks ultimately to affect prices. 
The monopolist, however, seeks to ac- 
complish his purpose through preventing 
by unlawful means other concerns from 
entering the trade in competition with 
him; while the legitimate competitor 
seeks to accomplish his purpose by ex- 
celling his rivals in competition. Coer- 
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cion, force and fraud are the means by 
which the monopolist endeavors to ac- 
complish his purpose. ‘Destroying or 
restricting free competition,’ “smother- 
ing competition,’ ‘extinguishing com- 
petition,’ ‘stifling competition,’ ‘elimi- 
nating competition,’ ‘preventing compe- 
tition,’ ‘annihilating competition’ and 
‘suppression of competition’ are a few 
of the phrases which the courts have 
used to describe the operation of these 
unlawful monopolistic methods. None 
of these are methods evolved out of nor- 
mal competition. Each of them is as 
truly anarchistic in the realm of busi- 
ness as ‘fouling’ is in the field of sport. 
Each of them, unless specifically for- 
bidden and punished, must tend to de- 
stroy the fundamental conditions of 
healthy rivalry. Each of them is some- 
times resorted to by the obscure and un- 
successful competitor, as well as by his 
conspicuous and successful rival. In 
sport, the harm from the foul play, by 
which an obscure contestant may seek 
to overcome his fellows and push him- 
self into prominence, is just as despic- 
able as the foul play by which a promi- 
nent contestant may seek to maintain 
his position. The rules very properly 
forbid foul play, without regard to the 
position or attainments of the contest- 
ants. In business the same doctrine 
should obtain. The prohibition should 
apply specifically to the unlawful prac- 
tice. Whether the contract, combina- 
tion or trust exerts any dominance or 
‘restraint, great or little, upon com- 
merce should be entirely immaterial. 
“Coercion, ‘force’ and ‘fraud’ are 
well established terms in law. They are 
capable of definition and application by 
courts and juries to varying states of 
fact. They are sufficiently definite to 
serve in penal statutes. Together, they 
include practically every violation of 
legitimate competition. ‘Destroying or 
restricting free competition’ and the 
other phrases above quoted are of more 


recent usage. In common speech and 
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as used by the courts, they include prac- 
tically every phase of coercion, force 
and fraud as applied to competition. In 
a statute defining a violation of law and 
providing only the remedy of injunction 
—the most effective remedy against un- 
lawful combinations, as already has 
been shown—these phrases would, it is 
believed, be sufficiently definite and in- 
clusive to define every real offense 
against competition. Indeed, it may 
well be contended that these phrases 
are sufficiently definite to serve in a 
statute providing for a criminal penalty. 

“Much of the anti-trust legislation of 
the various States and many of the rem- 
edies recently proposed are a misappli- 
cation to private businesses of regula- 
tions which are properly applicable only 
to public service businesses. This was 
the defect of the Hepburn Bill, pro- 
posed in 1908, and is the defect of the 
numerous State anti-trust laws that 
forbid the sale of goods at prices above 
or below the ordinary cost of produc- 
tion. The duty to serve everybody, 
without discrimination, at a reasonable 
price that may be regulated and deter- 
mined by the State, is properly enforce- 
able against railroads, lighting and 
watering companies, and other corpora- 
tions which perform a public service, 
and in most cases enjoy exclusive pow- 
ers from the State. This duty arises 
from the fact that the business of such 
companies is naturally and unavoidably 
a monopoly, in which competition does 
not exist, and, in fact, should be dis- 
couraged. This duty and these pur- 
poses are best fulfilled by State regula- 
tion. In the great majority of busi- 
nesses, however, no public service is per- 
formed or professed, and no exclusive 
powers are obtained from the State. In 
these businesses, competition naturally 
exists, and should be encouraged in or- 
der to maintain a healthy condition. 
Remedial legislation regarding 
businesses should seek to assure free- 
dom of competition. Interference with 


such 
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prices and with the organization of such 
businesses misses the real evil, and only 
creates artificial barriers behind which 
lurk dangerous forms of privilege. 

“If the Sherman Anti-Trust Act were 
amended, so as merely to forbid con- 
tracts and combinations which are made 
for the purpose of stifling competition, 
and to prevent the practices defined in 
one or more of the simple phrases above 
quoted, it would well nigh make illegal 
every improper method of competition, 
and make lawful every healthy agency 
of free competition.” 


M4ecrc inheres in a Government 

guaranty according to the Presi- 
dent. But why should the Govern- 
ment go into the business of providing 
surety for savings depositors? It 
would have been prudent for the 
Government to have required national 
banks conducting savings deposits to 
segregate them and invest such de- 
posits in sound securities. That would 
have been in line with what experience 
has shown to be the true means of pro- 
tecting savings deposits. If an absolute 
guaranty be insisted on, why should 
it not be provided by the banks out of 
their profits? 


O*XE advocate of a postal savings 
bank naively remarks that he 
wants to put his money where he can 


get it in time of panic! This idea, of 
course, loses sight of the fact that in 
a panic banks are not unable to pay be- 
cause of actual insolvency. They can 
not pay because of the abnormal de- 
mands for currency, and because of ab- 
normal scarcity. In a situation of this 
kind the Government would be in about 
the same predicament as the banks. To 
pay its depositors, it would have to get 
the money from the banks. 





THE UNITED STATES TREASURY — IV. 


By William Henry Smith. 


OR the first third of a century of our 
national life there were no serious 
embezzlements of public funds, or de- 
faleations of public officials. Here and 
there a postmaster would fail to ac- 
count for all the monevs he received, or 
some receiver at one or other of the 
various land offices would turn up with 
a small deficit in his accounts, but such 
cases were really rare, and the total 
amount thus lost was not great. Prior 
to 1834, when the deposits were re- 
moved, a branch bank or two had failed, 
causing the treasury ‘some loss, but 
nothing of a serious nature. Honesty 
and. efficiency seemed to be the general 
rule among all those connected with 
handling the money of the government, 
and now, when we regard the vast sums 
handled, and the number of persons en- 
gaged in collecting and disbursing the 
government’s money, the percentage of 
loss by dishonesty or mismanagement 


is smaller than in any branch of pri- 
vate business. 

Among the early politicians of New 
York, Samuel Swartwout wes counted 


as a leader. In 1824, when the contest 
was hottest between Adams and Jack- 
son, he was in the forefront of the 
fight for the hero of the Hermitage, as 
he was four years later. Mr. Jackson 
had hardly got settled in the White 
House before he appointed Swartwout 
to the responsible position of collector 
of customs at New York. At the end 
of his term of four years he was re- 
appointed. This time there was some 
hesitancy on the part of the Senate as to 
confirming his appointment, owing to 
some rumors that he was largely behind 
in his settlements with the government, 
but on an urgent endorsement by the 
Secretary of the Treasury he was again 
confirmed. When Mr. Van Buren came 
into office he had his own friends to 
reward, and a new collector was ap- 
pointed. 


DotiarR DEFALCATION. 


Then the whole country was startled 
by the open charge that Swartwout, the 


A Mituron 


special pet of Jackson, was a defaulter 
to more than a million dollars. In those 
days a million dollars was, in the minds 
of most people, so vast a sum that it 
could hardly be conceived that any man 
could defraud the government of such 
a sum. Then the people thought in 
dollars and cents, now we think in 
millions. The entire expenditures of 
the government in 1830, the year after 
Swartwout went into office, was only a 
little more than $15,000,000, and here 
he was charged with embezzling one- 
fifteenth as much as the entire expenses. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
the whole country was startled when the 
information was made public, and stood 
aghast at the vastness of the sum. 

In a special report, made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to Congress, 
that official claimed that the peculations 
of the collector began almost immedi- 
ately after taking his office, but a com- 
mittee of the House was not satisfied 
with that report, but admitted it could 
not be ascertained just when the 
deficit began. The committee reported 
that the shortage reached $1,225,705. 
The report of the committee was an ex- 
haustive affair, and declared that the 
deficit as given above was just what the 
collector himself had shown by his quar- 
terly and annual reports; that nothing 
had been charged to him by the com- 
mittee which he had not charged to 
himself on his reports, and they ex- 
pressed great surprise that the depart- 
ment had permitted him to go on, month 
after month, with a constantly increas- 
ing deficit without forcing a settlement. 
According to the books of the Treasury 
Department he was short in his ac- 
counts at every report, and that the 
shortage increased, slowly at first, but 
later by many thousands of dollars. 


FIxING THE BLAME. 


The committee assigned six causes for 
the delinquency of the collector. The 
first was the appointing to a responsible 
office of a man without financial stand- 
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ing and responsibility; second, culpable 
neglect of his official duty by the late 
naval officer of the port; third, the same 
culpable neglect by the first auditor; 
fourth, the same as to the comptroller; 
fifth, the discontinuance of making gov- 
ernment deposits in the banks, thus 
leaving large sums in the hands of the 
collector, and sixth, the extreme negli- 
gence and failure of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to discharge his sworn 
duties. 

In regard to the first alleged cause 
of the defalcation, it was established 
that before his appointment Swartwout 
was wholly irresponsible in a pecuniary 
sense, was without a reputation and 
notoriously prone to reckless specula- 
tion, and was deeply embarrassed. In 
commenting upon this phase, the com- 
mittee said: “There is obvious jeopardy 
of the public interests when appoint- 
ments are conferred by the executive on 
individuals who are notoriously wanting 
in reputation for responsibility in 
financial matters,” and referred to the 


first message of President Jackson, and 
strongly insinuated that he did not carry 


out the rules he laid down. The Treas- 
ury Department came in for a full 
share of criticism by the committee. In 
speaking of the first spasmodic efforts 
by the department to recover at least a 
part of the deficit, the committee said: 
“Then the department fell into a dead 
slumber relative to Mr. Swgrtwout’s 
account.” 


Tue Treasury’s UNAVAILABLE Funps. 


From some cause there was a luke- 
warmness on the part of the department 
in pushing this matter, and, of course, 
the opposition party charge: it to a de- 
sire to shield the reputation of the 
Jackson administration. There is still 
some mystery about this. Annually, in 
his report, the Treasurer of the United 
States gives a tabular statement of 
the “unavailable funds of the Generai 
Treasury.” In this table is given the 
amounts distributed to the various 
States under the surplus distribution of 
the Jackson administration, amounting 
to more than $28,000,000; the defalca- 
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tion of the assistant treasurer at New 
Orleans, in 1867, amounting to $675,- 
000; the deficits in the San Francisco 
mint from 1857 to 1869, amounting to 
something more than $400,000; and a 
number of smaller defalcations and 
deficits, running down to one of only 
fifty-four dollars, but does not include 
the Swartwout defalcation, nor the 
large sums lost to the government by 
the insolvency of deposit banks under 
Jackson and Van Buren. 


New Orveans Sus-TreAsury SCANDAL. 


Next to the Swartwout defalcation, 
the largest the Treasury has suffered 
was that of W. R. Whittaker, assistant 
treasurer at New Orleans. In this case 
there was a marked contrast in the ac- 
tion of the Treasury Department and 
what took place under Mr. Van Buren. 
Immediately on the suspicion being 
aroused that all was not right at the 
New Orleans sub-treasury, John Jay 
Knox, connected with the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, was sent to 
the Gulf city, with power to act. When 
he arrived, the assistant treasurer was 
out of the city, but Mr. Knox demanded 
all the information the cashier could 
give him, and found that the deficit was 
more than $1,000,000. On demand be- 
ing made for certain papers, the cashier 
informed Mr. Knox that they were in 
the nrivate box of Mr. Whittaker. Mr. 
Knox demanded the box, sent for a lock- 
smith, and after some delay and much 
demur on the part of the cashier, broke 
open the box and there found cash and 
securities to a large amount. 

By prompt action of Mr. Knox on 
seizing upon these papers and forcing 
T. P. May, one of Whittaker’s bonds- 
men, to turn over certain properties, 
the deficit was reduced to $675,000. 
These are the two largest defalcations 
in the history of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but in the mint at San Francisco 
there was a series of peculations from 
1857 to 1869, when an end was finally 
put to them, which lost to the treasury 
$413,557; and in 1907 there was a mys- 
terious robbery at the sub-treasury at 
Chicago, whereby $173,000 was taken. 
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All these sums are still carried on the 
treasury books as unavailable funds. 


Wuiskey Fraups or 1872. 


The “Whiskey Frauds” of 1872 will 
long be remembered. These were com- 
mitted by a combination of distillers 
and government officials whereby thou- 
sands of dollars were kept out of the 
treasury. On the exposure, the coun- 
try was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment bordering on that which followed 
the discovery of the Swartwout defalca- 
tion, not so much for the large sums 
out of which the government had been 
defrauded as because of the high stand- 
ing of some of the guilty parties, the 
scandal even reaching the White House 
and involving one of the secretaries of 
the President. He was tried and ac- 
quitted, but the smoke came so near him 
that he was compelled to resign his po- 
sition in the President’s official family. 
The exposure of these frauds brought 
forth the oft-quoted saying of President 
Grant, “Let no guilty man escape.” It 
also came very near giving a Secretary 
of the Treasury the nomination of his 
party for the Presidency. Benjamin 
Bristow, the secretary, pushed the in- 
vestigation and prosecutions to the very 
utmost. 


BonpDsMEN FOR GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
Never RELEASED. 


This desultory talk of defalcations 
and frauds calls up the question of offi- 
cial bonds. A bond given to the gov- 
ernment never dies, the statute of limi- 
tations does not run against it. When a 
man affixes his name as bondsman for 
any government official, he may assure 
himself it will hang over him and his 
heirs, even beyond the third and fourth 
generation. All things else but a bond 
given to the government die, and the 
stories that can be told of the queer 
doings of the Treasury Department on 
bonds would be interesting reading. One 
or two may not be out of place here, in 
this rapidly sketched history of the 
department. 

When John Quincy Adams was Presi- 
dent he appointed a man receiver of 
public moneys at a western land office. 
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He served through the administrations 
of Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison and 
Tyler, until the office was abolished 
under Polk, making his regular settle- 
ments, and when the office was closed, 
turned over all papers and moneys, final- 
ly closing his accounts. During all the 
years of his service there had never been 
a question of his accounts. The years 
went by, the old officer died, as did all 
his children, and all his bondsmen but 
one, when, during the administration of 
Mr. Hayes, a clerk in the department 
discovered what he thought was an error 
in one of the settlements whereby the 
officer had been allowed some $300 he 
was not entitled to, and a demand was 
made on the grandchildren and the sole 
living bondsman of the officer for this 
amount and interest, and they were com- 
pelled to refund, more than a quarter 
of a century after the officer had died. 
Not being alive, he could enter no de- 
fence, or give any explanation which 
might have exempted him from repay- 
ment. 

The other case had its own peculiari- 
ties. In the days when the railway mail 
service had not reached the perfection 
to which it has attained, certain offices 
throughout the country were named as 
distributing offices, and all mails for 
their section were first sent to those 
offices for distribution. A postmaster 
was serving the second year of his term 
at one of those distributing offices. An 
epidemic disease was raging, and a num- 
ber of the “route agents,” as they were 
then called, on the railroads were in- 
capacitated. On a report of the cir- 
cumstances to the Postmaster General, 
that officer authorized the postmaster to 
employ substitutes, and later instructed 
him to pay such substitutes, which he 
did, the amount being about $400. He 
made his regular quarterly and annual 
settlements, and at the end of his first 
term was reappointed, serving in all 
twelve years, and finally went out of 
office, no question ever having arisen as 
to the payment of the substitutes. Some 
twenty years after his retirement from 
office he was called upon to refund to 
the Treasury the $400, the department 
holding that the Postmaster General 
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had no authority to make such payment, 
and he had to pay up to prevent a suit 
against his bondsmen. 


Bureau OF PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 


The government actively began the is- 
sue of paper money in 1862. How many 
millions have been issued since that time 
it would be hard to compute. It is the 
policy of the department to replace all 
old bills received by it with new ones, 
and as it keeps a force of nearly 4,000 
employed all the time in the bureau of 
printing and engraving, it may be read- 
ily surmised that new bills are issued by 
the ton. 

At first the engraving and printing of 
the United States notes were done by 
the American Bank Note Company, but 
in 1862 Congress added an engraving 
and printing plant to the Treasury De- 
partment, and now that one bureau em- 
ploys about one-half of the entire 
Treasury force in Washington. It is a 
great industrial plant, and in the main 
has been admirably conducted since its 
first organization. The banking busi- 
ness has not been altogether a losing 
game for the government, although it 
has been very expensive, in one sense of 
the word. 

It is hard to conceive what becomes 
of all the paper money that is issued by 
the banks and by the government. Even 
bonds disappear and are never returned 
for redeniption. Of bonds issued by 
the government on which interest 
stopped years ago, there is still out- 
standing more than $450,000 face value, 
and on some of these large amounts of 
interest accrued before they were called 
in. In 1850, $5,000,000 of what was 
known as Texas indemnity stock was 
issued, and of this amount $20,000 is 
still outstanding. Of the old currency, 
not counting the legal tenders, nor sil- 
ver and gold certificates, there is still 
outstanding nearly $16,000,000. Of 
this, more than $15,000,000 is of frac- 
tional currency issued during the war. 

Among the various kinds of notes is- 
sued during the war was $266,000,000 
of what was known as compound inter- 
est bearing notes, $160,000 of which 
have never been presented for redemp- 
tion. It is highly probable that most 


of these unredeemed bonds and notes 
have been lost or destroyed and will 
never be presented for redemption, al- 
though every now and then a little batch 
of it is presented at the cashier’s office 
in the Treasury Department. The gov- 
ernment has, of legal tenders, gold and 
silver certificates and other forms of 
notes now cutstanding, nearly $1,300,- 
000,000. Of this vast amount there is 
no possible way of even guessing at the 
amount now actually in existence, and it 
is probable that not more than one-half 
will ever be actually redeemed by the 
government. If.a note is only partially 
destroyed, enough being left to identi- 
fy it, it is redeemed, but thousands of 
dollars are destroyed every year by one 
casualty or another, so that the money 
is entirely lost. Of course in all that 
the government is a gainer. 


Wirine Out INDEBTEDNESS. 


Since the organization of the gov- 
ernment up to the end of the fiscal year 
of 1908-9 the register’s office has re- 
deemed and destroyed or filed bonds, 
interest checks, coupons, and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness to an amount in 
excess of twenty-one billions of dollars. 
This does not include payments made by 
appropriations for current expenses. 

It was formerly the custom to destroy 
all bonds, vouchers, etc., after redemp- 
tion, but now they are placed on file. 
Treasury notes are destroyed, but bonds, 
interest coupons or checks are filed 
away, and within a few years it will re- 
quire about as much space for them as 
is now covered by the immense treasury 
building. Unless there is a change in 
the present currency laws, should there 
come again a money stringency, the de- 
partment is ready with its millions of 
“emergency currency” to rejieve the 
banks and money centers from all dan- 
ger of panic. While on this branch of 
the subject it might be mentioned that 
the present Secretary has declared him- 
self in favor of reducing the size of 
paper bills, thus effecting a saving in 
the cost of paper. The suggestion has 
not met with favor and probably will 
not be attempted. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIVE BOOKS IN ONE. 


By Edgar G. Alcorn. 


Ww most country banks there are 

four accounts on the general 
ledger that are very inactive. They 
are the demand certificates of deposit, 
cashiers’ checks, certified checks, and 
dividend checks. 

These accounts are almost universally 
carried in the register book form. 
Some banks, however, still adhere to 
the old stub form, posting the checks 
issued from day to day, in detail, to the 
general ledger from the stubs. 

In large banks they have separate 
registers for each account, namely: the 


Time 


demand certificate of deposit register, 
cashiers’ check register, certified check 
register, and dividend check register. 
These accounts are so inactive in small 
country banks, however, that the regis- 
ters would last for years, and perhaps 
be almost worn out with age, before 
they were entirely filled. 
held, J. S. Bache & Company are members 
In this day of keen competition, most 
country banks, whether savings or com- 
mercial banks, issue time certificates of 
deposit upon which they pay interest. 
The aggregate number of these certifi- 
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cates outstanding will run into the hun- time certificate of deposit register is, of 
dreds, even in small banks. Consequent- course, essential. 

ly there will be a number of certificates As the general form of the ruling of 
issued and paid, or presented for re- the time certificate of deposit register, 
newal, every business day, making the the demand certificate of deposit reg- 
account quite active. In such banks a_ ister, the certified check register, the 
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cashiers’ check register, and the divi- 
dend check register is very similar, the 
time certificate of deposit register may 
be used as a register for all five ac- 
counts. 

For instance, suppose your time cer- 
tificate register has one hundred pages 
and corresponds to the ruling of Form 
1. Of course, the book may be larger, 
according to the activity of the account. 
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Most stationery firms carry different 
sizes of certain forms in stock. Divide 
the register into five sections, using ad- 
justable index tags, to separate each 
section. You will find it comparatively 
easy to estimate the number of pages to 
be assigned to each account. Set off 
fifty pages for the time certificates, ten 
for the demand certificates, ten for the 
certified checks, and twenty for divi- 








Depositor’s Proof.—To be printed on the flap of the monthly statement envelope. 
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dend checks. Apportioned thus the one 
register will last a small bank five years. 

You may ask how these divisions may 
be conveniently made, since registers 
are usually numbered, the numbers fol- 
lowing in numerical order all the way 
through the book. But most registers 
are self-numbering. They are more 
convenient for all purposes. Every 
other page starts with 00, and the num- 
- bering continues over two pages to 99. 
The numbering in consecutive order is 
continued by prefixing the proper num- 
ber or numbers to the numbers at the 
top of each page. 

The ruling of the register for the de- 
mand certificates need not be altered at 
all. All that is necessary is to run a 
line through the word “Int.” and sub- 
stitute the word “Total.” Form 2 will 
explain. 

The third section set off for certified 
checks will have to be changed a little. 
A full and complete record of checks 
certified should show the date the check 
was certified, the drawer, the payee, the 
date of the check, the number of the 
check, the bank’s number, the amount 
of the check, and when paid. 

The “payee” column can be very 
easily dispensed with, as in the case of 
a lost or stolen check, the payor of the 
check would in all probability be able 
to supply that information. The pay- 
or’s number on the check may also be 
omitted for the same reason. Altered 
to accommodate the other necessary en- 
tries, the register would appear like 
Form 3. 

For the cashiers’ checks the ruling of 
the register need not be changed at all. 
All the data necessary is the date of is- 
sue, to whom payable, the number, the 
amount, and the date paid. Some reg- 
isters have a column also in which to 
make a memorandum of what the check 
was issued for. But this is unnecessary, 
especially when this is usually stated 
on the check itself. To enter it on the 
register would only be an unnecessary 
repetition of details. The ruling of 
this section would conform to Form 4. 

Form 5 shows the register when al- 
tered to permit of a proper record of 
dividend checks. The ruling is the same 
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except for the addition of a small col- 
umn for the entry of the number of 
shares opposite each shareholder’s name. 
At the top of the page spaces are indi- 
cated in which to enter the number of 
the dividend, the rate declared, when 
declared, and when payable. 

This scheme for combining these five 
registers in one book is not only eco- 
nomical for small banks, but it is very 
convenient. By using a separate reg- 
ister for each class of checks, there are 
five books to be handled and to be car- 
ried back and forth to the vaults, while 
in the other case one register answers 
the purpose for all five accounts quite 
satisfactorily. 


A DEPOSITOR’S PROOF. 


HE accompanying cut shows a 
form of depositor’s proof to be 
printed on the flap of the envelope 
containing cancelled checks and the 
monthly statement, now so generally 
used by banks. To inexperienced de- 
positors it is often difficult to make the 
bank balance tally with that shown in 
their check book and this form makes 
the process clearer and also furnishes 
a convenient record for filing. This 
form was originated by A. J. Skinner, 
assistant cashier of the Third National 
Bank of Springfield, Mass., a strong 
bank which has adopted the policy of 
cultivating and assisting the small de- 
positor. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


SS getgees articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers Magazrne. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


STATE REGULATION OF INVESTMENTS. 


| the wide sense of the term, the 
converting of money into any other 
form of property with a view to getting 
an income therefrom constitutes an in- 
vestment of that money. Practically, 
however, in the technical language of 
finance, such application of funds is 
usually divided into the two classes of 
“Joans and_ investments,’ the former 
term applying to the lending of money 
direct to the borrower, while the latter 
refers to the purchase of bonds, stocks 
or other forms of personal or real prop- 
erty. It is true that the sale of a bond 
is in effect the placing of a loan, but 
the form of the transaction and its at- 
tendant circumstances are quite dif- 
ferent, and constitute a reasonable 
basis for the classification into loans 
and investments. The term “invest- 
ments” is here used in this narrower 
sense. Modern conditions are giving 
increased and increasing importance to 
investments as_ contrasted with loans. 
The chief reason for this doubtless lies 
in the growing preponderance of the 
corporation as compared with the indi- 
vidual in our industrial system, and 
the consequent growth in the amount of 
corporate securities placed upon the 
market, together with the relatively 
smaller demand for direct loans. 

A comparison of the statements of 
trust companies or of banks of today 
with those of a decade or two ago 
readily shows how much larger a per- 
centage of assets is being carried in in- 
vestments in bonds and stocks. It is 
evident that the trust company official 
of this generation meets problems in 
the investment of the funds entrusted 
to him that differ considerably from the 
problems of his predecessors. 

The legislation of the different states 
gives considerable attention to the reg- 
ulation of trust company loans, but 
relatively much less to the regulation 
of investments other than loans. Thus, 
a majority of the states restrict trust 


companies in such matters as the mak- 
ing of loans on the companies’ own stock, 
the amount that may be loaned to 
single interests, the amount and char- 
acter of loans to officers and directors, 
ete. Restrictions upon investments 
other than loans are much less common, 
although recent legislation exhibits a 
tendency to devote more attention to the 
matter. This tendency is in line with 
good judgment, for the need of regu- 
lation of investments is quite as great 
as that of the regulation of loans. 

It may easily happen that a given 
company’s loans are gilt-edged, while 
its investments are of poor quality; and 
in such a condition the soundness of the 
loans will not avail to avert disaster. It 
may also be noted that the average 
board of directors or executive com- 
mittee is apt to be better posted as to 
the safety of local loans than regard- 
ing the safety of investments in the 
securities of distantly-located corpora- 
tions. Indeed the scientific study of 
the question of investments is in this 
country still in its infancy, even among 
financial corporations. _Legislation 
alone will not insure the safety of 
either the loans or the investments of 
our financial corporations; but what- 
ever value it has is as great in the one 
case as in the other. 

Among those states which have 
passed any considerable amount of leg- 
islation regarding the investments of 
trust companies, there is a fair degree 
of unanimity as to what constitute the 
safest investments. Where detailed 
lists of permitted investments are given, 
United States and state bonds are al- 
ways included; and usually, county, 
city and village bonds.* In the case 
of the last-named, however, state 
patriotism has sometimes legislated in 


* The provisions here recited apply some- 
times to investments of capital and surplus, 


sometimes to deposits, sometimes to trust 
funds, 


oid 
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favor of local securities. Thus Mon- 
tana permits investments in the bonds 
of any state or territory of the Union, 
but authorizes investments in the 
county, city, town or school district 
bonds of Montana only. 

Similar provisions are contained in 
the statutes of several other states. 
With a few exceptions, all the states au- 
thorize investments in the bonds of any 
of the other states. 

In Massachusetts, the investment of 
funds held as court depositary is au- 
thorized to be made in the “authorized 
loans of the United States, or any of 
the New England states, the counties, 
cities or towns thereof, or of the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, or the counties or cities 
thereof,” together with certain bank 
stocks, railroad bonds, etc. 

For the investment of surplus and de- 
posits, Vermont selects the securities 
of the New England states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, without restrictions. 
It permits investment in the municipal 
bonds of counties, cities and towns of 
five thousand or more inhabitants in 
the states of New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Missouri, the counties, 
cities and towns of ten thousand or more 
inhabitants in the states of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oregon and Washington, provided such 
bonds have not been issued in aid of 
railroads, and provided that no such in- 
vestments shall be made except in cities 
of fifty thousand or more inhabitants, 
where the municipal indebtedness of 
such county, city or town exceeds five 
per centum of its assessed valuation. 

It further permits the purchase of 
the school bonds and independent school 
district bonds of school districts of two 
thousand or more inhabitants in the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, where the amount of such bonds 
does not exceed five per centum of the 
assessed valuation; and of the public 
funds of any of the states above named, 
—together with certain other securi- 
ties. Regarding municipal and state 
securities, Louisiana makes the proviso 
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that investments in them must be in 
bonds which are quoted at par or above 
and which have regularly paid interest 
for at least two years prior to the date 
of investment. 

Next to municipal and state bonds, 
the favorite seems to be first mortgages 
on unencumbered real estate. It is 
usually provided that the real estate 
shall be situated in the state wherein 
the company is located, and that the 
amount of the mortgage shall not ex- 
ceed fifty per centum of the value of 
the real estate. In New York the 
limit is sixty per centum of the value 
of the real estate. In Ohio the limit 
is forty per centum of the value of 
unimproved, and sixty per centum of 
the value of improved real estate. A 
few states have restrictions relating to 
the percentage of the company’s as- 
sets which may be invested in real 
estate mortgages. Louisiana provides 
that such mortgages may not be for a 
longer period than ten years. 


OtTHER INVESTMENTS. 


In a considerable number of the 
states no forms of investments other 
than those in state and municipal bonds 
and real estate mortgages are speci- 
fied, although other investments are 
not in all cases prohibited; the object 
in naming certain securities being to 
make their legality certain without 
necessarily implying that others are il- 
legal. Investment in certain railroad 
mortgages appears to be legal in many 
states, though only a few specifically 
mention them. In several states ref- 
erence is made to the investments per- 
mitted to savings banks as being legal 
for trust companies. 

Occasionally, the matter seems to be 
left wholly to the board of directors, 
as in Kentucky, where the capital and 
all funds not held in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity “may be invested in such man- 
ner as the directors deem prudent and 
safe.” But in this state, as in several 
others, the trust funds are to be in- 
vested “‘under the order of court, or in 
such manner as may be provided by law 
for the investment of other trust funds.” 
In New York, the company is liable for 
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any losses in investment of trust funds 
unless the investments are “such as the 
courts recognize as proper when made 
by an individual acting as trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, guardian, receiver, 
committee or depositary, or such as are 
permitted in and by the instrument or 
words creating or defining the trust.” 


PROHIBITED INVESTMENTS. 


Among the investments prohibited, 
the most common is that of the owner- 
ship by a company of its own stock,—a 
provision analogous to the forbidding 
a company to make loans upon the se- 
curity of its own stock. Investments 
in real estate are in many cases limited 
to such as is needed for the business 
of the company; recent legislation show- 
ing a tendency to narrow rather than 
enlarge the powers of trust companies 
in this particular. 

Tennessee prohibits investments “in 
the stock or bonds of any private in- 
corporated company.” Kansas _ pro- 
vides that the investment of any trust 
company in bank stock shall at no time 
exceed one-fourth of its paid-up capital. 
New Hampshire trust companies may 
not hold the stock and bonds of any cor- 
poration to an amount in excess of ten 
per centum of their deposits or capital. 

New York has a statute stipulating 
that no trust company shaall “hold or 
own stock of another monied corporation 
the par value of which is in excess of 
ten per centum of the total amount of 
the stock of such other monied corpora- 
tion issued and outstanding.” 

In Vermont, a trust company (or a 
savings bank) is forbidden to hold, by 
way of investment or as security for 
loans, more than ten per centum of the 
capital stock of any bank, or to invest 
more than ten per centum of its de- 
posits or more than $35,000, in the capi- 
tal stock of any one bank; and the ag- 
gregate investment in bank stocks must 
not exceed one-fourth of the investing 
company’s deposits. 

Texas forbids its banks (including 
trust companies) to employ its funds 
in the purchase or sale of merchandise, 
or in the operation of industrial plants. 
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In January, 1908, the General As- 
sembly of Rhode Island passed a gen- 
eral act relating to banks, savings 
banks and trust companies, section 57 
of which gives an itemized list of in- 
vestments which is interesting and 
valuable, as showing what  invest- 
ments are considered desirable by that 
state. The list comprises all the in- 
vestments that are permitted for the 
deposits of savings banks or for the 
savings or “participation” departments 
of banks or trust companies. The list, 
as Officially tabulated, is as follows: 


1st Class—United States bonds. 


Bonds of States or Territories of United 
States which have not defaulted within ten 
years. bd 
Net debt limited to 5 per cent.: 

Bonds of cities of New England or New 
York. 

Bonds of counties of New England or New 
York. 

Bonds of tcwns of New England or New 
York. 

Notes of cities of New England or New 
York. 

Notes of counties of New England or New 
York. 

Notes of towns of New England or New 
York. 

Population exceeding 5,000. 
per cent.: 

Bonds of incorporated districts in New 
England or New York. 

Notes of incorporated districts 
England or New York. 
Population exceeding 

per cent.: 

Bonds of incorporated districts in Rhode 
Island. 

Notes of ircorporaced districts in Rhode 
Island. 

Net debt limited to 5 per cent.: 


Bonds of cities other than New England 


or New York having a population of more 
than 30,000. 


Notes of cities other than New England 


or New Yort having a population of more 
than 30,000. 


Personal rotes with above securities as 
collateral, with 20 per cent, margin. 


2d Class— 


Length of *oad not less than 100 miles, ex- 
clusive of sidings, ail standard gauge: 
(a) Mortgage bonds of steam railroads 

incorporated in Massacrusetts, Rhode Island 

or Connecticut, having earned net available 
for interest for three preceding years twice 
interest on the issue and prior Hens. 

Length of rcac less than 100 miles, exclu- 
sive of sidings,, stantard gauge: 

(b) Bonds of steam railroads as above 
having less than 100 miles of main line: 

Provided, such bonds are a first or refund- 


Debt limit, 3 


in New 


2,500. Debt limit, 5 
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ing mortgage or are guaranteed by a steam 

railroad des«ribed in ta). 

Must be 1st mortgage or fully guaranteed 
by a steam railroad described in (a). 

(c) Terminal bonds on property located in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or Connecti- 
cut, 

Length of roud not less than 100 miles stand- 
ard gauge track, exclusive of sidings. 

(a) Mortgage bonds of steam railroad in- 
corporated !» any of the United States, de- 
scribed in (2°, 

Guaranteeirg railroad must own and op- 
erate not tess than 100 miles of standard 
gauge road. exclusive of sidings. 

(e) Mortgege bonds cf steam railroad de- 
scribed in (d) fully guaranteed by a rail- 
road compayy which eperates its own road 
and has earned for three years not less than 
twice the interest on all outstanding obliga- 
tions. 

Must be first lien, ana payable within three 
years from date of issue: 

(f) Equipment notes or bonds of steam 
railroad, having earnings described in (e). 

(g) Persoral notes with above securities 
as collaterai, with 20 per cent. margin. 
Margin of 20 per cent. required, and they 

must be listed on New York, Boston, Phil- 

adelphia, co: Chicago stock exchange: 


(h) Personal notes secured by shares of 
capital stock of steam railroad operating its 
own road wiich has fur five years preceding 
paid 4 per cent. dividends on all its issues 
of stock. 


3d Class— 
Corporation must be organized under Rhode 

Island laws. Such bonds must mature five 

years before expiration of franchise. 

(a) Mortgage bonds, electric railroad, street 
railway, gas company, electric light company, 
electric power company, which have earned 
for three years not less than twice interest 
charges nor been in default in any way. 
Electric or street railway must earn $400,000 

gross-minimum. Railroad and lighting 

combined, $600,000 gross—minimum. Gas 
lighting or power, $200,000 gross—minimum. 

(b) Mortgage bonds described in (a) of 
company organized under laws of other states 
subject to restrictions as to minimum gross 
earnings during the next preceding three 
years, 

(c) Bonds of any corporation owning over 
ninety per cent, of the capital stock and of 
the outstanding bonds of any street railway 
organized under Rhode Island laws, said 
bonds and stocks owned being deposited as 
collateral for above bonds issued, and which 
corporation has paid in each preceding five 
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years not less than four per cent, on all its 
outstanding capital stock. Also, bonds of 
any such street railway guaranteed fully by 
any such corporation, 

(d) Personal notes with preceding secur- 
ities as collateral, twenty per cent. margin. 


4th Class— 
Amount invested in any one stock of this 
class limited, 

(a) National bank stocks located in New 
England or New York States. Bank or trust 
company stocks, incorporated, and doing 
business in New England or New York 
states. ' 

Margin of twenty-five per cent. required. 

(b) Personal notes with above bank and 
trust company stocks as collateral, subject 
to restrictions. 


5th Class— 
Personal notes of depositors secured by 
bank book. Limit, ninety per cent. 


6th Class— 
Improved property loans, 
limit. 

First mortgages on real estate. Not ex- 
ceeding seventy per cent. of deposits in 
amount of loan limited as to ratio to valua- 
tion. 

Unimproved property loans, forty per cent. 

limit. 

Mortgage loans not to be made except on 
report of two members of board. 


7th Class— 

Limited a:rount: 

Promissory notes with collateral or one 
surety. 


8th Class—- 

Must be Rhode Island corporations, or doing 
business in this State: 

Must have ;aid at least 4 per cent. divi- 
dends on capital for preceding five years: 
Notes of ras companies, water companies, 

electric light and power companies, tele- 

phone companies, railroad companies, street 
railroad companies, maiuring in three years 
and five years before erpiration of franchise. 


9th Class— 

Real estate by foreclosure, 
within five jcars. 
10th Class— 

Stocks and bonds acquired in settlements, 
to be sold within five years, 
11th Class— 


Banking 
of business. 


sixty per cent. 


to be sold 


heuse suitable for transaction 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES. 


HILADELPHIA has the distinc- 
tion of having more trust com- 
panies than any other city in the coun- 
try, though in the total resources of 
such companies it ranks third, New 
York being first and Chicago second. 
Its trust companies were developed 


comparatively early, and as they are 
in the habit of reporting the amount of 
trust funds held, their statistics are of 
special interest as showing what may 
be done by trust companies in acquir- 
ing fiduciary as well as deposit busi- 
ness, in a term of vears. 
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The oldest of the Philadelphia trust 
companies,—the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities,—is also the oldest 
trust company in the country in years 
of existence, having been established in 
1812; though it did not acquire the 
right to do trust business until 1836. 
The Girard Trust Company is another 
old company, having been chartered 
with trust powers in 1836, under the 
title of the Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Co. Nine of the 
city’s trust companies were established 
before 1880, and twenty-five prior to 
1890. These companies have there- 
fore evidently been pretty well tried 
out in Philadelvhia, and their present 
popularity and strength are high trib- 
utes to the value of their services. 

On December 31, 1909, Philadelphia 
had fifty-nine trust companies, with 
aggregate capital of $39,897,218, sur- 
plus and profits of $55,374,618, de- 
posits of $217,196,883 and total re- 
sources of $316,892,720. During the 
year 1909, the deposits increased $16,- 
213,353, or a little over eight per cent. 
They increased $47,527,659, or over 
twenty-eight per cent., from the low 
point after the panic, December 31, 
1907, when they stood at $169,669,- 
224. 

As above noted, it is the custom of 
these companies to publish the amount 
of trust funds, invested and uninvested, 
which they hold. The total of these 
on or about December 31, 1909, was 
$635,494,899,—certainly an  impres- 
sive amount, and _ indicative of great 
confidence in the companies and of an 
appreciation of the value of the cor- 
porate trustee. The figures do not 
take into account the amounts repre- 
sented by corporate trusteeships, but 
represent actual funds controlled by 
the companies in fiduciary capacities, 
either invested or on hand awaiting in- 
vestment. 

The amounts represented by corpo- 
rate trusts are not always capable of 
being expressed in figures, but run up 
into very large amounts. Thus, the 
Girard Trust Company totals its corpo- 
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rate trusts as follows: “Corporate 
Trusts— (a). Total amount (i. e. face 
value) of trusts under deeds of trust 
or mortgages executed by Corporations 
to the company as trustee to secure is- 
sues of corporate bonds, including 
equipment trusts, $934,469,166.66; (b) 
Total amount of securities deposited by 
corporations with the company as 
trustee to secure issues of collateral 
trust bonds, $315,202,765.66.” 

The interest paid on deposits during 
the year ranged from two per cent. to 
three and one-half per cent., the most 
common rates being two per cent. on 
checking accounts with balances of $500 
or over, and three per cent. on savings 
accounts. 

In the matter of dividends, three 
companies paid two per cent., six paid 
four per cent., three paid five per cent., 
seven paid six per cent., six paid eight 
per cent., two paid ten and one-half 
per cent., two paid twelve per cent., 
two paid twenty per cent., one paid 
twenty-five per cent. and one paid 
thirty per cent. 

The following table gives a list of 
the companies, with their deposits and 
the amounts of their trust funds. The 
figures are of the date December 31, 
1909, with a few exceptions where the 
date is November 6, or November 27, 
1909. °* 

Company. 


Aldine Trust Co....... 
Belmont Trust Co..... 
Central Tr. & Sav. Co. 
Chelten Trust Co..... 610,240 112,455 
Colonial Trust Co..... 1,119,762 75.031 
Columbia Ave, Tr. Co. 2,079,377 402,651 
Commercial Trust Co.. 8,160,216 231.029 
Commonwealth Title In- 

surance & Trust Co. 5,570,332 
Continental Title 

Trust Co, 3,576.698 577,008 
Empire Title & Tr. Co. 211,120 622 
Equitable Trust Co... 3,264,958 2,912,342 
Excelsior Tr. & Sav. 

Fund Co. 
Franklin Trust Co 
Fairmount Sav. Tr. Co. 
Federal Trust Co 
Fidelity Trust Co...... 
Finance Co, of Penn... 
First Mtge. Guar. & 

Trust Co. 
Frankford Trust Co.... 
German-Amer. Title & 

Trust Co. 
Germantown Trust Co. 


Deposits. Trust Fads. 
$443,575 $17,930 

163,512 33,616 
3,755,115 1,073,984 


12,079,681 


1,111,200 
739,733 
579,186 
334,879 

26,939,732 

1,045,688 


2,004,676 351,730 
461,718 


4,431,817 5,196,069 
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Company. Deposits. Trust Fds. 


Girard Ave. 
Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 
Guarantee Tr. & Safe 
Deposit Co, 6,502,425 
Hamilton Trust Co.... 1,436,498 
Holmesburg Trust Co.. 263,524 
Independence Trust Co. 2,159,947 
Industrial Tr., Title & 
Savings Co. 
Integrity Title Ins., Tr. 
& Safe Dep. Co 
Kensington Trust Co... 
Land Title & Trust Co. 
Logan Trust Co. ...... 
Manayunk Trust Co... 
Market St. Title & Tr. 
Co. 644,918 
Merchants’ Trust Co... 897,374 
Mortgage Trust Co. 134,209 
Mutual Trust Co. 550,685 
Northern Trust Co 6,326,280 
North Phila, Tr. Co.... 1,190,802 
Northwestern Tr. Co... 1,485,777 
Pelham Trust Co 464,683 


Title 
9,285 
35,218,846 105,147,476 
13,968,440 
23,974 


4,791,205 319,859 


3,534,711 602,352 

566,757 
9,601,753 
1,314,138 
1,146,796 


17,244,574 
94,464 
567,407 


6,414,876 
18,000 
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Company. Deposits. Trust Fds. 


Pennsyl. Co, for Ins. on 
Lives & Granting An- 
nuities 19,381,304 152,640,143 

Pennsyl. Warehousing 
& Safe Dep. Co 

Peoples’ Trust Co..... 

Phila, Mtge. & Tr. Co. 

Phila. Tr., Safe Dep. & 
Insurance Co, 

Provident Life & Tr. 
Co. - 10,134,170 

Real Estate Title Ins. 
& Trust Co. 

Real Estate Trust Co.. 

Republic Trust Co 

Rittenhouse Tr. Co.... 

Tacony Trust Co 

Tradesman’s Tr, Co... 

Trust Co. of No. Amer. 

Union Trust Co 

United Security Life 
Ins. & Tr. Co. 

Wayne June. Tr. Co. 

West End Trust Co... 

West Phila. Title & 

2,676,836 


1,180,240 
76,000 


$196,783 68,456,687 


83,794,070 
4,114,333 10,325,926 
4,717,773 25,310,649 
769,068 3,107 
412,812 318 
597,492 1,940,085 
1,572,414 152,938 
2,858,931 5,390,948 
1,650,523 1,185,070 


1,325,842 
360,158 
4,521,196 


1,040,774 
2,484,817 
1,101,800 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


TITLE TO PAPER DEPOSITED 
FOR COLLECTION—LIABILITY 
FOR DEFAULT OF BANK TO 
WHICH PAPER REMITTED. 


FANSET vs. GARDEN CITY STATE 
BANK. 


SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH DAKOTA, NO- 
VEMBER 17, 1909. 


The general rule is that upon a deposit 
being made by a customer in a bank in 
the ordinary course of business the title to 
the paper received and credited immediately 
passes to the bank, which becomes in- 
debted to the depositor for the amount. 
But the question is always one of the 
agreement of the parties and neither the 
fact that the indorsement of the paper was 
unrestricted, nor that he was credited with 
the amount before collection is conclusive 
on the question of the ownership of the 
paper. 

When, from the necessities of the case, 
the bank with which paper is lodged for 
collection cannot itself make the collection 
in a far distant locality, and the principal 
supposes that it is to be sent there through 
the ordinary and customary channels of 
sub-agents, such bank, in the absence of 
fraud or negligence on its part, is not liable 


for the default of such sub-agent; but, in 
all cases where there is no express or im- 
plied authorization of the sub-agent, the 
agent itself is liable.* 


Mo: J.: It appears from the rec- 

ord that on September 14, 1905, 
I. H. Fanset received a check from Le 
Sueur & Bradford of Minot, N. D., 
drawn on and payable at the Union Na- 
tional Bank, situated at Minot, N. D., 
for the sum of $500. This check I. H. 
Fanset indorsed in blank and handed the 
same, together with the passbook of 
M. O. Fanset, the plaintiff, to the 


*The rule adopted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and by the highest 
courts of many of the States is that, in the 
absence of an express or implied contract 
varying such liability, the collecting bank is 
liable for the neglect or default of any bank 
to which the paper is transmitted. Ex- 
change Nat. Bank vs. Third Nat. Bank, 112 
U. S. 276; St. Nicholas Nat. Bank vs. State 
Bank, 128 N. Y. 126; Reeves vs. State Bank, 
8 Ohio St. 465; Simpson vs. Walby, 63 Mich. 
479; Steeesguth vs. Nat. American Bank, 43 
Minn. 50° Power vs, First Nat. Bank, 6 
Mont. 261. 
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Garden City State Bank at their bank- 
ing house. The book was handed to the 
bank officer at the bank window, without 
comment and the check was placed to 
the credit of M. O. Fanset in her pass- 
book. I. H. Fanset at that time was 
acting as the agent of M. O. Fanset, 
his wife, and knew that the Garden City 
State Bank could not collect this check 
by any of its ordinary officers or ser- 
vants, and knew they would send it 
for collection through the ordinary 
course of their business to some cor- 
respondent. I. H. Fanset testified, “I 
supposed that all checks deposited by 
me were subject to collection.” F. E. 
Gibson, one of the officers of said bank, 
testified that prior thereto he had had 
conversation with I. H. Fanset, in which 
he stated that the bank would take such 
checks for collection, and if he received 
the money for the checks he would ac- 
cept it, and if he did not he would 
charge them back to Fanset with cost 
of collection. Fanset did not deny 
such conversation, but said that he had 
no recollection of such conversation. 
14, 1905, the said 


On September 
Garden City State Bank sent the ‘said 
check to one of its correspondents, the 


Sioux Falls Savings Bank at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. That the Sioux Falls 
Savings Bank sent the same to the 
Swedish American National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn., on September 16, 
1905. The Swedish American National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., sent this 
check to the Minot National Bank of 
Minot, N. D., and it was paid by the 
Union National Bank of Minot to the 
Minot National Bank on September 18, 
1905. That the Minot National Bank 
on September 18, 1905, sent a 
draft for the amount of this 
check, less their collection fees, to 
the Swedish American National Bank, 
drawn on the Merchants’ National Bank 
of St. Paul, Minn. That this draft of 
the Minot National Bank was protested 
for nonpayment by the Swedish Amer- 
ican National Bank in due form, on 
September 20, 1905, and has never been 
paid. That immediately after the send- 
ing of said draft the Minot National 
Bank closed its doors on account of in- 
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solvency, and that all of said banks, 
including the Minot National Bank, 
were, at the time of reciving said check 
by the Garden City State Bank, of 
good repute. 

M. O. Fanset, as plaintiff, brought 
this suit against the defendent, the 
Garden City State Bank, to recover 
the said amount of $500 credited in her 
favor in her passbook on account of the 
delivery of said check to the Garden 
City State Bank. The defendant re- 
sists such recovery, claiming that the 
said check was delivered to said bank 
for collection and credit in the ordinary 
and usual course of its banking business, 
that it did not purchase the said check 
of said Fanset, and that the said credit 
in said passbook was not intended as a 
permanent credit unless said check was 
collected. The defendant further con- 
tends that the said Minot National 
Bank, on account of whose default the 
said proceeds of said check was lost, 
was then acting as the agent of plain- 
tiff, and not as the agent of the de- 
fendant, and that the defendant, 
Garden City State Bank, is not liable 
on such transaction to the plaintiff for 
the payment of said $500 credited to her 
in said passbook, but that plainti must 
look to said Minot National Bank. The 
cause was tried to the court without 
a jury on stipulation of the parties, and 
the court made findings and rendered 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff. 
The defendant moved for a new trial, 
which was overruled, and now brings 
the cause to this court challenging the 
correctness of the findings and judg- 
ment. 

There are but two questions before 
this court for consideration: (1.) Was 
said check delivered to defendant for 
collection and credit only, or was the 
same purchased by defendant, and that 
defendant became the owner thereof? 
(2.) Was the Minot National Bank the 
agent of plaintiff, or was it the agent 
of defendant, in making said collection 
from the Union National Bank of Mi- 
not, and remitting the proceeds there- 
of? 

Under the evidence and findings of 
the trial court, we must answer that 
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the Garden City State Bank took the 
said check for collection and credit only, 
and not as a purchaser, and that the re- 
lationship of debtor and creditor did 
not exist between plaintiff and defen- 
dant by reason of such transaction. 
The second finding of fact made by the 
trial courts is as follows: “On Septem- 
ber 14, 1905, the plaintiff was, and for 
a long time prior thereto had been, a 
regular customer of and a general de- 
positor in said bank, and there was an 
oral agreement or undertaking _ be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant bank, 
whereby the plaintiff was to be per- 
mitted to deposit checks, such as the 
one hereinafter in these findings men- 
tioned, in defendant bank, and receive 
credit for the amounts thereof in his 
account with the bank at the time or 
times of such deposit or deposits, and 
the defendant bank was to be permitted 
to charge against him in said account 
the amount or amounts of any such 


check or checks not honored and paid 
by the bank or banks on which the same 


was or were drawn, but in the meantime, 
and until the dishonor of a check so de- 
posited, the plaintiff was to be permit- 
ted to draw or check upon the amount 
thereof so credited, as though it were 
a cash deposit, and no charge for col- 
lecting such checks so deposited, ex- 
change expenses excepted, was to be 
made by the defendant bank against the 
plaintiff; the defendant bank receiving 
no consideration for receiving, credit- 
ing, and collecting such checks, other 
than such as naturally followed or ac- 
crued to it from its relations with the 
plaintiff as a customer and depositor.” 
In Re State Bank, 56 Minn. 119, 57 
N. W. 336, 45 Am. St. Rep. 454, on 
precisely the same _ state of facts as 
found by the trial court by this finding, 
it was held that the paper was taken 
for collection and credit, and that title 
thereto did not pass to the bank by 
such transaction. The court by Mit- 
chell, J., said: “The general rule is 
that, upon a deposit being made by a 
customer in a bank, in the ordinary 
course of business, of money drafts or 
other negotiable paper, received and 
credited as money, the title of the 
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money drafts or other paper immediate- 
ly becomes the property of the bank, 
which becomes debtor to the depositor 
for the amount; and, if no other facts 
appeared than these, they would be held 
to conclusively show that such was the 
intention. 

But the question is one of the agree- 
ment of the parties, and neither the 
fact that the indorsement of the paper 
by the customer was unrestricted, nor 
that he was, before collection, credited 
with the amount on his account, with 
the privilege of drawing against it, is 
conclusive on the question of the owner- 
ship of the paper. It was in fact de- 
livered to the bank for collection, or for 
collection and credit, and a credit to 
the customer before collection will be 
deemed merely provisional, which the 
bank may cancel if the paper is not paid 
by the maker or drawer.” Bank vs. 
McDonald, 51, Cal. 64; First Nat. 
Bank of Omaha vs. Bank of Moline, 
55, Neb. 303; 3 Am. & Eng. Ency. 843, 
5 Cyc. 502. 

When an agent employs other per- 
sons to assist him in transacting the af- 
fairs of his principal, the person so 
employed is called a “subagent”; and. 
where an agent has authority to employ 
subagents, he will not be liable for the 
acts or omissions of the subagent, un- 
less in the appointment of such sub- 
agent he is guilty of fraud or negli- 
gence, or co-operates with the subagent 
in such acts or omissions. (1 Am. & E. 
Ency. 981; Kentucky Bank vs. Adams 
Express Co., 93, U. S. 174; Loomis vs. 
Simpson, 13 Iowa, 532; Williamsburg 
Ins. Co. vs. Frothingham, 122 Mass. 
391; Cye. 1429; Hoag vs. Graves, 81 
Mich, 628; Beck 1 vs. Meeker, 68 Neb. 
99; Fritz vs. El. Co., 136 Iowa, 699; 
Wright vs. Isaacks, 43 Tex. Civ. App. 
223; Groscup vs. Downey, 105 Md. 
273; Bank vs. Johnson, 6. N. D. 180; 
Exchange Bank of Pittsburg vs. Bank 
of New York, 112 U. S. 276.) This 
seems to be the rule established in this 
state by sections 1699-1701, Civ. Code. 
Sherman vs. Port Huron Company, 13 
S. D. 95. 

Express authority to appoint sub- 
agents is not always necessary. Such 
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authority is usually to be implied when 
the agency obviously, and from its very 
nature is such as to make the employ- 
ment of subagents necessary. In such 
cases the employment of subagents is 
presumed to have been contemplated 
when the power was given, and the 
agent has implied authority to appoint 
such subagents within the limits of the 
necessities of the case. (31 Cyc. 1427; 
1 Am. & Eng. Ency. 981; Bank vs. 
Western Union Tel. Com., 52 Cal. 280; 
Gum vs. Trust Co., 1 McCreary, 51 
Fed. Cas. No. 5,867; Corcoran vs. 
Hinkel [Cal.] 34 Pac. 1031; Davis vs. 
King, 66 Conn. 465, 34 Atl. 107, 50 
Am. St. Rep. 104; Breck vs. Meeker, 
68 Neb. 99; Bank vs. Johnson, supra). 

In this last case, Bank vs. Johnson, 
being a case involving very similar is- 
sues to the case at bar, where a certifi- 
cate of deposit had been deposited with 
a bank for collection and credit, the 
North Dakota Supreme Court held that 
until the certificate of deposit had been 
collected, and the money received by 
such bank, the relation of principal and 


agent existed between the owner of 
the certificate and the bank, and that 


the relation of debtor and creditor 
would not exist until the bank, with 
whom the certificate had been deposited, 
had received the money. 

The court, speaking by Corliss, J., 
said: “Until the bank should have col- 
lected the certificate, the relation of 
principal and agent would exist between 
the bank and the owner of the certifi- 
cate. Any advance or credit which it 
might make prior to that time would not 
in any manner prejudice the owner’s 
right to it, or to other property, in the 
hands of the subagent bank which had 
been substituted for it. The owner of 
the certificate, having employed bank 
agencies to collect his paper—having 
placed it in the channels of banking 
business for that purpose—he must be 
deemed to have assented to the usages 
of banks in transacting business of that 
character. 

Having made no provision to have 
the identical money collected sent to 
him, he must be deemed to have as- 
sented to the transmission of the 
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money from one subagent to another, 
and finally to the original agent, by the 
well-known and_ universally employed 
system of bank credits, and, not having 
made provision for the transmission of 
the actual cash from bank to bank, he 
must be deemed to have agreed that the 
remittance should be made, through 
such intermediate agents as should be 
engaged in the collection and transmis- 
sion, by bank credits and debits.” 
Hence we conclude that the plaintiff, 
Fanset, delivered the check in question 
to the Garden City State Bank, for col- 
lection and credit, and that plaintiff, by 
implication, authorized the said Garden 
City Bank to employ others as sub- 
agents, to make the collection and trans- 
mit the proceeds thereof back to the de- 
fendant through the ordinary and cus- 
tomary course of banking business, and 
through ordinary banking channels, 
and that, by reason of the fact of the 
said proceeds of said check never hav- 
ing been received by defendant, the 
relation of creditor and debtor, of the 
amount represented by said check, did 
not at any time exist between plaintiff 
and defendant, and that the defendant, 
in the absence of any showing of fraud 
or negligence on the part of defendant 
in selecting of such subagents, is not 
liable to plaintiff on account of the de- 
posit of said check, but that plaintiff 
must look to the subagent, the National 
Bank of Minot, through whose failure 
the proceeds of the check were lost. 
We are aware of the fact that there 
is some seeming conflict of authorities 
in revard to generally apparent similar 
circumstances; but the conflict is more 
“seeming” and “apparent” than real. 
Where paper is delivered to a bank, or 
other agent, for personal collection, 
where it is presumed that the bank, or 
other agent, will personally make the 
collection, as where the paper is made 
payable at the same bank, or in the 
same vicinity, or where the bank sends 
the paper to the bank against which 
it is drawn, in all such or similar cases, 
it is generally held that the agent is 
liable for the acts or omissions of the 
subagent; but when, from the very ne- 
cessities of the case, the agent employed 
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to collect cannot personally make the 
collection of paper in a far distant 
locality, and the principal knows it is 
to be sent to such far distant locality, 
through the ordinary and customary 
channels to subagents, as in the case at 
bar, then, in the absence of fraud or 
negligence on the part of the agent, it 
seems to be generally held, by all courts 
of last resort and text-writers, that the 
agent is relieved of liability, and that 
the principal must look to the subagent, 
whom he has expressly or impliedly au- 
thorized to act for him; but, in all cases 
where there is no express or implied au- 
thorization of the subagent the agent 
himself is held to be liable. 

The judgment of the circuit court is 
reversed, and a new trial granted, and 
the case remanded to the circuit court 
for further procedure in accordance 
herewith. 


COLLATERAL NOTE—PART PAY- 
MENT—STATUTE OF LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


BROOKLYN BANK vs. FRANK A. 
BARNABY. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, JAN- 
uvaRY 4, 1910. 


A bank holding a note which authorizes 
the officers of the bank to sell the collateral 
securities at public or private sale and to 
apply the proceeds to the payment of the 
note is the agent of the maker only for the 
purpose of such sale and application, and 
has no power to extend the period of lim- 
itation. 

The application of the proceeds arising 
on such a sale of the collateral securities 
does not constitute a part payment which 
arrests the running of the statute of 
limitations. 


“Ps was an action upon a promis- 
sory note for $68,000 made and 


delivered by the defendant to the plain- 


tiff, bearing date February 12, 1894, 
and payable on demand, with interest. 
Attached to the note was a schedule of 
securities which the defendant had de- 
posited with the plaintiff as collateral, 
and this was followed by a written au- 
thorization empowering the bank, its 
president and cashier to sell without 
notice at the board of brokers or at 
public or private sale, at the option of 
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the bank, its president or cashier, in 
case of the non-payment of the note, 
the net proceeds to be applied to the 
payment of the note, including interest; 
the surplus, if any, to be accounted for, 
and the deficiency, if any, to be paid 
by the defendant. 

Beginning with the 8th day of March, 
1894, and continuing to and including 
October, 1895, the defendant made cer- 
tain payments, as to which there is no 
dispute and which were duly indorsed 
of the back of the note. The plaintiff 
contends that two payments of later 
date were made, the first on the 24th 
day of August, 1899, amounting to 
$526.50, and the second on the 10th day 
of December, 1901, amounting to $1,- 
775. The defendant, while admitting 
the transaction upon which the plain- 
tiff predicates its claim of these two 
last payments, denies that they were 
such payments as to affect the running 
of the Statute of Limitations, and it is 
upon that theory that he defends this 
action. 

The action was commenced on Sep- 
tember 12, 1906. That was eleven 
years after the last conceded payment 
of October, 1895; seven years after the 
first disputed payment of August 24, 
1899, and five years after the last dis- 
puted payment of December 10, 1901. 

The case was tried before the court 
without a jury, and the court expressly 
found that all the payments contended 
for by the plaintiff were in fact made, 
but it also found the specific facts con- 
stituting the disputed payments of 1899 
and 1901. 

The findings which relate to the trans- 
action of 1899 were as follows: “That 
on the 24th day of August, 1899, the 
plaintiff, at the request of the defend- 
ant, returned to the defendant seventy- 
five (75) shares of the Knickerbocker 
Steamboat Company stock, mentioned 
in the promissory note set forth in the 
second finding of fact, which request 
was made in the words and figures fol- 
lowing: 

“Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1899. 
“To the Brooklyn Bank: 

“Please deliver to bearer 75 shares 
Knickerbocker Steamboat Company now 
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held as collateral security in my loan 
of February 12, 1894, and accept in 
place thereof five hundred and sixty- 
two 50 dollars ($562.50). 
Respectfully, 
“*(Signed) F. A. BARNABY.’ 


“That at the time of the delivery of 
said seventy-five (75) shares of the 
Knickerbocker Steamboat Company 
stock, Thomas M. Halsey, cashier cf the 
plaintiff bank, indorsed upon the prom- 
issory note set forth in the second find- 
ing of fact the following matter: 

“‘August 24th, 1899. Rec'd ale 
within loan five hundred and sizty-two 
50-100 Dollars and ret. 75 shares 
Knickerbocker Steamboat Co. 

“*THOS. M. HALSEY, Cash.’ ” 


The details of the transaction of De- 
cember, 1901, the court found to be as 
follows: 


“That on the 10th day of December, 
1901, the plaintiff sold at private sale 
twenty-five (25) shares of Eagle Ware- 
house Company stock, being part of the 
collateral security mentioned in said 
promissory note set forth in said second 
finding of fact, and received therefor 
the sum of $1,775. 

“That after the sale of the said twen- 
ty-five (25) shares of the Eagle Ware- 
house Company stock the plaintiff, on 
the 10th day of December, 199i, sent 
a letter by mail to the defendant notify- 
ing him of the said sale. 

“That the said letter mentioned in the 
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foregoing finding of fact was written 
and mailed after the sale of the said 
twenty-five (25) shares of the Eagle 
Warehouse Company stock had been 
made. 

“That the plaintiff credited the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the said twenty-five 
(25) shares of the Eagle Warchouse 
Company stock to the account of the 
loan. 

“That on the 10th day of December, 
1901, the cashier of the plaintiff bank 
made and indorsed upon the back of 
the promissory note mentioned in the 
second finding of fact the foliowing in- 
dorsement: ‘December 10th, 1901. 
Rec’d ale within loan fourteen hundred 
and thirty-seven 50-100 from sale of 
25 shares Eagle Warehouse Co. 


“*THOS. M. HALSEY, Cash.’ ” 


Upon all the findings of fact the trial 
court based the legal conclusion that 
the exchange of stock for money in 
1899 and the sale of the Eagle Ware- 
house Company stock in 1901, consti- 
tuted payments which kept the note 
alive, so that the Statute of Limitations 
had not run when the action was com- 
menced. Upon these findings and con- 
clusions judgment was entered for the 
plaintiff, and upon defendant’s appeal 
to the Appellate Division that judg- 
ment was unanimously affirmed. 

The Court of Appeals held that these 
facts were not sufficient to arrest the 
of the statute of limitations, and re- 
versed its judgment. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


PROMISSORY NOTE GIVEN FOR 
GOODS TO REMAIN PROPERTY 
OF PAY EE—MEMORANDUM 
THEREON—ENDORSEMENT. 


Frank vs. GazeLteE Live Stock Asso- 
c1aTIon (6 T. L. R., P. 392). 


In an action by an endorsee of a document 
in the form of an ordinary promissory note, 
but having on the face of it a memorandum, 
“Given for Suffolk stallion, ‘His Grace,’ 
same to remain the property of J. H. Tru- 
man until this note is paid,” 

Held, That the document was not a pro- 


missory note and that the rights of the 
parties under it could consequently not 
be assigned by the simple endorsement. 


HIS was an action brought by the 

plaintiff as indorsee against the 

defendants as makers of a document in 
the following terms :— 


Innisfail, N. W. T., June 16, 1903. 
$3,000 xx!100 


after date I promise 
to pay the order of J. H. Truman for the 
Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill, J. G. 
Truman, mgr., at the Union Bank of Cana- 
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da here, the sum of three thousand. .xx|100 
dollars. Value received. 
Given for Suffolk stallion “His Grace.” 
Same to remain property of J. H. Tru- 
man until this note is paid. 


Gazette Live Srocx Co., 
Frank F. Malcolm, manager. 
This document has endorsed on the 
back the following: 


Without recourse, the Pioneer Stud Farm, 
J. G. Truman, manager. Pay to the order 
of Fred’k Frank. F. Frank. 


JupeMent (Harvey, J.): The ob- 
jection to payment is that the document 
is not a negotiable promissory note, and 
that, therefore, the plaintiff, without a 
valid assignment in writing, cannot 
maintain this action. In the Court of 
Appeal for Ontario it was held that a 
document purporting to be a promis- 
sory note, but containing a proposition 
that the title and right to possession of 
the property for which the note was 
given should remain in the owners, the 
payees of the note, until the note was 
paid, was not a negotiable promissory 
note, on the ground that it was not an 
absolute unconditional promise to pay. 
(Dominion Bank vs. Wiggins.) 

As a similar judgment of the Court 
of King’s Bench of Manitoba in the 
case of The Bank of Hamilton vs. 
Gillies, but the reasons in this latter 
case were different, Mr. Justice Killam 
there holding that as Sec. 82 of the then 
The Bills of Exchange Act indicated 
what conditions and additions might be 
made to a promissory note without de- 
stroying its negotiability, it impliedly 
negatives any other conditions or addi- 
tions. After referring to some other 
cases in England the then justice said 
that in one of these cases were the cir- 
cumstances exactly the same as in this 
case where the added provision is sim- 
ply a short memorandum at the foot of 
the document and does not take the form 
of an agreement between the parties and 
signed by the maker as in all the other 
cases. 

After careful consideration the 
learned judge was unable to distinguish 
this case on that ground and came to 
the conclusion that the statement in the 
memorandum, “‘same to remain the prop- 
erty of J. H. Truman until this note is 
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paid,” can be treated as nothing but an 
agreement between the parties to the in- 
strument, and that, therefore, the note 
was within the principle of the authori- 
ties referred to. The note not being 
negotiable, the right of the payees to it 
could not be assigned by a simple en- 
dorsement. It was further contended 
that the endorsement in question was not 
valid, but it is unnecessary to consider 
that contention. 


PARTNERSHIP—CHECK PAYA- 
BLE TO FIRM —INDORSE- 
MENT AND DEPOSIT BY PART- 
NER IN BANK TO CREDIT OF 
ANOTHER FIRM—LIABILITY 
TO BANK TO PARTNER DE- 
PRIVED OF PROCEEDS—AC- 
QUISITION OF CHECK—CON- 
VERSION—BREACH OF TRUST 
—NOTICE—FINDINGS OF 
TRIAL JUDGE—ABSENCE OF 
NEGLIGENCE—BONA FIDES. 


ROSS VS. CHANDLER AND THE IMPERIAL 
BANK. (190. L. R. p. 584.) 


C. A member of a partnership of R. M. 
& C. received a check payable to the firm 
for a large sum due to ‘the firm, and en- 
dorsed it in the name of the firm, which he 
had a right to do. Instead, however, of de- 
positing the check to the credit of the firm 
or cashing it and applying the proceeds for 
the benefit of the firm, he and M., without 
the knowledge or consent of R., took the 
check to a bank, where they opened an 
account in the name of a new firm M. C. & 
M., of which they were members, and handed 
the check to the bank indorsed also in the 
name of the new firm. The bank at once 
credited the new firm with the amount of 
the check. The assistant general manager 
of the bank with whom the business was 
transacted, made no inquiries of any kind 
as to the old or the new firm. The trial 
Judge found no negligence and good faith 
on the part of the bank: 

Held, that the transaction was a dis- 
counting or purchase of the check by the 
bank, that the trial Judge’s findings were 
supported hy the evidence (Osler, J. A. Du- 
bitante) and that without proof of negli- 
gence and bad faith the plaintiff R. was 
not entitled to succeed against the bank in 
an action for conversion of the check or 
misapplication of it in breach of trust. 


| the year 1905, the plaintiff and the 
defendants, McRae and Chandler, 
formed a partnership upon terms set 
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out in partnership articles, dated De- 
cember 18, 1905. Amongst other pro- 
visions were the followings: 

“6. Neither partner shall draw any 
moneys from the business other than 
the said salary as hereinbefore men- 
tioned until the whole contract is wound 
up. 7. Neither partner shall use any 
moneys, securities, or any property of 
the co-partnership, or in any way 
pledge the credit of the co-partnership, 
or use the co-partnership name, except 
for the necessary and proper purposes 
of the partnership.” And _ provision 
was made for taking an account of the 
affairs of the partnership upon the com- 
pletion of a contract then in hand for 
building twenty-three miles of railway 
from Three Rivers to Shawinigan Falls, 
and for a division of the profits. 

When this contract was on the way 
towards completion, Ross, who hd been 
looking after the practical work of con- 
struction, left, and went to this Pro- 
vince. Chandler remained and saw the 
contract finished and received a check 


payable to the order of the firm, “Ross, 


McRae & Chandler,” for the sum of 
$56,251.27. He and McRae had form- 
ed a new partnership with one McNeil 
under the firm name of McRae, Chand- 
ler & MeNeil. In March, 1907, McRae 
and Chandler went into the head office 
of the Imperial Bank in Toronto and 
had an interview with Mr. Hay, the 
assistant general manager of the Im- 
perial Bank. McRae was known to 
Hay, and introduced Chandler ani Hay 
to each other. Chandler informed Hay 
that “they” had just completed a con- 
tract at Shawinigan. and were cbout to 
commence another contract on the 
Temiskaming Railway and said that 
“they” would like to open an account 
with the Imperial Bank, which had an 
office at New Liskeard. Hay saw a 
chance of increasing the circulation of 
his bank’s notes in New Onta1ic, and 
readily agreed. The arrangement was 
made to open a credit for the firm ot 
McRae, Chandler & MeNeil. Hay 
made no inquiry as to this firm, and 
nothing was said which would lead him 
to believe that Ross had any interest in 
this firm. It is quite plain thet Hay 
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made no inquiries of any kind about 
the new firm or about any firm or about 
who had an interest in the new contract. 

The check was endorsed by Chand- 
ler in the name of Ross, McRae & 
Chandler, adding his own name, and 
then the name of McRae, Chandler & 
MeNeil, adding his own name again, 
and it was handed to the Imperial Bank, 
and at once the firm of McRae, Chand- 
ler & MeNeil was credited with the 
amount. The check which was drawn 
on the bank of Montreal, Montreal, was 
sent by the Imperial Bank to Montreal, 
and there collected. 

Ross in the meantime had expected 
that Chandler would collect the amount 
of the check, and, after paying any 
outstanding liabilities of the firm, di- 
vide the profits. He did not know of 
and would not have assented to, the dis- 
position of the check already set out. 

The action was tried before Mr. 
Justice Riddell, by whom it was dis- 
missed. An appeal to the Division 
Court was dismissed, and then this ap- 
peal was taken to the Court of Appeal 
and was also dismissed. The following 
is taken from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Riddell which was thus sus- 
tained by the Final Court of Appeal for 
Ontario: 

The transaction was a discounting 
i. e., a purchase of the check by the 
bank: the money placed to the credit 
of the new firm would, no doubt, not 
be paid out if the check for any rea- 
son were dishonored, but that circum- 
stance does not alter the transaction it- 
self. 

Had, then, the bank the right to ac- 
quire the check, to make it the prop- 
erty of the bank, under the circum- 
stances of this case? It is argued that 
the facts bring the case within the au- 
thority and principles of the well-known 
decision of Lord Westbury, L. C. in Ex 
P. Darlington District Joint Stock 
Banking Co., (1865) 4 D. J. & S. 581, 
11 Jur. N. S. 122. The Lord Chan- 
cellor (11 Jur. N. S. at p. 123) says: 
“Generally speaking, a partner has full 
authority to deal with the pactnership 
property for partnership vurposes. If 
the business of the partnership be such 
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as ordinarily requires bills of exchange, 
then, unless restrained by agreement, 
any one partner may draw, accept, and 
indorse bills of exchange in the name 
of the partnership for partnership pur- 
poses. All persons may give credit to 
his acts and his authority, unless they 
have notice, or reason to believe, that 
the thing done in the partnership name 
is done for the private purposes or on 
the separate account of the partner. 
In that case, authority, by virtue of the 
partnership contract, ceases, and the 
person dealing with the individual part- 
ner is bound to inquire and ascertain 
the extent of his authority, otherwise 
he must depend on the right «1d title 
of the partner, or on circumstances suf- 
ficient to repel the presumption of 
fraud. These principles have been es- 
tablished by a long series of decisions— 
if, indeed, decisions were at all required 
to show the proper application of the 
rule of law, which is so lain and ob- 

And, after quoting 
Leverson vs. Lane (1862) 13 C. B. 
N. S. 278, as approving what is said 
in Smith’s Mercantile Law, viz.:—“It 
would seem that the unexplained exis- 
tence of a partnership security, received 
from one of the partners in discharge 
of a separate claim against himself, is 
a badge of fraud, or of such palpable 
negligence which amounts to fraud, that 
it is incumbent on the party who takes 
the security to remove, by showing either 
that the party from whom he rece:ved 
it acted with the authority of the rest 
of the partners, or that he himself had 
good reason to believe that was the 
fact.” 

The Lord Chanceller goes on to say: 
“It is immaterial whether the }artner- 
ship security is applied in discharge of 
an existing debt, or whether it is used 
by the individual partner for the pur- 
pose of obtaining morey to be applied 
for his own personal purposes... .'TThe 
transaction, therefore, was plain on the 
face of it, that the partnership security 
was converted by the individual partner 
into his own private personal property, 
in order to be converted to his own pri- 
vate purposes, the bank receiving such 
bills and discounting them at the in- 
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stance of the individual partner, with 
whom they had an account I 
cannot put their case higher than the 
right of the individual partner, with 
whom they dealt, and they can have no 
claim to be compensated by the partner- 
ship, unless that be the right of the 
individual with whom they ve _ so 
dealt.” 

It is true that in that case the bills. 
purported to be drawn and indorsed by 
the firm, and consequently there was a 
claim against the partnership upon the 
bills themselves. But I think that the 
principle remains the same—no one may 
with impunity take from one partner au 
asset of the firm “for the purpose of ob- 
taining money to be applied for his own 
personal purposes” or with a knowledge 
that it is not to be applied for the puar- 
poses of the partnership. 

But, as it seems to me, there must 
be something in the transaction mors 
than the mere fact that it appezs that 
the partner is obtaining the money, or 
even that he is paying the mony to » 
firm of which he is a partner and the 
others are not, there must be something 
suspicious, something to show or indi- 
cate that the firm is not getting the 
benefit of the payment. 

McRae was known to Hay, Chandler 
was also known by repute as being an 
honorable business man, they told Hay 
that they had just completed a contract 
down East, and that they were about to 
commence another on the Temiskaming 
Railway, and would like to open an ac- 
count by depositing a considerable sum 
of money, represented by a check from 
the St. Maurice Construction Company. 
Hay knew that it is not an uncommon 
thing for contractors to take contracts 
under different names, had known of 
such cases personally, as such methods 
are often pursued, it never occurred 
to him to ask for an explanation of the 
fact that a check payable to the order 
of Ross, McRae & Chandler, or the 
proceeds of such check were to be paid 
to the order of McRae, Chandler & Mc- 
Neil, though nothing was said to lead 
him to believe that Ross had any interest 
in the firm of McRae, Chandler & Mc- 
Neil. I am unable to find gross negli- 
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gence here or any negligence. It is ap- 
parent that Hay supposed that the old 
firm were going on under a new name. 
No possible imputation of fraud or un- 
fair dealing, wilful blindness, or any im- 
propriety, can successfully be made 
against Hay, whose good faith in this 
transaction is above suspicion. Such 
being the case, I think the bank have 
made out that they had reason to be- 
lieve that Chandler was acting within 
his authority. 

Another way of looking at the tran- 
saction attacked in this action is that 
the bank participated in the alleged un- 
authorized, and therefore improper, act 
of Chandler & McRae—these, it is al- 
leged, were guilty of a breach of trust 
in their dealings with the check. 

Admitting that the deposit of the 
funds of the one firm to the credit of 
the other should, under the evidence 
or want of evidence in this case, be 
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held to be a wrongful act—that, neither 
McRae nor Chandler giving any ex- 
planation why the funds were placed to 
the credit of the new firm, it should be 
taken that the transaction was a fraud 
upon their partner and a breach of the 
duty which they owed him—that is not 
enough to charge the bank. It is not 
the participation in an act which is in 
fact unauthorized or a breach of trust 
which will charge the participator, but 
the participation in an act which is or 
should be known to be so. 

Then it is contended that the bank 
are liable in trover, notwithstanding my 
finding of good faith on their part— 
and, of course, in an action in trover 
the question of good faith is immaterial. 
It seems to me that, having held that 
the bank had a right to the check after 
discounting it, as against everybody in- 
cluding the plaintiff, no question of con- 
version can arise. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


NEGOTIABILITY OF NOTE PAY- 
ABLE IN EXCHANGE. 


AsHeEvILLE, N. C., March 1, 1910. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Dear Sir: Please let us know if the en- 
closed copy of note is negotiable. We have 
generally understood that note payable in 
exchange affects its negotiability, but we 
have seen somewhere the opinion of a party 
of authority that it does not effect it. If 
the exchange feature is not worded right, 
can it be so worded that it will not effect 
the negotiability of the note? 


W. B. Wiruamson, Cashier. 


$5,000 Asheville, N. C., Feb. 19,’10 
Four months after date, we, or 
either of us, promise to pay to 

John Doe or order, Five Thousand 
Bank’s No. and 00-100 Dollars, with current 
rate of exchange on New York, 
N. Y., for value received in a loan 
of money, payable at the office of 
the Wachovia Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, Asheville, N. C., with inter- 
est after maturity. 

The Drawers and Endorsers of 
this note severally waive present- 
ment, protest and notice of protest 
and guarantee its payment any 
time after maturity. 


Approved 


Peter Roe (Seal) 
John Smith (Seal) 


The note described in the 
Section 2 of the 


Answer: 
inquiry is negotiable. 


Law (North 


Negotiable Instruments 
Carolina Act,) provides that “The sum 
payable is a sum certain within the 
meaning of this Act, although it is to 
be paid: 


* * * 


“4. With exchange, whether at a 
fixed rate or at the current rate.” 


DRAFT DRAWN ON ONE BANK 
PAYABLE AT ANOTHER. 


Seatrie, March 5, 1910. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sm: We would greatly appreciate 
your opinion on the following: 

A bank located in a remote part of this 
State draws its draft on a nearby bank and 
stamps the draft “Payable, if desired, at 
A. B. Bank, Seattle, Wash.” Such a draft 
is received by X. Y. Bank, Seattle, in pay- 
ment of a collection and is cleared on A. B. 
Bank and paid by it in the regular course 
through the Clearing House. 

The question arises now as to the right 
of A. B. Bank to collect the draft from 
X. Y. Bank which endorses it “Paid through 
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Clearing House,” in the event the draft is 
not paid by the drawee. Is X. Y. Bank 
liable to A. B. Bank in that event? 


D. H. Moss, Vice-President. 


Answer: The presentment of the 
check through the clearing house to A. 
B. bank was not a negotiation thereof, 
but a demand of payment, and that 
bank did not merely cash the check, 
but paid it for the account of the 
drawee. The effect of such payment 
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was to discharge the draft (Negotiable 
Instruments Law [Wash.] Sec. 119), 
and the legal right of A. B. bank was 
not to present the draft to the drawee 
for payment, but treat it as a paid 
item, and look to the drawee for reim- 
bursement, in accordance with such ar- 
rangements as it may have with that 
bank. But so far as X. Y. bank is 
concerned, the payment was just as ir- 
revocable as if the draft had been drawn 
directly on bank A. B. 
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ALTERATION OF PASS BOOKS AND TRANSFER 
OF ACCOUNTS. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


A SAVINGS bank pass book, once 

issued should never be altered. 
It is liable to lead to complications 
and should not be encouraged. Not 
that a loss or a law suit will follow 
as a matter of course, but law suits 


feo 


THuRY siowTi raamerne ono wo 47 67S 


4¢eoo 
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Form 1.— Deposit slip with provision for “ split- 
ting up”’ the transferred balance. This bank 
keeps track of the forfeited interest on 
each withdrawal. Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, New York. 
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have arisen over just such trivial matters 
and it is best to be on the safe side 
of the question. As to the addition 
of a name, this is not attended with as 
much risk as an erasure, and is prac- 


tised to a greater or less degree in a 
great number of banks, and many have 
forms for such purposes. Frequently 
savings bank officials are asked to add 
names to existing accounts, or to alter 
single name accounts to joint or trust 
accounts or vice versa. It is always 
advisable when such alterations are 
made, that the authority for so doing 
should be clearly stated and filed for 
reference. 

The case of Kelly vs. Beeres (194 
N. Y., 49) one of the most recent 
(January, 1909) and most exhaustive of 
the “Joint Account Cases” in the New 
York courts, arose in a large measure 
over such alterations. The depositor had’ 
accounts in several savings banks, in 
single name accounts, and had them al- 
tered to either joint or trust accounts 
for her daughter. The deceased de- 
positor left a will disposing of her 
deposits in the various banks, by which 
the daughter was to receive about $7,- 
000, while the deposits totaled $9,- 
878, and action was brought to test 
the legality of these alterations and 
changes, which the daughter success- 
fully sustained on the ground that the 
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mother had intended to create joint 
ownership in these moneys and the in- 
tent being clear, no particular formula 
was required for so doing. 


CHANGE OF NAME. 


The only addition to a book, about 
which there can be no question, is in 
the case of maidens who wed, and de- 
sire to retain the old book from sen- 
timental reasons;—reasons connected 
with saving money for a “specific pur- 
pose;” the growth of the account, the 
numerous and frequent withdrawals; 
reminiscences of the happy days when 
the wedding trousseau was being pre- 
pared, and little knicknacs were being 
gathered for the new home, and so on 
adfinitum. In such cases it is entirely 
proper to add the marriage name, as 
for instance “Lillian P. King now 
Fisher,” indicating that Lillian was 
once single and now is married, and 
had enough left to keep her bank ac- 
count alive. 

But erasures or crossing out of names 
is quite a different matter and should 
never be practiced. It is frequently 
requested, and often for good and 
suficient reasons, but the account 
should be closed and a new account 
opened, thus making a self-explanatory 
transaction. 

Two cases in the New York courts 
illustrate this point. In one, that of 
Beaver vs. Beaver (117 N. Y. 421) 
the account was opened by the father 
“for” the son. The son’s name was 
erased from the book, but by whom and 


REDEPOSIT 
DATE, MK ‘so... 


No..3$ 0-34 
NAME, 


diLos Qrambacte, 


$..\oos......6 Mos 
$. So 3 Mos. 
— | 


$\MS 


NoT ON’ INT 


FROM No. 32S$.969. 


Form 2.— Redeposit ticket with provision for 
splitting the amount according tothe inter- 
est balance. Not necessary to refer to 
the old account at interest time. Pro- 
vidence (R. L) Institution for 
Savings. 


when, did not appear. Action was 
brought by the representatives of the 
son, after the death of both father and 
son, to recover the money so deposited, 
and while the erasure did not materially 
affect the outcome, it was an act that 
was open to question. 

In the famous Totton case (Matter 


UNION SQUARE SAVINGS BANK 


Formerly INSTITUTION FOR THE SAVINGS OF MERCHANTS’ CLERKS 


No. 20 Untow Square, New York 


Pay, by opening New Acount with same title as before, the Balance due, and 


charge the same to Passbook No. TSF, V7 *F...sent herewith. 


£2 


it thal 


Rit. Linh iPass eae Nate. See MENTE Ere 


Form 104% M—3-05 


Form 3.— Order for transfer of account. Union Square Savings Bank, New York. 
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CREDIT Deposit No... OG 222 
2 _ 


eee 





» Four | 
Wo. 47.72 Three 


No. 77.7 2¢ 


Norwich, Conn.. 


The Chelsea Savings Bank, 


Siz | So NORMIC 
a -anerouge Pe | “ Tra; a to Deposit Account of. Pore Lea iA > 
t ~ RS RO a aon 
| 


Bay 


and chargé to my account, Deposit Book, No. Fp. f22-. 


Form 4.—Order for transfer of account, with stub showing the distribution of interest which 


the old account was entitled to. 


This avoids referring to the old account. 


Chelsea Savings Bank, Norwich, Conn. 











Albany Exchange Savi 


OF ALBANY, 


account, in Albany en Savings , Bank, in my name 


jSFER et : 


—_ 


the dna of deposit account, as per accompanying Pass-book No. 


Dollars, 
wine ee ., 


to which said new account, please add the name oft OC AAR... he a 


as owner and creditor with myself of all moneys deposited this day, or of all moneys which may hereafter be deposited in said 
Albany Exchange Savings Bank under said new account, together with all the interest which may hereafter be credited to the said 
new account; with full authority for each, or either of us, or the survivor of us, to draw out from the said Bank, the whole or any 


par ees h moneys or such interest. I hereby certify that the joint owner with me of said deposit account, No. 
is st! ving. 2 - 


| $ SI0— ” 


— “ 





LOFTS. 








Form 5.— Order calling for change in the nature of account, making a single name account 


in joint names. 


of Totten, 179, N. Y. 112) a trust ac- 
count was altered by erasure, and when 
carried forward to a new number in 
the ledger of the bank, the account 
was headed without the portion erased. 
This also had but little effect on the 
final outcome, but the questions always 
arise in such instances: Who made 
this erasure? When was it done and 
by whose authority? What was the in- 
tent in opening an account in one form 
and by erasing a name, change the 
character of the account? What is 
the result upon the party whose name 
is thus cancelled? It is much safer in 
law and much better in banking to take 
the depositors’ receipt in full for the 
amount, issue a new book, and no ques- 
tion can arise,—provided, of course, the 
one making the withdrawal has the 
right to do so. It is about the same 
as altering a will by crossing out para- 
graphs, and is bound to open the ques- 
tion box, and question boxes are no 


Albany (N. Y.) Exchange Savings Bank. 


part of savings bank equipment. They 
are full of trouble and should be left 
alone. 


TRANSFER OF Pass Books. 


Transfers of pass books, being es- 
sentially deposits and withdrawals, ex- 
cept in cases where names are added 
to the book, are usually treated pre- 
cisely as cash transactions and put 
through the usual course. But inas- 
much as_ these transfers generally 
carry interest, it is advisable to have 
some provision for “distributing” the 
amount transferred at the time, so that 
reference to the old account will not 
be necessary when the next dividend 
is computed. Forms 1, 2 and 4, illus- 
trate this point. Notation is made on 
the new account and no further work 
is necessary to properly compute the 
interest. Transfers are not always 
attended with accrued interest, as for 
instance in transferring between those 
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having no previous interest in the ac- 
count. Banks make their own rules 
in such cases, but the usual custom 
is to allow interest where the owner- 
ship of the book is not materially 
changed, or the funds are not disturbed. 


TRANSFER 
DATE, Jo. /O 


No. ALL7 7 
; NA 
Pr a 


$... 72° 6 Mos 
$... 27? 


$ JO NOT ON INT. 


3 CSO. 


.3 Mos. 


From No yb 75 Kop, 


ry) 


yy 5) . peelihlr 


Form 6.—Transfer ticket showing distribution of 
interest. New Bedford (Mass.) Institu- 
tion for Savings. 


Some banks even go so far as to allow 
interest if the funds withdrawn are re- 
deposited the same day. And _ this 
would seem to be fair. 

For the simple act of closing a book 
and opening a new one in the same or 
in another name forms 4 and 5 are 
helpful. Form 4 of the Chelsea Sav- 
ings Bank, Norwich, Conn., with stub 
showing the distribution of interests is 
especially good. The addition of a 
name, making the same a joint account, 
with like privileges to each depositor, 
which alters, materially, the original 
contract of deposit, should have a clear- 
cut order, explicit in its intent, and 
Form 5 of the Albany Exchange Sav- 
ings Bank will illustrate this point. 
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The fine print of this order is es- 
pecially good. It was by a similar 
order that Mrs. Beeres in the Kelly vs. 
Beeres case referred to above, changed 
her accounts and accomplished _ her 
very evident purpose that the daughter 
should have these moneys. 


ASSIGNMENTS. 


Assignments of books are not to be 
encouraged. Some banks will not rec- 
ognize pass book assignments, and still 
others require that the transaction be 
made at the bank. Such assignments 
are frequently made in large cities in 
real estate and other business transac- 
tions, and especially during the clos- 
ing months of the interest period when 
to withdraw the funds would sacrifice 
the accrued interest. Where the period 
closes, say July 1, and a business tran- 
saction is closed on June first, it is 
more profitable to borrow on the book 
at six per cent. for one month and on 
July 1 receive six months’ interest at 
three and one-half or four per cent. 
Hence many commercial banks accept 
such security without hesitation. One 
bank at one period held over $200,000 
of such loans, with books scattered al! 
over New York, as security. The form 


4 ,- 
ae. a r 
PorTLAND, Me., * / od 19 OF 
To PORTLAND SAVINGS BANK: 


I bereby request and authorize you to make my deposit in your 


Bank represented by book of deposit No. ©7% 272 _ , subject also to the order 
Snfa+.Do Ser 4 Pree Kure F acc? 


€ 


and control of © 


and to pay to hw the full amount due thereon at any time; or, such 


other and smaller amounts as “Z@€ ,” may call for from time to time, 


— © 
and to charge the same to account of said deposit and book No. - © 2/0 
Provided thag the authority hereby conferred may be revoked by me at any 


time, and im any event shal! cease upon notice to the Rank of my death 
2) 
Lark 


Witme: 
Pg or af 
LaAna /or 


2 


Form 7.— Order for altering the form of pass 
book. Portland (Me.) Savings Bank. 


used by the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York, is quite complete, and is 
worthy of wide adoption. Where the 
transaction is between a depositor and 
a bank of discount the risk is nil, but 
when made between private _ parties, 
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there is room for gross frauds, not only 
on the bank but upon the assignee. 
The instance cited in the February 
Bankers MaGAzINeE (page 229) in con- 
nection with deposits by check will 
bear repeating in connection with as- 
signments. A depositor opened a 
book with a check. The fact that the 


(74 
Mn Consideration of the sum of Se 


deposit was under restriction was not 
known to the victim (whether the entry 
was stamped “Check” or not is not 
known to the writer) but at any rate 
the book was duly assigned for value 
and presented for payment at the bank, 
when the innocent holder was infcrmed 
that the check had been returned un- 


Dollars, 


to me in hand eat, the receipt whereof ifhereby we I do herpby assign, set over, transfer, 
¢ ) 7 
and deliver to > 


New Jersey, all nfy-fight, title penn Os as Ee WL Ah t+ n-72 of the Estate of 


7 CaAdty wW— C xe 


in and to all moneys now on deposit ig th fe name of a said 


— CGcee Vegan dD 


in the Hoboken Bank for Savings, in the City of Hoboken, N. J., 


LE ot eaig Bank. 
ong Kran Jr rin fhif~Ke day ot Megat 
aGpassia Http ead 


No. é 
Dated ai 


S¥xre or~7 of 
2A 88 
County OF Beer 


On this AAPA 


before me came Che ace KE Fg200 


bole 


State of 


es 


late of 
find represented by Bank Book 


we 7 


dav of —_ Kee -peceZ 


Pl dear of 


known to me and 


to me known to be the person described i in ank<ho executed the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged 


that She executed the same for the purposes therein set forth. 


Notary or Commissioner must attach Certificate of his appointment. 


Form 8.—Transfer of beneficial interest in savings bank account by 


assignment. 


Hoboken (N. J.) Bank for Savings. 


City Insttution for Salnngs. 


Co the Treasurer : 


Lowell, Mass., Vriche /oO P| a 


2 Sir: ~~ received I hereby transfer, assign, and set over to 
Wackice Zecher 


Book No. 7 & 77 


Witness: ¢ 


Form 9.—Transfer of book by assignment. 


- ee oe 


City Institution for Savings, 


all my rights, title, and interest in 


ASS SS plu se | 


a 


Lowell, Mass. 
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<HARLESTOWN, CeT /o. SF 


thed, / hereby assign, transfer and set ova 


AALIM. 


issued by the 


to 
all monéys now due thereo. 


Signed and sealed C 


Le 


Form 10.—Transfer of savings bank account by assignment. 


Deposit Book Nott 7 


ARLESTOWN FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANK 


together with 


raged to the By-Laws of said Bank. 


Charlestown (Mass.) Five 


Cents Savings Bank. 


paid, and the kock was therefore void. 
But it can easily be seen that litiga- 
ion might have been the result, as a 
pass book had been issued showing a 
credit which would not be honored and 
an innocent party had been victimized. 
Hence the rule and by-law that no as- 
signment will be recognized unless 
made under stipulated conditions. And 
also that check deposits should be 
credited with extreme care, and due 
precaution taken against fraudulent use 
of the book, as indicated in a preced- 
ing number. 

This matter of assignments presents 
one or two fine points of law, upon 
which the cases in the courts are not 
over-numerous. Whether or no a savings 
bank may make a rule that no pass 
book can be assigned, or will not rec- 
ognize any assignment, does not seem 
to have been judicially determined, at 
least in New York. But a pass book, 
heing evidence of ownership, while not 
negotiable, is doubtless assignable like 
any other evidence of debt. But since 
a bank may make reasonable rules for 
its protection, it is probably true that 
the courts would sustain a by-law to 
the effect that notice of assignments 
must be given the bank. And this for 
the same reason that stock in corpora- 
tions, while transferable from hand to 
hand, is not binding upon the corpora- 
tion unless duly endorsed upon th. rec- 
ords of the corporation. 

Where, the 


however, assignment, 


through fraud, is for more than the 
book calls for, the assignee would take 
no better title to the funds than had 
his principal, and could’ only claim 
that which was due the depositor. He 
could, however, if obstreperous, make 
trouble for the bank, and the free trans- 
fer of such kooks is not, and should not 
be encouraged. But many banks pro- 
vide for such transfers by proper 
blanks. A simple form will be found 


will please 


pay to The Corn Exchange Bank, 


oe ie the sum of. coiesiescente<tewine 


Dollars, named in the within assignment 


and charge to Book N 376.917 


Form lila.— Order on savings bank accom- 
panied by assignment of bank book 
(Form 11b). Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York. 
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sis? sym ene meee 


ye 


as shown by Pass’ Book No 


. delivered herewith, with authority to demand and to receive said sum and to receipt therefor. 


Va 
$. foo. ph. ere 
Witness 


a Oe 


Form 11b.—Reverse of Form lla. Assignment of savings bank pass book. Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York. 


The Corn Exchange Bank, 


If SPECIMEN SIGNATURE DOES NOT AGREE WITH RECORDED SIGNATURE OF DEPOSITOR, KINDLY NOTIFY US AT ONCE AT OUR EXPENSE 


Form lic.—Notice to savings bank that pass book is held under assignment. Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York. 


New York—Z 


Please take notice that loan made by us with Pass Book 


z 
Nox.7. GALSF... of your institution in name o 


wz 
as collateral, has been paid and we desire to withdraw notice of<é 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK. 


Form 1ld.— Notice to savings bank that loan has been paid and book returned to owner. 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 
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in Forms 9 and 10, while a more com- 
jlete one will be found in No. 8. 


Deceasep Persons. 


Accounts of deceased persons are at- 
ended with somewhat elaborate cere- 
sony. The contract of the bank is to 
ay “the legal representative,” and 
vho the duly authenticated legal rep- 
esentative is, must be “duly” ascer- 
‘ained. Where the amount involved is 
mall, the custom, more or less general, 
; to reimburse the family for burial ex- 
penses, ete., and in such cases proof of 
death, proper releases, ete., are re- 
quired. In New York, all savings bank 
.ccounts are subject to the inheritance 
tax law, and the consent of the State 
Comptroller must be obtained before 
making payment. But this is such a 
lengthy and important subject that it 
is reserved for extensive treatment at a 
later date. Suffice for the present to 
give the rules of the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, which appear on the back 
of the order used in such cases, giving 
the procedure required. This is typical 
of the custom prevailing in the New 
York savings banks: 


BOSTON’S BIG TRUST 


7 line with the important merger of trust 
companies which took place in New 
York early in the year, Boston has had 
a similar consolidation recently, which is 
likely to have an important bearing upon 
the business interests of the city and New 
England. : 
the Old Colony Trust Company and the 
City Trust Company came together on 
february 21, retaining the name of the Old 
Colony, but adopting some of the policies 
of the City Trust Company, which have 
made it one of the most prosperous and 
rapidly growing trust companies in the 
country. The Old Colony also takes for its 
president, Philip Stockton, who as_presi- 
dent of the City Trust Company, contrib- 
uted so much to the growth and prosperity 
of that institution. 
There has been much idle talk in Boston 
as to the meaning of this merger and its 
relation to various banking houses and na- 
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Requirements for Transferring the Account 
of a Deceased Person. 


1. The pass-book. 

2. Certificate of appointment of executors 
or administrators. If not known at 
the bank, their signatures should be 
endorsed on the certificate and veri- 
fied by a bank officer or notary public. 

Waiver from the State Comptroller as 
to tax. In New York City apply to 
his attorney, Edward H. Fallows, 170 
Broadway. We can obtain the waiver, 
but it may take a few days longer. 

This transfer blank signed by the ad- 
ministrator or executor at the word 
“Signature.” 

Specimen signatures of executors or ad- 
ministrators on Form A, for attach- 
ing to our books. 

Please state how many names are re- 
quired for drawing. 


Requirements for Transferring a Trust 


Account to the Beneficiary. 


1. The pass-book. 
2, This transfer blank signed at the word 
“Signature,” 
(a) by the trustee, if living; 
(b) if deceased, by the beneficiary. 

In case of death of the trustee, a death 
certificate from the public authorities, 
or other satisfactory evidence ot 
death. 

Specimen signatures properly identified 
of the beneficiary on Form A, for at- 
taching to our books and cards. 

The trustee can transfer the account 
only to the beneficiary originally 
named. 


COMPANY MERGER. 


tional banks. It may be said, however, that 
the Old Colony Trust Company, as at pres- 
ent organized, stands for itself alone and 
the interests of its depositors and patrons, 
which means the great business interests of 
Boston and New England. 

The Old Colony Trust Company has been 
a wonderfully successful and well managed 
institution, but its policies, while eminently 
safe and proper, have not been as helpful 
to business enterprise and progress as those 
of the City Trust Company, which some 
time ago adopted a winning policy of aiding 
the local business man wherever it could 
without prejudicing sound banking require- 
ments. 

It can easily be seen, therefore, how this 
greater institution, with resources of more 
than $70,000,000, with this broader policy 
in force and the men at the head with the 
necessary ability and willingness to help, can 
be a powerful aid to the movement to ad- 
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Recently Completed Building of the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
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Main Banking Room, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 





BOSTON’S BIG 


vance New England’s_ business interests, 
which just now appears to be taking defi- 
nite shape. 

Philip Stockton, who becomes president 
of the enlarged institution at the age of 
thirty-five, has had a remarkably successful 
banking career. He was born in 1874 and 
is the son of Howard Stockton, actuary of 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company and formerly president of the 
American Bell Telephone Company and 
treasurer of the Cocheco and Merrimack 
Manufacturing Companies. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard with the class of ’96 
and from the Institute of Technology in 
1899, with the degree of civil engineer. He 
began work in the Merrimack Mills, became 
treasurer of the Lowell Bleachery, and, con- 
trary to the usual method, began his bank- 
ing career at the top, becoming president of 
the City sa'rust Company at its inception, 
February 10, 1902. Mr. Stockton is a di- 
rector of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Winthrop National Bank, Provident Insti- 
tution for Savings, Beacon Trust Company, 
Cambridge Trust Company, and of many 
manufacturing and business corporations. 
He is popular in business circles, a highly 
successful organizer and has always com- 
manded the hearty co-operation and ener- 
getic assistance of his directors. 

The Old Colony Trust Company began 
business June 16, 1890, and paid its first 
dividend of three per cent. in the following 
December. Since that time its earnings 
have been as high as fifty per cent. in one 
vear, and by January 31, 1910, its accumu- 
lated surplus was over $6,500,000, and it 
had over 17,000 depositors. 

The City Trust Company was organized 
in 1902 with a capital of $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus of a like amount. The initial dividend 
was eight per cent., increased in 1906 to 
twelve per cent., and the merger found it 
with a surplus of $3,000,000 and $26,000,000 
of deposits, a mark which it attained in an 
incredibly short time. 

The two companies came together on a 
basis of five shares of City Trust to three 
shares of Old Colony, an arrangement emi- 
nently fair to all stockholders. 

The combined institution is fortunate in 
having for its home the spacious building 
only recently completed and occupied by 
the Old Colony, in which ample facilities 
were ready for the staff and equipment of 
the enlarged institution. This building, 
which represents an investment of $1,500,- 
000, is a dignified and handsome structure, 
in the construction of which no expense has 
heen spared to provide every modern facili- 
ty for the prompt and convenient despatch 
of business. The safe deposit vaults in the 
basement are among the largest and finest 
in the country. 

The merger of the Old Colony and City 
Trust Companies means the strengthening 
of all the modern trust company depart- 
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ments as existing in both institutions. Each 
has been conspicuously successful in certain 
specialized lines and each has recognized 
the perfection to which the other had car- 
ried these particular departments, which in- 
clude the care of estates, reorganization and 
transfer, certification of municipal bonds 
and notes, safe deposit, etc., each with an 
expert at its head and a competent staff of 
assistants. . 

The principal depositaries of the new in- 
stitution will be the National Shawmut 
Bank, the First National Bank and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 

The Old Colony now ranks as the fifth 
largest trust company in the United States, 
being exceeded in the amount of its depos- 
its only by four New York trust compan- 
ies, the Guaranty Trust, Farmers Loan & 
Trust, Central Trust and United States 
Trust Companies. This gives Boston the 
fifth largest trust company and the fourth 
largest bank in the country. 

The official staff of the reorganized Old 
Colony Trust Company includes T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Jr., as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; Goraon Abbott, chair- 
man of the board of directors, and Francis 
R. Hart, vice-chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

These gentlemen have been the conspicuous 
factors in the development of the company 
to its present important position. 

The other ofticers, besides Philip Stockten, 
president, are Wallace B. Donham, Arthur 
Adams and J. R. Wakefield, vice-presi- 
dents; Frederic G. Pousland, treasurer; E. 
Elmer Foye, manager credit department; 
George W. Grant, cashier, and Chester B. 
Humphrey, secretary. 

The board of directors, which, as will be 
seen, embraces representatives of all branch- 
es of industry and finance in Boston, in- 
cludes: Gordon Abbott, chairman; Francis 
R. Hart, vice-chairman; Charles F. Adams, 
2d, Oliver Ames, F. Lothrop Ames, C. W. 
Amory, Charles F. Ayer, Samuel Carr, B. P. 
Cheney, T. Jefferson Coolidge, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., Charles E. Cotting, Alvah 
Crocker, Philip Y. DeNormandie, Philip 
Dexter, George A. Draper, Frederic C. Du- 
maine, William Endicott, Jr., Wilmot R. 
Evans, Frederick P. Fish, Reginald Foster, 
George P. Gardner, E. Farnham Greene, 
Robert F. Herrick, Henry S. Howe, Wal- 
ter Hunnewell, Henry C. Jackson, George 
E. Keith, Gardner M. Lane, Thomas I.. 
Livermore, Arthur Lyman, Charles S. Mel- 
len, Lawrence Minot, Maxwell Norman, 
Richard Olney, Robert T. Paine, 2d, Henry 
Parkman, Andrew W. Preston, Richard S. 
Russell, Philip L. Saltonstall, Herbert M. 
Sears, Quincy A. Shaw, Howard Stockton, 
Philip Stockton, Charles A. Stone, Galen I.. 
Stone, Nathaniel Thayer, Lucius Tuttle, H. 
O. Underwood, Eliot Wadsworth, Stephen 
M. Weld, Sianey W. Winslow and Charles 
W. Whittier. 
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Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


THE BANK OF FRANCE IN 1909. 


HE annual report of the Bank of 
France on the operations for 1909 
tells a remarkable story of strength 
and power. Governor Pallain, speaking 
of general market conditions, including 
the violent speculation in this country 
and the advance of the Bank of Eng- 
land rate within two weeks from two 
and one-half per cent. to five per cent., 
declares: 

“As to ourselves, the condition of the 
exchanges and the importance of our 
metallic reserves relieved us from re- 
course to such defensive measures. At 
the same time, in view of the interrela- 
tion and unity between all great mar- 
kets, prudence required foresight and 
alertness in order to resist the reaction 
of these events. This is why it was con- 


sidered proper to pursue again the 


monetary policy inaugurated several 
years ago by the Bank of France and 
practiced whenever it has been neces- 
sary. This monetary policy has for is 
object, in the interest of our national 
commerce, of our industry and of our 
agriculture, of giving as much stability 
as possible to the condition of the ex- 
changes, not only in France, but on the 
great controlling markets of the world. 
* * * We have accordingly invested 
a part of our resources in paper payable 
upon the London market and have thus 
protected our country in advance against 
the risk of the dearness of money, which 
in our very favorable economic situation 
would have been entirely unjustifiable.” 


The fact that the economic activity 
which was checked in 1907 has been 
partly resumed is indicated by the in- 
crease of the gross operations of the 
bank by the sum of 446,620,400 francs, 
making the operations for 1909 22,197,- 
378,200 franes, exclusive of the large 
amounts handled for the Treasury. 

The fluctuations of the metallic re- 
‘erve during the year were comparative- 
ly small. The maximum attained by the 


gold holdings of the bank was 3,713,- 
700,000 frances ($716,746,000), the 
highest point ever attained in the his- 
tory of the bank. The gold held on 
December 31, 1909, was 3,487,000,000 
francs ($673,000,000), and the silver, 
873,200,060 franes. The silver, which 
steadily increased up to 1895, has con- 
tinued to decrease in recent years. The 
maximum of 1895 was 1,262,000,000 
franes, which had fallen in 1900 to 
1,158,200,000 franes; in 1905, to 1,- 
113,300,000 franes; and in 1907, to 
998,500,000 frances. The amount at 
the close of 1909 was only 873,200,000 
frances ($168,500,000). So rapid has 
been the accumulation of gold that while 
the average circulation increased 226,- 
484,700 franes ($43,700,000) over 
1908, and stood for 1909 at 5,079,- 
925,300 franes, the productive part not 
covered by metal was only 10.94 per 
cent. of the total in 1909, as compared 
with 18.48 per cent. for 1908. 

The amount of discounts for 1909 was 
21,524,972 pieces, of a value of 12,- 
336,372,800 francs. The average value 
per piece was 573 frances, against 586 
francs in 1908, and the average matur- 
ity was 22.53 days, as compared with 
25.65 days for 1908. 

Resources like this permitted the 
maintenance throughout the year of a 
discount rate of three per cent., while 
five per cent. prevailed part of the time 
at London and six changes were made 
during the year. A table is printed in 
the report, throwing a striking light on 
this stability of the discount rate, which 
has been changed at the Bank of France 
only ten times for the eleven years end- 
ing with 1909, while it has been changed 
eighteen times in Austria, twenty-four 
times in The Netherlands, twenty-seven 
times in Belgium, fifty-one times in Ger- 
many, and sixty times in England. 

The bank has fulfilled five years 
ahead of time the requirement of the 
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law of 1897 extending the charter, that 
it should create fifteen additional bu- 
reaux before 1914. The bank has gone 
much further than this, however, in en- 
deavoring to place its resources at the 
command of French commerce. The 
total number of banking offices of dif- 
ferent types is now 503, where at the 
time of the renewal of the charter, in 
1897, it was only 261 and that act con- 
templated an ultimate total of only 317. 
The number of shareholders of the bank 
on December 31 last was 32,544, of 
which 18,133 did not possess more than 
two shares each and only 112 possessed 
more than one hundred shares each. The 
aim of the bank is thus summed up in 
the concluding paragraph of M. Pal- 
lain’s report: 

“We have sought as far as possible 
to perfect our methods, to extend our 
role, and to respond in a word, as far as 
is permitted to a bank of issue, to the 
confidence shown in us by commerce, 
industry and agriculture. It is thus 
that the bank becomes from day to day 
a more intimate co-laborer with them 
in the great work of expansion which 
they are accomplishing at home and 
abroad.” 


A MORTGAGE BANK IN BRAZIL. 


"THE experiment of a large mortgage 


bank, issuing mortgage bonds 
upon the security of the loans made, is 
about to be tried upon a large scale in 
Brazil. The institution is to be 
known as the “Crédit Foncier du Bré- 
sil,” on the model of the “Crédit Fon- 
cier de France.” The capital for the 
institution has been found abroad, to 
the amount of 12,500,000 franes ($2,- 
412,500), under the auspices of the 
Spanish Bank of the River Plate, the 
Commercial and Industrial Society of 
Paris, and the Central Corporation of 
French Provincial Bankers. Subscrip- 
tions are being received at the rate of 
477.50 for bonds of 500 francs, paying 
five per cent., payable on January 1 and 
July 1 of each year, subject to the de- 
duction of the French taxes and re- 
deemable at a maximum term of fifty 
vears, beginning with 1915. 
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The new institution was authorized 
to operate in Brazil by decree of Au- 
gust 1, 1907. The fact that it was a 
French corporation, but subject to Bra- 
zilian law, required negotiations which 
delayed the opening, but the institution 
is now ready to begin operations. The 
securities issued will be divided, as in 
France, into two classes,—land mort- 
gages and municipal obligations,—but 
it is also proposed, by means of an 
agreement with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, to make loans to the Federal 
Union, to the States and to the munici- 
palities, each class of obligation to have 
a special claim upon the loans made 
with its proceeds. The Brazilian law 
authorizing the company provides for 
the immediate disposition of property 
where there is default in payments to 
the “Crédit Foncier.” In disposing of 
the property the institution is relieved 
from any new valuation, but may use 
that which served as the basis for the 
loan. The company is also authorized 
to seize the property and operate it, 
with a prior right over claims of third 
parties or of the owner. 

While the system of land mortgage 
banks is well established in Europe, it 
is exposed to some uncertainties in a 
country where land values have not be- 
come comparatively stable. A hopeful 
view of the outlook for the “Crédit 
Foncier du Brésil” is taken, however, in 
the analysis of the project given in the 
“Moniteur des Intérets Matériels” of 
January 21 last. It is declared that in 
a new country with an exceptional fu- 
ture, where the population has increased 
from 14,000,000, in 1890, to 20,000.- 
000, in 1907, over an area representing 
sixteen times that of France, and where 
the need of considerable capital is keen- 
ly felt for developing the enormous 
riches which exist in a latent state, a 
great organism of real estate credit is 
a necessity. It is this gap which the 
“Crédit Foncier” is expected to fill by 
reason of the authority it possesses to 
establish branches as rapidly as they 
are required. A favorable aspect of the 
situation, from the standpoint of the 
bank, is the high rates of interest 
which are obtained in the southern re- 
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sublic. Loans on first mortgage on the 
rest lecated properties of Rio de 
faneiro and the capitals of the States 
re made at a rate of interest varying 
rom nine to twelve per cent. These 
igh rates of return correspond to 
ntals and to rates for money for other 
urposes, so that an average rate of ten 
per cent. is confidently counted upon by 
ihe new institution. The significant 
‘act is pointed out, however, that it is 
tie improvement in the monetary situ- 
«tion which has contributed to make it 
possible to invest a large amount of for- 
<ign capital in Brazil without risk of 
loss. 


DEFAULTED LOANS 
AMERICA. 


IN LATIN 


AN interesting summary of the status 
f of loans which are in default or 
in arrears in Latin-American countries 
is made by the “London Economist” of 
February 19 last, based upon the an- 
nual report of the Corporation of For- 
eign Bondholders. Ecuador is treated 


as the worst offender, in having vio- 


lated the contract made in 1908 be- 
tween the government and the holders 
of Guayaquil and Quito railway bonds 
to create a deposit found for the benefit 
of the railway. The order for the de- 
posits was given by the government with 
a great flourish of trumpets, but they 
soon began to diminish and then ceased 
altogether. 

Some up-to-date information is given 
in regard to the failure of the attempted 
arrangement between Costa Rica and 
the National City Bank of New York 
and in regard to the status of the ar- 
rangement between Honduras and J. P. 
Morgan & Company. After referring 
to the failure thus far of any definite 
arrangement to refund the debt of 
Guatemala, the “Economist” sums up 
the report on these matters as follows: 

“Other defaulting Republics in the 
revolutionary zone are content to con- 
tinue in the ancient way, allowing ar- 
rears of debt to accumulate without a 
struggle, whilst they devote all their 
energies to internal dissensions. Of 
these the position of Costa Rica is at 


present perhaps the worst. It has an 
external debt of £2,000,000, and owes 
£1,050,000 in arrears of interest. The 
cloud over its finances, which showed at 
one time signs of lifting, has settled 
down again. In July the National City 
Bank of New York entered into a con- 
tract for the conversion of the debt on 
the security of the whole customs duties, 
but a clause providing for the interven- 
tion of the United States in case of de- 
fault led to its rejection by the Costa 
Rican Congress. The country has suf- 
fered from a decrease in the exports of 
coffee, and a hurricane has injured the 
banana crop. The times are, therefore, 
not very favorable for retrenchment 
and reform. In one respect, however, 
the outlook for the foreign bondholders 
has brightened a little. According to 
President Viquez, the real obstacle to 
settlement has been that without an ex- 
port tax on bananas the Treasury would 
not bind itself to maintain the service 
of the debt. Congress has now imposed 
that tax as from October 29. It has 
not, as it was asked, assigned the new 
tax to the service of the debt, but it is 
to be hoped that the incoming govern- 
ment will remember President Viquez’ 
intentions, and take this opportunity of 
doing something to redeem the financial 
reputation of the country. 

“Honduras, with its external debt of 
£5,398,570, and its debt for arrears of 
interest of £17,071,940, is the biggest 
defaulter on the list; but the scheme of 
settlement which is now being carried 
through by J. P. Morgan and Co. has 
brought it that relief for which Costa 
Rica must still wait. The bondholders 
are getting only three shillings in the 
pound, with arrears of interest, but the 
debt has been accumulating since 1873, 
and as the Corporation truly says, a lit- 
tle cash is equal to a much larger 
amount in Honduranean promises.” 

It is declared by the London publica- 
tion that the disposition of the United 
States to take increased interest in the 
public finances of the smaller republics 
“has now developed from an uncon- 
scious tendency into a deliberate pol- 
After referring to some utter- 


? 


. > 
icy. 
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ances of President Taft, it is declared 
by the “Economist”: 


“In these words we may see the diplo- 
matic statement of a practical intention 
to increase the financial control over the 
irresponsible governments, and to exer- 
cise it in the interests in the first place, 
no doubt, of order and financial probity, 
but in the second, of the United States. 
At least, public opinion is entitled to 
expect that it will be probity first. It 
might feel a little more confident had 
not the United States Government given 
its support to those contracts under 
which the Government of Guatemala has 
alienated the bondholders’ securities to 
an American syndicate. In _ general 
however, the increasing interest taken 
by the United States Government in the 
settlement of the ruined finances of 
these Republics cannot but brighten the 
prospect for the bondholders. The set- 
tlement in Honduras, and that which has 
been attempted in Costa Rica, are, on 
the whole, favorable. In Nicaragua 


also a voluntary conversion of the out- 


standing railway loan of 1886 has been 
carried through by means of a new loan 
of £1,250,000, secured upon the cus- 
toms duties and other guarantees. The 
fair prospects of the settlement have, 
however, unfortunately been marred by 
the outbreak of a revolution against the 
Government of General Zelaya, which 
is still proceeding in spite of the active 
intervention of the United States.” 


LONDON BANKING PROFITS. 


"THE London banks appear to have 

done a trifle better in the closing 
half of the year 1909 than the earlier 
half. The profit margin,—that is, the 
difference between the rate of allow- 
ances on deposits and the market rate 
of discounts,—did not show much im- 
provement; but the rates themselves 
were higher, which is an important con- 
sideration, in view of the considerable 
amount of balances on which no interest 
is paid. The largest of the metropoli- 
tan banks with country branches is the 
London City & Midland, which at the 


close of 1909 had resources of £82 
513,000, and showed net profits for the 
half year of £372,700. The Union of 
London & Smiths ranked next, with re 
sources of £47,005,000 and profits fo: 
the half year of £217,400. 

The amount paid out by the report- 
ing banks for interest,—the principa! 
source of expenditure apart from oper- 
ating expenses,—amounted to £775,90: 
for the second half of 1909, as com- 
pared with £560,100 in the second hal 
of 1908. This was an increase of 38. 
per cent., but, it is declared by th 
“London Economist” of February 1) 
last, that, as the rate of al- 
lowance on _ deposits was _ nearly 
doubled, being £1 19s. 7d., agains: 
£1, it would appear that the 
amount held at interest had materially 
decreased. The amounts paid for ex- 
penses have decreased, but comparison 
is rendered difficult by the changes tak- 
ing place in the banks themselves, and 
also by changes in their methods of ren- 
dering their balance-sheets. The total 
shown in December, 1908, should be re- 
duced by deduction of £184,400, the 
expenses shown then by Parr’s Bank, 
which does not now quote this item. 
Making this allowance, the total for 
December, 1909, would show an in- 
crease of £152,500. It must, however, 
be remembered that the number of offices 
included in the accounts for 1908 was 
3,610, whilst the number involved in 
December last was 3,964. 

In rates of dividend paid the changes 
are very few. Lloyds Bank again pays 
only sixteen and one-quarter per cent., 
as compared with eighteen and three- 
quarters per cent. twelve months ago, 
and Barclay’s Bank twelve and one- 
half per cent., against fifteen per cent. 
formerly. On the other hand, Union 
and Smiths Bank now again pays 2 
bonus of 1s 6d per share, thus revert- 
ing to a practice which had been sus- 
pended during the three previous half- 
years. The London County and West- 
minster Bank pays dividend at the rate 
of twenty per cent. per annum upon the 
capita] as rearranged of £3,500,000. 
So far as the former shareholders in 
the London and Westminster Bank «re 
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oncerned, this compares with the rate 
f twelve per cent. per annum paid in 
‘uly last, but as the addition to the 
‘apital of the London and County Bank 
: only £1,500,000, against the London 
nd Westminster Bank’s old capital of 
2,800,000, the dividend actually dis- 
tributed on these shares only amounts 
to £150,000, against the former amount 
of £168,000. 


BANKING CONCENTRATION IN 
GERMANY. 


N interesting summary of the pro- 
gress in banking concentration in 
Germany has been submitted to the 
State Department by the United States 
consul at Brunswick, Talbot J. Albert. 
He says in the reports for February 26 
last: 

“An interesting table just published 
in the Bankbeamten Zeitung, the organ 
of the German Bank Officers’ Union, 
shows that in this process of concentra- 
tion sixty firms have been consolidated 
with 38 banks. Two large provincial 
institutions have considerably extended 
their business sphere. The Mittel 
deutsche Privatbank, which originated 
in a fusion between the Magdeburger 
Privatbank and Dresdner Bankverein, 
has also absorbed two private banks. 

“Furthermore, the Rheinisch West- 
faelische Disconto Gesellschaft, by tak- 
ing $3,570,000 in shares of the firm of 
Hardy & Co., of Berlin, has removed to 
that city. The Berg- and Metallbank, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, by entering 
into a limited partnership with Died- 
rich Leo & Co., Berlin, has established 
itself also in the imperial capital. 

“The largest number of fusions have 
been made by the Niederdeutsche Bank 
of Dortmund, the Magdeburger Bank- 
verein, the Siideutsche Disconto Gesell- 
schaft, and the Wiirttembergische Ver- 
einsbank. A fact of special interest is 
the establishment by the Deutsche Bank 
of Berlin of a branch in Constantinople 
and the taking over by the same bank 
of the firm of Balser & Co., of Brussels, 


thereby establishing a branch in that 
city. 


“The increase in capital of twenty- 
two banks amounted to more than $30,- 
000,000.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN SPANISH 
EXCHANGE. 


Grain is going through somewhat the 

same process in regard to the value 
of her currency which was witnessed in 
this country after the Civil War. With- 
out definite legislation providing for the 
resumption of gold payments, the coun- 
try has been allowed to “grow up” to 
the excessive volume of paper which was 
afloat at the close of the war with the 
United States. From a depreciation of 
nearly fifty per cent., the notes of the 
Bank of Spain have gradually worked 
up until the average exchange upon 
Paris was reduced in 1908 to 113 per 
cent. and in 1909 to 110 per cent. As 
the coinage unit of the two countries is 
the same, this means that 110 pesetas 
were required on the average during 
1909 for the purchase of French bills 
for 100 francs. The real improvement, 
however, as pointed out by M. Aupetit, 
in his monthly summary of financial 
conditions in the “Revue Economique 
Internationale” for January, is greater 
at the present time than the average of 
the year. Exchange at the close of 
December, 1908, was 111.40, and had 
fallen on December 31, 1909, to 107.72. 
A still further improvement to 107.06 
took place during January. 

It is declared by M. Aupetit that ex- 
change transactions have been provided 
sufficiently for normal sources, so that 
the intervention of the government has 
not assumed an exceptional importance. 
The amount of gold received for cus- 
toms during 1909 reached 69,000,000 
pesetas ($13,500,000), after devoting 
42,000,000 pesetas to the interest on the 
foreign debt. 

This gradual improvement in ex- 
change is considered by careful observ- 
ers preferable to a too sudden advance, 
because of the adverse effect which 
would be exercised by the fall in price 
upon several industries and upon the 
opportunity for exportation. 
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THE STILWELL INTERNATIONAL TRANS-CON- 
TINENTAL RAILROAD. 


The Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Fast Nearing Completion, Opening Up 
a Vast Agricultural Empire in the United States and the Marvelous 
Mineral Belt of Northern Mexico. 


By Landen Gates. 


i? a few years more it will be within the 
realm of accomplishment for two trav- 
elers to leave any port on the western 
coast of Central or South America or Mexi- 
co and for one of them to reach Liverpool, 
or, for that matter, any city in Europe over 
a week ahead of the other. He will not 
have to use an airship either to do it, nor 
will he have at his beck or call any greater 


in the columns of the newspapers, that will 
perform this wonder of time saving to trav- 
elers. 


A Savino or Severat Hunprep Mites. 

This railroad is the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railroad, a project, the great impor- 
tance of which as an economic factor of far- 
reaching potentialities is as yet very slightly 


A Long Rock Cut on the Orient in the Sierra Madre Mountains near the Continental Divide 


conveniences in the form of comfort or 
speed than is at the command of the other 
traveler whom he shall have left so far be- 
hind. 

This will probably strike your readers as 
an anomaly, and one so out of the ordinary 
as to arouse curiosity immediately; they 
will at once want to know what freak of 
nature or method of traveling makes this 
possible. This they shall know. There is now 
under construction a new transcontinental 
railroad, fast approaching completion, about 
which until recently but little has appeared 


understood and still less appreciated in the 
United States, whose commercial prosperity 
it will develop to an immeasurable degree. 
This road Arthur E. Stilwell is building. 


As time passes it will become more 
familiar to the general public as_ the 
Stilwell road. It will shorten the dis- 
tance between the Pacific coast and 
Kansas City over 400 miles. Here 
you have the secret. By laying before 
you a map of the North American conti- 
nent and then running a lead pencil straight 
down from the very farthest north latitude 
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to the very farthest south latitude, so that 
it will exactly skirt the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco, vou will notice that the coast line 
forming the Gulf of California in Mexico 


EDWARD DICKINSON 


Vice-President and General Manager Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railway. 


is more than 500 miles inside of the coast 
line of California around San Francisco, 
and it is here at Topolobampo, Mexico, one 
of the most magnificent land-locked harbors 
on the entire Pacific coast, where the Stil- 
well road will end. 

When the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railroad is finished, a traveler from the 
Orient can leave his steamer at Topolobam- 
po, get into a comfortable Pullman car, 
and be humming over the rails on his way 
East five hundred miles ahead of the 
traveler arriving at San Francisco at the 
same hour, and by the time the man 
traveling via San Francisco reaches New 
York, the other man will be on an Atlantic 
Ocean liner 500 miles nearer his destination. 

Who is there who can gainsay that a rail- 
road that can cut the distance of travel by 
such dimensions and lop off time, not by 
hours, but by days, has not a brilliant fu- 
ture before it, since it is conceded on all 
sides that transportation as certainly gravi- 
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tates towards time as the apple does to the 
earth? 


Not LINE. 


This is not the only respect in which 
the Stilwell road is unique. When fin- 
ished it will be the first Pacific coast 
road the entire length of which will parallel 
no other transcontinental line. As a politi- 
cal factor towards cementing peace between 
two great nations, it will have an important 
part, as it will be the first railroad of mag- 
nitude to indissolubly link the commercial 
destiny of the United States and the Repui- 
lic of Mexico. The construction of the Stil- 
well road has also done away with the cher- 
ished belief in important financial circles of 
the necessity for, financial intervention of 
great underwriting bankers before any rail- 
road of such length in mileage as this road 
will have, could be built. The Stilwell road 


A PARALLEL 


JOHN F. WALLACE 


Vice-President Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient Railway. 


can be classified, and no doubt always will 
be classified, as a popular railroad, for every 


dollar of the millions so far invested in 
it has been raised by a direct appeal to the 
public. 





THE 


But the strangest chapter in the history 
of the Stilwell road is that it is a child of 
disaster. Its inception sprang directly from 
a heated contest for control of another rail- 
road built by Mr. Stilwell, and which he lost 


ENRIQUE CREEL 


Governor of the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
and a Vice-President of the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway. 


none too creditable to the 
refer to the Kansas City 
Southern. This road, like Stilwell’s present 
road, was constructed to save time. It ran 
as straight as a crow could fly from Kansas 
City southward to Port Arthur, Texas, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and when it was first 
projected there were few people indeed, es- 
pecially in railroad circles, to concede this 
railroad a future, as they could not see 
enough traffic ahead of it in a country the 
greater part of which barely raised enough 
to sustain razor-back hogs. Still, Mr. Stil- 
well had a different idea.. He saw beyond 
the territory the Kansas City Southern 
would traverse. It was upon the through 
freight in cotton, long leaf pine and oil he 


in a manner 
usurpers. I 
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depended to produce traffic enough to make 
the operation of the road profitable, and 
the history of this railroad has vindicated 
his judgment, and moreover, proved that he 
builded even wiser than he thought. 

In his preliminary estimate of the earn- 
ing probabilities of the Kansas City South- 
ern, he set $6,000 a mile per annum as his 
highest figure, an estimate which was at 
that time generally scoffed at. Was he 
wrong? Was he an extravagant optimist? 
Let us judge by railroad statistics. In 1909 
the gross earnings of the Kansas City South- 
ern were $10,606 per mile, in 1908 they were 
$10,591, in 1907 they were $10,908, and since 
1905 they were always considerably in ex- 
cess of his estimate of $6,000 per mile. 


Loss or THE Kansas City Sovuriern. 


In mentioning the incidents leading up to 
the less to Stilwell of the Kansas City 
Southern, I am not revealing anything in the 
nature of inside history, but stating facts 
generally known in Wall Street, although 
the public is not so famiuar with them. 

In 1903, a black year for our railroads, as 
business was at a standstill and the invest- 
ment market in a stagnant condition, the 
Kansas City Soutnern, then the nansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf, urgently needed money. 
This was no exception, for in that year 
there were many other railroads in a similar 
extremity. A few millions were required to 


Stone Culvert, Kilometer 57. 


meet current obligations and the proposition 
was made to President Stilwell, by a direc- 
tor acting as the agent of interests who 
coveted the Kansas City Southern, to ad- 
vance the money, provided two additional 
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ENTRANCE 
HERE 


I 


Topolobampo Bay. 
Mexico and Orient Railway, and a magnificent natuval 
hills and mountains, entered through a winding but 
destined to be one of the greatest of Western 
Oriental trade, being almost 400 miles nearer the 


Terminus of the Kansas City, 
harbor. Land locked, surrounded by 
deep channel, and never rough, this port is 
America and will certainly control a large 


Eastern United States than is San 


directors were added to the board, as a con- 
cession to those who were putting up the 
money. Stilwell, all unsuspicious of his 
danger, acquiesced at once in this arrange- 
ment. He only saw the trap set for him 
when it was too late. The additional direc- 
tors gave the faction opposed to him a ma- 
jority, and when next they met they dis- 
lodged him from the presidency. 

In fear that Mr. Stilwell might secure 
enough proxies from the stockholders to get 
back in the saddle again, at the following 
annual meeting the conspirators threw the 


pay 


A Picturesque Feature of Country near 
Bocoyna, Mexico, on the Orient Road. 


Francisco. 


Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf into bank- 
ruptey, so that they could reorganize it at 
their leisure, and by the expedient of a vot- 
ing trust control the road for a period of 
ten vears. This voting trust expired a few 
years ago. ‘The Kansas City Southern has 
been making more money since than at any 
time previously, which does not speak well 
for the management given the road while the 
voting trust held sway. 

This disaster in the career of Mr. Stilwell. 
who was then still a comparatively young 
man, it was thought would put an end to 
his activity as a factor in the railroad world. 
Avowedly it was a blow that would hav 
crushed even stronger willed men. Not so 
with Mr. Stilwell. It taught him the lesson 
that there were two things essential in th 
career of successful railroad men, one th 
ability to complete a railroad, and the other 
the ability to hold on to it after it was once 
finished. 


A Vote or ConFIDENCE. 


The bankers and merchants of Kansas 
City arranged a banquet in Mr. Stilwell’s 
honor shortly after he had lost the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg & Gulf, as an expression o of 
their confidence in him. This dinner was in 
the nature of an ante-mortem affair, 
which his loyal friends were prepared, 
nicely set speeches, to tell him that nc 
withstanding his misfortune, the city he h 
tried to benefit still had implcit faith in | 
integrity and regarded his ability as highly 
as ever. 

Much to their astonishment their guest, 
replying to their good wishes, faced thi 
like a man who felt his loss less than anyo 
of those assembled to do him honor. ! 
stead of bemoaning his ill luck, he told th 
that his misfortune was worth all the mor 
and worry it had cost him. “The next ra’! 
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, at Kilometer 77 State of Chihuahua, Mexico. 


Steel Bridge across Guerrero River. 
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road I shall build I will know how to hold 
on to, and I am at work on one now which 
will mean more to your city as a commer- 
cial centre than has the Kansas City South- 
ern,” he said. When they got over their 
surprise, Mr. Stilwell outlined his plans ot 
building the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 

This incident is well worth recording here, 
as it brings out the indomitable will of the 
man who is responsible for the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, and it also forcibly indi- 
eates his perennial optimism, a most neces- 
sary phase in human nature when it comes 
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reached a grade above 2% per cent. and 
in accomplishing this engineering feat it 
has cost the Western Pacific $78,000 per 
mile, whereas the Stilwell road has been 
able to break through the heretofore im- 
passible Sierra Madres at a much less cost. 


FE. uistinc Frrenps 1x Mexico. 
Besides money the new Stilwell road 
needed friends in Mexico more than any- 
thing else. The first man of importance 
Stilwell approached in our neighboring Re- 
public was Enrique Creel, who was then 


Bridge across the Pichachic Arroyo. 


to constructing a railroad over 1,650 miles 
long, a task that requires raising a consid- 
erable amount of money and interesting a 
great many people in the project by sheer 
force of persistency and argument. 

The tirst $500,000 for the new Stilwell 
road was raised in Kansas City right among 
the very people who originauy helped Stil- 
well build the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf. 


OvercominG OBSTACLES. 


As was the case with the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf, Stilwell was informed on 
all sides by people who thought they knew 
the ins and outs of railroad construction, 
how it was impossible to build the new road. 
You cannot get over the Sierra Madre 
Range, these mountains are impassable; 
such was the substance of their counsel. 
But a route was found which at no point 


governor of Chihuahua and later ambassa- 


dor to the United States. “I want you to 
join us and help build the Orient, Mr. 
Creel,” he said. “It means as much for the 
commercial development of your Republic 
as its success means for those who have 
joined me in this project.” The governor 
was not slow to see the possibilities of the 
Stilwell road to his country politically and 
as a commercial factor, and without hesita- 
tion consented to become one of the vice- 
presidents and invested considerable money 
in the project. Nor did Governor Creel’s 
enthusiasm end here; he even went further 
by arranging an interview for Mr. Stilwell 
with President Diaz, before whom he laid 
his plans. 

Diaz also quickly saw the advantages 
Mexico would derive from the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, but hesitated to give the 
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Banana Grove, Sinaloa. 


project his official sanction until he was 
fully assured it was feasible and could get 
over the Sierra Madres. Of this he was 
soon readily convinced by the mass of evi- 
dence presented to him by Mr. Stilwell, and 
from then on the President of Mexico en- 
couraged in every conceivable way the build- 
ing of the Orient railroad. Not only was 
the Congress of Mexico induced to grant the 
new road valuable concessions, but also a 
To this sub- 
sidy the Mexican States of Sonora and 
Sinaloa each added a _ liberal amount. 
Among the valuable concessions the Mexican 
Republic granted the Stilwell road was a 


subsidy of $3,000,000 in gold. 


Through Cut at Kilometer 6. 


lease of the harbor of Topolobampo, free of 
any port taxes for ninety-nine years, a con- 
cession of inestimable value, since this har- 
bor is regarded as one of the finest land- 
locked, deep-water harbors along the entire 
Mexican coast line on the Pacific Ocean. 
Another concession was a law prohibiting the 
building of paralleling railroads within a 
distance of thirty-three miles on either side, 
thus doing away with the danger of too close 
competition, responsible, as we well know, 
in the early days of American railroad con- 
struction tor so many financial disasters. 
Another concession was a law which estab- 
lished the rates the Orient could charge for 
a period of ninety-nine years. The impor- 
tance of this measure will be appreciated by 
us in the United States where we do not 
know from one year to another what heavy 
restrictions legislation will lay on our roads, 


CoNFIDENT OF OPENING UP RESOURCES. 


Mexico would hardly go to these extremes 
in encouraging the new Stilwell road were 
she not confident of it opening up her won- 
derful resources on the west coast to com- 
merce, but we in the United States were 
longer in getting around to the appreciative 
point. Even so astute a railroad builder as 
was the late E. H. Harriman failed to 
awake to the possibilities in Mexico until a 
few years ago, when he entered energetical- 
ly upon a conquest of her resources through 
extensions of the Southern Pacific into this 
territory, extensions which will involve an 
outlay of over $100,000,000. 


A Roap Over Sixteen Hunprep Mites Lona. 


When the last spike on the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient shall have been driven, the 
road will be about 1,659 miles in length 
between its two termini, Kansas City and 
Tobolobampo Bay. Then there will be 
added to our trans-continental railroads an- 
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other road, but shorter than any of the 
others which have their beginnings at Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, New 
Orleans or St. Paul. The distance from 
these places to the Pacific coast varies, but 
in no instance is it less than 2,000 miles. 
The Orient reduces the distance by over 
400 miles from Kansas City. The new 
road is fast nearing completion. Of 
the 1,659 miles there is at this time 
already 867 miles in operation, more 
than one-half the entire length. The longest 
section covers a stretch of 510 miles, cross- 
ing three States, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
part of Texas. Another division, 234 miles 
long, runs east and west of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, and the third division in Mexico, 
which is seventy-eight miles long, runs 
from Tobolobampo to Fuerte. 


A Stronec INvestMENT FEATURE. 


There is one strong feature in the build- 
ing of the Orient which is interesting and 
instructive from the investor’s viewpoint, 
and that is, there is no inflation in its capi- 
tal or bonded debt per mile. In fact, the 
road is built on an unusually conservative 
basis and this should accrue to its benefit 
as a revenue producer when once it is in 
perfect running order. The total author- 
ized indebtedness is $22,500 per mile. 
There is also $20,000 per mile of preferred 
and $20,000 per mile of common stock. The 


preferred and common stock have until now 
been alloted as bonuses with the purchase 
of bonds, so that to the pioneer investors in 
the Orient these shares, as they grow in 
value, will be as so much velvet to them, 
and considering the results established by 
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the other transcontinental railroads, the 
prospects for profits are encouraging. 


A REMARKABLE ENHANCEMENT. 


It is within the memory of the present 
generation when Atchison common _ stock 
could be bought for 7 a share, Great North- 
ern for 441%, Northern Pacific for 314, 
Union Pacific for 164, Southern Pacific for 
12, and St. Paul for 53%. The remarkable 
enhancement that has occurred in these 
stocks since has made many a person who 
was a bull on the United States indepen- 
dently wealthy, and the millionaires who 
owe their fortunes to these properties can 
be numbered in the three scores. 


MeEtuHops oF CoNsTRUCTION. 


There are two construction companies 
building the Orient Railroad, the Union 
Construction Company, operating in the 
United States, and the {nternational Con- 
struction Company, operating in part in 
Texas and in Mexico. The Orient pays to 
each of them for construction $15,000 per 
mile in bonds, $16,000 per mile in preferred 
stock and $12,500 per mile in common 
stock. Slightly more is paid for mountain 
work. It will still have in its treasury after 
the line is completed $7,500 per mile in 
bonds, $4,000 per mile in preferred and 
$7,509 per mile in common stock, with which 
to raise capital for sidings and equipment 
as they are required, 

One of the most pronounced peculiarities 
about the Orient, making it stand out dis- 
tinctly in contrast to other Pacific railroads, 
is that, as already pointed out, it parallels 
none of them, but of those it does touch, it 


Shipping Zinc and Copper Ore from the Rich Mineral Belt traversed by the Orient Railway. 
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Bridge across Bocoyna River at Kilometer 93. 


crosses them at right angles, causing each 
one of them to become _ feeders of 
traffic at no expense to the Orient. 
It does this with the Atchison at San 
\ngelo, Texas; with the Colorado & 
Southern at Chillicothe, Texas; with the 
Texas & Pacific at Sweetwater; with the 
tock Island at Arapahoe, and with the 
Southern Pacific at Alpine. By intersecting 
all of its principal competitors it makes 
them pay tribute. 

Then there is another favorable factor, 
which will play largely in the hands of the 
Orient, and that is for the entire length of 
the line it has no snow to fight. It has cost 
the Great Northern, Canadian Pacific and 
Northern Pacific this last winter more 
money to fight inclement weather than the 
total fixed charges on the entire Orient will 
amount to in a year. The Orient likewise 
crosses no deserts, and is, therefore, saved 
long stretches of hauls which produce no 
freight and have no population to help carry 
the expenses of operating railroads. 


Can Frxep Cuarces BE Earnep? 


Can the Orient earn its fixed charges? 
Therein is the crux of the situation, for a 
railroad which falls short of meeting inter- 
est requirements is always dangerously on 
the point of inviting a receiver to come 
around and take charge of its affairs. The 
stockholders, who are but partners in the 
prosperity or vicissitudes of a corporation, 


can and necessarily must, wait for their 
profits, but not so with the creditors, who 
are the bondholders, they must have their 
interest promptly on the day it falls due, 
and default invariably means financial diffi- 
culties. 

Considered from the point of capitaliza- 
tion, only a great. calamity in form of a 
national disaster, it seems, could prevent 
the Orient from earning its fixed charges, 
which will amount to not more than $900 per 
mile per annum, when all the bonds author- 
ized are outstanding. These fixed charges 
are from $222 per mile to $1,400 per mile 
less than each of the other five transconti- 
nental lines. 

The Western Pacific, the new Gould road 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, to San Fran- 
cisco, whose five per cent. bonds guaranteed 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, are 
very popular among investors and _ highly 
recommended by conservative banking 
houses, and which has just been com- 
pleted, will have to earn approximate- 
ly $3,800 net per mile per annum, 
to meet its fixed charges. This _ is 
more than four times the Orient’s interest 
obligations. The fixed charges of the 
Atchison are approximately $1,783 per mile, 
those of the Northern Pacific $1,778, Union 
Pacific $2,534, Southern Pacific $2,281, and 
Great Northern $2,273 per mile.. Reduced 
to very bed rock in figuring, all that is re- 
quired for each mile of road to earn in net 
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profit is $3 a day, to provide for the 
Orient’s fixed charges, and a railroad that 
cannot earn so small a profit has no logical 
reason to exist. 

On 639 miles of the Orient in Mexico the 
rates on local traffic cannot be disturbed for 
ninety-nine years, for as already explained, 
they have been fixed by legislation by the 
Republic of Mexico. Furthermore, they are 
higher than can be charged by our own 
transcontinental railroads. Both passenger 
and freight tariffs are covered by this act. 
No civil service commissions hang over the 
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of an appreciative government or commu- 
nity have quite frequently developed into 
rich finds for a railroad, as experience has 
often proven. The land grant bestowed by 
the Canadian Government to the Canadian 
Pacific, a vast domain in itself, and which is 
now being gradually parceled out to the set- 
tlers, is the hidden pot of gold out of which 
today the Canadian Pacific is distributing 
extra dividends to its shareholders. The 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific were 
equally the beneficiaries of land grants from 
a generous government, as were other 


A View of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine on the Orient Road at San Juanito, Mexico. The 
Line passes through 200 Miles of Pine Timber Land. 


road like grim ogres to keep the manage- 
ment in a constant state of apprehension, 
nor will any reports be called for during 
*his term of years, 

Moreover, the new Stilwell road will have 
sources of revenue which will amount ta a 
considerable sum as the years pass, other 
than those springing directly from passen- 
ger and freight traffic—such as valuable 
concessions from the Mexican Government 
of timber and mineral lands, while in the 
United States many counties, to encourage 
the construction of the road, have not only 
subscribed generously to the bonds, but also 
voted the road free rights of way, and loca- 
tion for township lots, which, when sold, will 
in themselves bring a large amount of cash 
into its treasury. These gifts on the part 


American roads, but as far as our country 
is concerned the days of large subsidies 
have passed. 

When this railroad is finally finished, 
it will have a decided effect on trans- 
continental traffic, due to the time and dis- 
tance which it will shorten. Already a traf- 
fic alliance has been made with the Chicago 
& Alton, whereby through train service 
from Chicago to the Pacific Ocean will be 
established. 

The Hamburg-American Steamship Line 
has also made a contract with the Orient 
line for a complete steamship service 
from Topolobampo Bay to the Orient 
while another steamship line will prob- 
ably run to Central and South Ameri- 
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Tie Cutting Camp on the Orient, 


can ports on the Pacific Ocean. However, 
what will prove of greater importance to the 
new line will be the favorable location of its 
Pacific coast terminal in relation to the 
enormous shipping which will pass through 
the Panama Canal. The steamers which ia 
constant procession will use this new 
gateway to the Pacific will be compelled to 
coal somewhere before they will be enabled 
to leave the American shore behind, and as 
Topolobampo Bay is 1,250 miles nearer than 
San Francisco and coal can be purchased 
there for about $4 a ton cheaper and put 
aboard airect from the docks without the 
intervention of lighters, this port, purely be- 
cause of economical reasons, will be favored 
above other harbors on the Pacific coast. 


A Larce Revenve From Corton. 


The new line should also get a large reve- 
nue from cotton, the South’s principal sta- 


ple. By shipping cotton over the Orient, 
either from Galveston or New Orleans via 
Alpine Pass, the consignee will save the dif- 
ference on 700 miles, for which he heretofore 
has paid to send it to the Orient, either by 
way of San Francisco or Seattle. 

An extension of 170 miles from the main 
line at San Angelo, Texas, south to Del 
Rio, will establish at this point a connec- 
tion with the National Railway of Mexico, 
and a direct and short line from Kansas 
City to the City of Mexico. Not only will 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient then be a 
great east and west line, but an important 
north and south line as weil. 

With the Orient completed into Chihua- 


hua, Mexico the haul from many points 
east and west of this city directly into 
Kansas City will be shortened several 
hundred miles, which is all important to 
the principal shipments in this section of 
Mexico, which consist principally of 
cattle, minerals, hides, timber and fruit. 
In minerals alone it is estimated that nearly 
$10,000,000 will be taken out of Chihuahua 
and Sonora this year. In these two States 
and abutting the Orient on both sides is 
situated the richest mineralized section in 
the world. 


A Ricn MINERAL DECTION. 


There has been taken out of this mineral 
belt during the past 300 years and all within 
a radius of thirty miles of the Orient’s right 
of way across the State of Chihuahua, silver 
equalling one-third the present coined silver 
of the world, and all this silver, as well as 
other minerals, has until recently been taken 
out on mule back, as there has never been a 
railroad through this section. This great 
and rich mineral belt is depended upon to 
make of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
line one of the largest ore hauling roads in 
the world. This latter honor is held today 
by the Southern Pacific, with the Atchison a 
close second. 

In the heart of this mineralizeu belt and 
to get close to the ore, the Guggenheims 
built a $5,000,000 smelter in the city of Chi- 
huahua, which although in operation less 
than three years, is already too small, and 
for the growing requirements, an addition, 
calling for an investment of an amount 
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equalling the cost of the present plant, will 
be built immediately. The rich character of 
some of the ore in this neighborhood can be 
determined from one instance of a Chicago 
syndicate which is shipping ore over the 
Orient from its mines running as high as 
$30,000 a car. 


A Revenve Propvucine District. 


Every mile of the Orient’s line is capable 
of producing revenue—bringing freight and 
all along the road, if history is to repeat it- 
self, will arise prosperous cities and towns 
aside from those already in_ existence. 
Through Kansas and Oklahoma the road 
will be able to depend upon those bumper 


A Popvurar Roap. 


As I have already stated, the road is a 
popular road, in the welfare and progress 
of which every one of the 4,000 who have 
interested themselves in it, take a personal 
pride. From Vice-President Creel, whose 
father-in-law, Don Louis Terraza, ships 
every year between 75,000 and 100,000 head 
of cattle, down to those who have only a 
few thousand dollars in the line, all are 
active drummers for freight, with the result 
that at the present time the Orient is re- 
ceiving from 300 to 500 cars weekly from 
this one source alone. 

With the lesson of the Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg & Gulr always in mind, Mr. Stilwell 


United States and Mexican Trust Co. Building, Kansas City, Mo. The General Offices of 
the Kansas Ciiy, Mexico and Orient Railway. 


crops which have made those States of 
world-wide fame. From Texas the Orient 
will obtain its share of broom corn, cattle 
and cotton; in Mexico the minerals already 
referred to, also timber and cattle from the 
great ranches over the border in Mexico, 
one of which is as large as the State of 
Rhode Island. And when the line climbs 
over the Continenta. divide, it opens up a 
tropical garden whose tropical fruits, hene- 
quin and rubber, it will carry into Kansas 
City and Chicago for general distribution, 
at as low rates as these products are now 
shipped over the Illinois Central Railroad. 

There are also at the different points 
along the lines great beds of bituminous 
and anthracite coal awaiting development, 
while around San Angelo, Texas, is situated 
a great wool raising industry, which is grow- 
ing constantly, now that it has adequate 
railroad facilities. 


guarded himself against a similar disastrous 
experience with the Orient, whose stock has 
been vested in a voting trust for a period 
of ten years. There is a sort of triennial 
guardianship over the Orient, consisting of 
a voting trust, which assures the bondhold- 
ers and shareholders the same capable man- 
agement the road has today, until it is com- 
pleted and in operation for a number of 
years. The government ot Mexico, which 
supervises the construction in Mexico, and 
an English finance committee, without 
whose consent no extensions can be built, 
guard against the construction of feeders, 
which in the experience of our other rail- 
roads have virtually turned out suckers, in- 
stead of contributing to the revenue. 

Of course, what the road will earn when 
it is finally completed, and through business 
can be handled, is largely a matter of esti- 
mate. Some estimates have placed the fig- 
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ures for which the line’s securities will sell 
at soon after the road is finished, as high as 
par for the bonds, 90 for the preferred stock 
and 150 for the common stock. This esti- 
mate is not exceptionally high, if the net 
results reach even half the expectations of 
the builders. 

Those who built the Western Pacific, which 
has but one-half the Orient’s mileage, are 
depending upon much more in earnings than 
the lowest estimate made for the Stilwell 
road, and in fact, the road must make such 
a showing to meet its fixed charges approxi- 
mating $3,800 a mile per year. 

Now if the Orient earns net per mile only 
an amount equal to the fixed charges of the 
Western Pacific, it will be able to pay the 
four per cent. interest on all the bonds out- 
standing, four per cent. on all the preferred 
shares outstanding, and ten per cent. on all 
common stock outstanding, so it can be seen 
that the optimism of the Orient’s friends 
rests upon conservative grounds and is not 
so extravagant as it at first glance appears. 

It can at least be said that if the Orient 
does not run through a country much more 
procuctive in freight than the Western Pa- 
cific, it is no less productive, and if it proves 
a better territory, which alone can be deter- 
mined only by an actual test, the Orient, 
with the valuable connections it has estab- 
lished, should more than earn the fixed 
charges of the Western Pacific. 


ConstRUCTION tue Best. 


As for the construction of the Orient, it is 
of the best. Throughout the mountain dis- 
trict in Mexico it is rock ballasted and laid 
with eighty-pound rails. The bridges are 
of stone, concrete or heavy steel. This must 
of necessity be so, as all the work is under 
the personal supervision of the government 
on account of the large subsidies granted. 

Although there are nearly 900 miles of the 
road now in operation, there are only about 
$7,000,000 in bonds outstanding in the hands 
of the public, on which fixed charges must 
be met. she only other obligations issued 
are $2,500,000 in car trust and equipment 
notes, for which the monthly earnings more 
than provide. No second mortgage bonds, 
no collateral trust notes or short-term loans 
have been issued. All interest charges are 
assumed by the construction companies until 
Aug. 1, 1912. There is in fact little room to 
suggest improvements along the lines of 
conservatism, for the Orient is built on 
strong lines. It is built to last. 


Sections Now 1n OPERATION. 


At the present moment there are in opera- 
tion on the Orient seventy-three miles in 
Kansas, 200 miles in Oklahoma, 237 miles in 
Texas, 287 miles in Chihuahua and seventy- 
five miles in Sinaloa, Mexico. Trains are 
being operated daily west of Chihuahua 
over the Continental Divide, at an elevation 
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of 8,152 feet. On the line in operation in 
the United States a saving of 240 miles is 
made over the Atchison between San Ange- 
lo, Texas, and Kansas City. Local traffic is 
already producing monthly from $140,000 to 
$160,000, and is constantly increasing. 
Many new industries are locating all along 
the line and they will constantly be aug- 
mented as the road grows older. Settlers 
and township locaters are flocking into the 
new country opened up by the Orient. A 
veritable boom has set in, which is but natu- 
ral, for a new empire such as the new Stil- 
well road has opened, is not a frequent oc- 
currence, but in a country like ours, which 
is rapidly filling up, is becoming a more iso- 
lated event with each passing year. 

Mr. Stilwell has.surrounded himself with 
able associates in the management of the 
Orient. There is Edward Dickinson, who 
for thirty years was with the Union Pacific, 
and for thirteen years the Union Pacific’s 
general manager. Mr. Dickinson is one of 
the vice-presidents of the Orient and 
also its general manager. J. T. Odell, who 
constructed for Andrew Carnegie the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie, and made such a good 
job of it as to draw forth from Carnegie 
the expression that it was the best built 
road in America, is another of the Orient’s 
vice-presidents, Governor Enrique Creel of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, another vice-president, 
is one of the greatest bankers of that 
tepublic and has done more than any 
other one man for the development of 
northern Mexico. Then there is John F. 
Wallace, the former chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal, and before that general 
manager of the Illinois Central Railway, 
who is also a vice-president, and the other 
vice-president is J. S. Braithwaite of Lon- 
don, who represents the English investors, 
who have interested themselves to the ex- 
tent of over $10,000,000 in the road. 

Viewed from every angle through the most 
critical eyes it must be conceded that the 
Orient faces a promising future. It has a 
destiny which may eventuate in the most 
startling dimensions. Atchison was consid- 
ered a folly until it drew the expression from 
one of Wall Street’s most far-sighted finan- 
ciers that it was a national disaster that 
this country raised such few fools to build 
roads like the Atchison. About everyone 
viewed Harriman’s purchase of the Union 
Pacific as a piece of absurdity. Was it? 
His wisdom and foresightedness has its vin- 
dication in the masterful earnings exhibit 
of this once bankrupt road. 

J. J. Hill also was considered a dreamer, 
but events have shown his dreams found the 
Golden Fleece, while Huntington was _ be- 
rated from the Atlantic to the Pacific as a 
man who never knew when to stop pumping 
water into the Southern Pacific. Yet his 
$100,000,000 of supposed water is selling to- 
day in the open markets at a premium of 
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nearly $30,000,000 and is bringing six per 
cent. income, with prospects bright of bring- 
ing even more. 

This is of the past and yet none of these 
projects was on the threshold of any greater 
empire of new wealth than that which con- 
fronts the new Stilwell road. This is not a 
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prophecy. It is an actual fact. The wealth 
lies there in agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, prepared to waken to the harrow, 
the plow and the pick. In fact, it is the 
only remaining domain of any vastness left 
to the quickening influences and latent ener- 
gies of masterful Americans. 


INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 


THE BOND MAN ON THE ROAD-—A GLIMPSE OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


By George E. Castello. 


ROM the bond salesman’s point of 
view, New England is nerhaps 

the nearest to ideal territory that can 
be found. Readily accessible, salu- 
brious in climate (with fond remem- 
brances of an hour spent in a stalled 
trolley, with the mercury seventeen 


below zero, and no heat in the car), 


inhabitants uniformly courteous and 
considerate, it is an unusually tempt- 
ing field. 

New Englanders are a very careful 
people,—eaztremely careful in the mat- 
ter of investments. I know one man, 
Mr. B—, who specializes in local real 
estate mortgages, with an occasional 
speculative flier on a note (sky-limit 
interest, and at least 1500 per cent. 
collateral). Calling one day at a cus- 
tomer’s grocery, I discovered Mr. B— 
peering cautiously from behind a pile 
of dried codfish boxes. 

“Hello, Mr. B—,” said I, ‘come out 
and shake hands. You act as though 
you owed me money.” 

“*Taint no sech thing!” he re- 
torted hotly. “But I did think you was 
Russ Archer, an’ I ain’t jest wantin’ to 
see him yet awhile.” 

“Why not?” I queried. 

“Well, it’s this way. Russ, he owes 
me a hundred an’ three dollars on a 
mortgage, an’ that mortgage” (pro- 
nounced “maurgitch”) “come due day 
*fore yistiddy, an’ Russ, he’s been a- 
lookin’ fer me high an’ low, with the 


cash in his pocket ter pay up, an’ I 
snum I jest ain’t wantin’ ter meet him, 
‘cause I hain’t got thet money placed 
yet.” 

Wuere Everysopy Has Money. 


In New England, the distribution of 
wealth is peculiarly and particularly 
uniform. “Everybody has money” is 
not a catch-phrase when applied to this 
section, and the reason can be seen at 
a glance. 

Springfield, for instance, can boast 
of perhaps thirty industries, any one 
of which would be sufficient to supply 
employment for a goodly proportion of 
the inhabitants of the city. All the 
trades have their dull times, but only 
some of the shops are slow some of the 
time. Never, in the history of the city, 
have all the trades been slow at the 
same time, therefore it follows that 
some of the people Lave money all the 
time. Furthermore, a somewhat inti- 
mate acquaintance with the financial in- 
stitutions and men of Springfield makes 
safe the statement that practically all’ 
the people have money all the time. 
I. is also the logical and natural dis- 
tributing centre for the adjacent towns. 
Holyoke with its enormous paper and 
silk industries, lies but a few miles 
away, and the revenue from this source 
is enormous. The mill hands come to 
Springfield by the trainload, and when 
they come, they don’t shop, they buy!” 





These bonds are issued by prosperous Companies of New England and the 
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firmly established and whose ability to carry their bonded 
debt has been proven through periods of prosperity and of 
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ENGLANDERS Wary oF NEw 


YORKERS. 


NEw 


The tendency of New Englanders is 
to encourage and patronize local talent 
and industries. Laudable and com- 
mendable in itself, and particularly 
fortunate for local talent and industries, 
but a trifle discouraging for the invad- 
ing “pioneer of trade.” Though cour- 
teous to a_ fault, the people cannot, 
by the wildest stretch of imagina- 
tion, be said to receive a newcomer with 
open arms, especially if the newcomer 
come from New York. To them “New 
York is New York, and Wall street is 
Wall street.” One of the first questions 
asked is, ‘Have you a Boston office?” 
If this can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, the clouds of doubt roll away al- 
most audibly, and the bond man has es- 
tablished an immediate claim to a 
respectability of person, and rectitude 
of purpose which, under other circum- 
stances, would have to be proved before 
there could be any business talk of the 
“brass-tack” variety. Even then, one is 
told that ‘‘whenever I have a_ little 
money to invest, I place it through A— 
or B—. I don’t do much in that line, 
but I have known so-and-so for vears— 
he lives right here—has always done the 
right thing by me—and I believe in 
keeping business in the town.” 

“Very good,’ you agree. “Exactly 
the proper _ spirit the 
splendidly prosperous condition of your 
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city—but—you know Mr. So-and-so 
‘an handle this bond for you, and take 
his profit in brokerage.” 

The suggestion is not met with wild 
enthusiasm, in fact, it gets a distinctly 
chilly reception. At length, you dis- 
cover that it is next to criminal for 
anyone to let anyone else know his or 
her affairs. I know one bond dealer, 
whose best customers won’t go near his 
office ; let him go to theirs; in fact, they 
won't even talk business over the tele- 
phone! Everything is done by  cor- 
respondence, and the letters hand-writ- 
ten and addressed to a post-office box! 
To do this matter justice, it must be said 
that the secrecy is an enforced means 
of self-protection, for without it, the 
buyers, who are busy men, would be 
overwhelmed by salesmen. 


WueEN Greek Met GREEK. 


Apropos of the foregoing, I know a 
dealer, whose name isn’t Xenophon 
(though I think he knows more Greek 
than Xenophon did). One of nature’s 
noblemen, he was ever ready to help 
one out. One day, he said: ‘Run over 
and see Mr. D—. I know he has about 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of stuff 
he wants to get rid of, and he’s looking 
for just the sort of investment you can 
offer him. Don’t mention my name, 
but handle him gently, for he’s a bear, 
and eats ’em alive.” 

“Tots pév yap evar yaderovs, 00a Kai av- 


Oporodayeiv,” I quoted. 
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“His middle initial is S., but I don’t 
think he is quite the Scythian that 
Strabo had in mind,” said X—. 

I called on Mr. D— ferthwith. 

“Mr. D—,” said I, presenting my 
card, “the firm has instructed me to call 
on you, and tell you something about 
our bonds.” 

“Where did you get my name?” he 
howled. (I thought of Strabo’s Scy- 
thians). 

“T received my instructions from the 
firm,’ I replied. 

“Where did they get it?” he howled 
again, more insistently; whereupon I 
assured him that inasmuch as I was 
working for a salary, and being more 
or less anxious to retain my position, it 
was incumbent on me to fulfill the 
primary functions of said position by 
obeying instructions without asking 
questions. 

“But I don’t know you,” he howled 
again. 

“I’m taking a chance myself,” I re- 
plied, somewhat nettled by this time. 
Then he smiled, and I knew I had the 
wedge started, so I invited him down to 
New York, just to get acquainted. He 
turned out to be true blue. (He was a 
Yale man, with the bull dog a bit too 
near the surface). There were further 
reasons, and good ones, too; but that’s 
another story. 

The above dialogue, which is rather 
condensed, illustrates exactly the gen- 
eral attitude toward a new man. First 
comes the personal objection— the lack 
of knowledge of the individual. Then 
the more important objection (seem- 


ingly), ignorance of the firm the man 
represents. If one can overcome the 
first obstacle, the rest is easy. 


GRAPPLING WitH Loca. ConpiTIONs. 


Thus far, general difficulties have 
been touched upon. Local conditions 
have a deal to do pro or contra the suc- 
cess of the bond man. For instance: 
I was selling an industrial bond, and 
was under the impression that’ the 
strength of my argument lay in the in- 
exhaustibility of the raw material— 
placing that fact even before the de- 
mand for the finished p:oduct. Mr. 
J—, to whom I was talking’, said: “Did 
you ever hear of the B— Cement Co.?” 

I pleaded ignorance. 

“Well, said J—, “Swift and Slick, 
who got that up, were born and raised 
here. Knew them since they were the 
size of a bee’s knee. One day, Slick 
comes around with some samples of 
cement, and a trunkful of reports and 
analyses by the biggest chemists and en- 
gineers in the business, telling what 
great stuff this cement was, and the 
piles of money there was in the prop- 
erty. Of course, it took money for de- 
velopment, and, to make a long story 
short, Slick sold $250,000 of bonds 
to his friends. Things go along beauti- 
fully—six per cent for three payments 
—then * * *, The post-mortem 
showed a big hole in the ground, where 
a few hundred loads of ready-made 
cement had been dumped. Talk about 
your wooden nutmegs. Can you beat 
it? Now, then, if a thing of that sort 
can be put over right here in the neigh- 
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To Buy or Not to Buy 
is the ? Most Puzzling J. FRANK HOWELL 


to the Average Trader 


borhood, how do you suppose folks feel 
about a proposition several hundred 
miles away? Take it from me, my 
friend, you have about as much chance 
as a celluloid dog chasing an asbestos 
cat through hell!” 


Can you blame them? I can't. 


WueErE Bonp SALESMEN ABOUND. 


Bond houses have been far from slow 
in recognizing the fertility of the New 
England field, and the whole section is 
literally infested with bond men. It 
is almost impossible to enter a car or 
hotel without meeting a few men you 
know. One making periodical trips 
gets to know just whom he will see, and 
where he will see them. Very pleasant, 
in a way, yet productive of a system 
of competition, the like of which exists 
in no other line. 

I called one day at the office of a bond 
dealer, whom I knew quite well. Ina 
few moments a salesman of another firm 
came in. The dealer was out, and the 
newcomer, whom we will call K—, 
walked out into the customers’ room, 
picked up a number of bond circulars 
and left. 

A week later I stopped at the same 
office. The dealer, who is a bully good 
fellow, had fire in his eyes. 

“Was K— here the last time you 
called?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I remember that 
he went into the customers’ room, and 
looked at some literature.” 

“Thereby hangeth a tale,’ said the 
manager. “K— loaded up with my cir- 
culars, went down to , called on one 
of my customers, whom I had educated 
up to buying, and deliberately offered 
two of our bonds at three points under 
the market! Got the order, too! When 
the customer woke up, ‘phoned to me, 
told me the whole story, I wired the 
main office, and now, K— not only 
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can’t deliver, but has lost some good 
trade!” 

K— had taken a chance on being able 
to buy low in the open market, but the 
two issues were controlled by the man- 
ager’s house, and he didn’t have a chance 
in the world to deliver. 

In justice to bond men, the ma- 
jority of whom I have found to be 
splendid, clean fellows, the above must 
not be taken as a characteristic transac- 
tion. It is an isolated case, but shows 
the sort of thing one meets once in a 
while. 


ExcHANGING EXPERIENCES. 


To a new man, the “lobby talk” is 
apt to be most discouraging, for one 
hears nothing of failures to “make 
good.” If all the bonds you hear of 
being sold were sold, it would take the 
wealth of the world to pay for them. 
I talked with five salesmen one even- 
ing, and quietly jotted down the amounts 
of sales reported by them for the week. 
It totalled nearly four million dollars. 
That was Thursday night, so you can 
figure out what business these men 
would handle in a month. I have seen 
a new man turn pale at some of the tales 
of big sales and trades, which would put 
his own little transactions so far in the 
shade. But the novice soon finds his 
way to the salt bag, and learns to take 
a supply along, to be used as a dilutent 
for the recitals of highly concentrated 
success, of which the average bond man 
seems bound to deliver himself. 

Taken all in all, the training is good 
for the new man who can stand the gaff 
The oldtimers, under the guise ot 
friendly interest, delight in sending th: 
novice to a “hostile.” A “hostile” is « 
man who has absolutely no use for ans 
person selling, or attempting to sell, se- 
curities of any description. Usually, }: 
has been badly bitten, or loaded up wit! 
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lot of slow-moving stuff, which, at the 
est, will take a decade to digest. To 
he uninitiated, the way one of these 
hostiles” will “take on” at the mere 
iention of securities, is blood-curdling; 
ut after the novice has met a few, he 
an handle anything that comes along. 
n this way the veterans can enjoy 

joke and at the same time give the 
-ecruit a course of training he could not 
possibly get under 
stances. 


any other circum- 


Cue YouNGsTER Bests THE OLp-TIMERS 


But it sometimes happens that the 
biters are bitten. There is a man, 
name isn’t Aristotle, who is 
<nown from Cos Cob to Aroostook as 
the 
“ast. A saturated solution of commer- 

il acetic acid is honey compared to 
lis disposition when he’s happy; and 

s laugh sounds like someone rasping 

e ragged edge of a rusty can. 

It was the Youngster’s first trip, and 

e regulars lost no time getting into 

‘tion, for the Youngster certainly 

is legitimate prey. Neat as a fresh- 

id egg, there was no guile in him. 
‘he regulars took him in tow, and told 

m how Mr. A— was incubus’d with 

1 accumulation of wealth from which 

was fairly sobbing to be separated. 

he way the Youngster absorbed that 
le was positively pitiful. He took 
address, asked a few questions, and 

id good night. 

Two weeks later, the same crowd was 

ting round the fireplace when in 

ilked the Youngster. He registered, 
3 


whose 


e crustiest old curmudgeon in 


First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


went up to his room, and reappeared, 
looking neater than ever. The _ boys 
felt a little guilty as he joined the 
circle, for they thought things might 
have gone a bit too far. After the usual 
greetings, the Youngster spoke up. 
“I say, gentlemen, you know you did 
me a rattling good turn in ——.” 
“How so?” in surprised chorus. 
“Do you remember that lead 
gave me? Mr. N. A., I mean.” 
“Yes,” in more surprised chorus. 
“Well,” continued the Youngster, “I 
went up to see him the very next day. 
He was a bit crusty at the start, but 
I found out he used to know mother 
quite well. Fact is, my middle name is 
the same as his. After a bit, we got 
quite chummy, and 
famous old 
earthly use 


you 


really, he’s a 
chap! Said he had no 
for bond men—thought 
them all a pack of frauds—was sorry 
for me because I was in such a beastly 
line, and congratulated the line on hav- 
ing gotten such a decent fellow in! 
Just as you chaps said, he did have 
quite a sum of money loose, and I sold 
him thirty thousand dollars worth of 
bonds. First order, too!” 

Glancing around the circle, a snap 
diagnosis was: Paralysis and apop- 
lexy of each, fifty per cent. The boys 
were speechless! No wonder, for the 
Youngster had walked off with a plum 
that everyone had thought was a spoiled 
lemon. 

Verily, bonds move in a mysterious 
way, but then, New England is a prime 
old place for mysterious movements. 

Of this, more anon. 
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NEW RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION—FOUR GREAT 
PROJECTS WHICH ARE UNDER WAY. 


By A. Franklin. 


BIRD’S-EYE view of the railroad 
map of the United States shows 
four great construction projects under 


way. Out in Colorado, the Denver, 
Northwestern and Pacific, “the Moffat 
Line,” has finally been pushed across 
the Continental Range west of Denver, 
about 200 miles of the road towards 
Salt Lake City having been completed. 
To the north, the Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle, the road owned by the 
Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern, is about to begin extensive building 
operations down through the Des 
Chutes Canyon into the fertile fields of 
interior Oregon. Running in a bee-line 
southwest from Kansas City to the 
lower end of the Gulf of California, the 
new Kansas City, Mexico and Orient 
road, the “Stilwell” project, has over 
half its line completed and will prob- 
ably be in full operation within the next 
two years. In the East, preparations 
are about finished fer coupling up the 
Western Maryland with the New York 
Central system at Pittsburgh, thus giv- 
ing the Central its long-needed outlet 
on Atlantic tidewater at Baltimore. 


NORTHWESTERN AND 


PaAciFIc. 


THe DeENvER, 


Of these various great operations, by 
far the most picturesque is the Moffat 
undertaking, which, when finished, will 
connect Denver and Salt Lake City. 
Years ago, when the Union Pacific was 
being constructed and had been pushed 
out as far as Denver, the engineers who 
were building the line found them- 
selves face to face with the question as 
to whether they should attempt to get 
over the Continental Divide, which runs 
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up and down like a great wall thirty 
miles West of Denver, or whether they 
should turn northward, skirting that 
great natural barrier. The latter 
course was decided upon, the road being 
turned sharply northward into Wyoming 
before continuing its western course to 
Salt Lake. Later on, when the Denver 
and Rio Grande was being built, the 
same question came up again, and was 
again answered by swerving the Rio 
Grande sharply to the southwest, the 
formidable Continental Divide being 
again skirted instead of pierced. 

It thus came about that behind Den 
ver, extending East and West nearly 
500 miles and North and South about 
150 miles, there lay a great tract of ter 
ritory, fertile and possessing great nat 
ural resources, and in which the 
whistle of a locomotive had never mad: 
itself heard. Realization of the fertil 
ity of this tract and the great advan 
tages to be gained by a road running 
straight West from Denver, led David 
A. Moffat and his associates a few 
years ago to undertake the ambitious 
project of striking straight West across 
the mountain barrier just out of Den 
ver, and carrying their line, as the crow 
flies, to Salt Lake. 

The first step was the crossing of t! 
Continental Range. By the emplo\ 
ment of every modern’ engineering 
method known and the expenditure © 
a vast sum of money, this was final 
accomplished, the road being carri: 
out into the fertile territory lving to t! 
West. At present, about 214 miles ha 
been completed, the terminus being 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. That mu 
of the road is in operation now, and 
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wowing excellent results. Before the 
id of this year, construction will be 
gorously under way on the rest of the 
ne, contracts having already been let 
x much of the work, and the prospect 
ing that the connection with Salt 
ake will be completed within a com- 
iratively short space of time. 
The Moffat road is independent—as 
t. Its officers declare that it will re- 
iin so, but Wall Street is highly 
skeptical. That a road, which, when 
ompleted, would be of such inestimable 
ilue to either the Rock Island or the 
Burlington, can remain independent, is 
irdly to be expected. Shorter than 
iny other road between Denver and 
Salt Lake by nearly 150 miles, this link 
vould give to any one of the great east- 
vard systems possessing it, a great ad- 
intage, and put them in an excellent 
osition to compete with the Union Pa- 
tic. For this reason, rumor has been 
rife that both the Union Pacific and the 
Gould interests, who control the Denver 
nd Rio Grande, have been after the 
\loffat road. 
ive come of the negotiations. 
lv, however, it is almost certain that 


So far nothing seems to 
Eventu- 


is important piece of road will come 
ider the control of one of the great 
The 
iid for it, however, is bound to be ex- 
Its backers have taken 
risk and won out on what they were 
The 


le, but anyone who wants to buy it 


‘anscontinental systems. price 


edingly high. 


‘ving to do. road may be for 


ll be called upon to pay an exceed- 
gly high price. 
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Tue Hirt Lines. 


Up in the Northwest, work has been 
about finished on the new Hill road, the 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle, and the 
Hill interests are about ready to make 
their long-threatened invasion of the 
Harriman territory. An arrangement 
having been made with the Harriman 
interests by which both parties are to 
have the right of way through the Des 
Chutes Canyon, there is no longer any 
obstacle to the building of an extension 
of the Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
down into Oregon—a territory exceed- 
ingly rich and coveted by both the Hill 
and the Harriman interests. The rail- 
road situation in the Northwest is all 
the time becoming more and more inter- 
esting, and not its least important phase 
is this invasion of the Harriman terri- 
tory now threatened by the extension 
building southward from the newest of 
the Hill roads. 


Tue Kansas City, Mexico aNnp ORIENT. 


Far to the South, the rapid progress 
made on the Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient is engrossing the attention of 
students of the railroad situation, and 
bids fair to inject a new element into 
the trans-continental railroad situation. 
It was about the time that the United 
States Government was maturing its 
plans for building the Panama Canal, it 
will be remembered, that Arthur E. 
Stilwell and others who had been asso- 
ciated with him in the management of 
the Kansas City Southern, made up their 
minds that a railroad running Southwest 
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from Kansas City to a point on the Pa- 
cific Coast in the Northern part of Mex- 
ico would, by reason of its shortness and 
directness, have a great advantage over 
the other trans-continentals. Between 
Kansas City and Topolobampo, on the 
Gulf of California, the Western termi- 
nus finally decided for the Orient road, 
is a distance of fully 500 miles shorter 
than the distance between Kansas City 
and a point on the Pacific Coast straight 
West. 

Over half of the new line has been 
finished, is in operation, and is showing 
exceedingly satisfactory results. A 
rapid development in the territory 
traversed has taken place since the in- 
ception of the undertaking. The cap- 
italization of the road is on .an exceed- 


ingly conservative basis and its local 
trafic alone kids fair to make it a pay- 
ing proposition. 

It is upon the through-business which 
the “Orient” will be able to handle upon 
its completion, however, that the big suc- 


cess of the railroad depends. Under- 
taken with a view to getting much of the 
business originating from the building 
of the Panama Canal, this road enjoys 
a position which will give it an advan- 
tage over its rivals to the North. Not 
only is this route shorter by many hun- 
dreds of miles, but its Western terminus 
on the Pacific lies much nearer the Pa- 
cific end of the canal. Topolobampo, 
in fact, lies almost directly in the course 
which ships must take heading from the 
canal to Oriental points. It will, there- 
fore, be the natural port of call, the 
port to which freight originating in the 
middle Western sections of the United 
States will naturally be sent for ship- 
ment to the “Orient.” 

There is further to be considered the 
fact that freight going eastward from 
Oriental points in ships bound for the 
canal can unload at the lower end of the 
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Gulf of California without the ships 
going much out of their course, as would 
have to be done were Portland or Seat 
tle made a port of call. Again, there- 
fore, it is plain that Oriental business e1 
route to the middle sections of th 
United States will be disembarked at the 
Western terminus of the “Orient” road 
rather than at Seattle or Portland, and 
that the “Orient” is bound to get the 
lion’s share of the business. 


MARYLAND-NEW York 


CENTRAL. 


WEsTERN 


The three projects spoken of so far 
have been all in the Western section of 
the country. Right here in the East. 
however, a piece of railroad building is 
under way which, while not of the sam: 
extent as the others, is, nevertheless. 
fraught with great possibilities. By a 
piece of road to be built through the 
Cumberland Mountains the Western 
Maryland Railroad is to be connected 
with the New York Central at Pitts- 
burgh. That link having been forged. 
the Central will have a direct rout 
southwest from Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
to the middle Atlantic seaboard. 

The whole amount of road to be built 
is only about eighty-three miles, but th: 
undertaking, on account of the moun 
tainous territory through which the con 
necting link is to be built, will cost well! 
upwards of ten million dollars. It wa: 
this natural obstacle, it will be remem 
bered, which, as much as the difficulty o! 
getting into Pittsburgh, was responsib|; 
for the failure of George Gould’s trans 
continental plans when he tried to cou 
ple up the Wabash and the Wester: 
Maryland five years ago. Realizativo 
of the importance of such a connectin 
line, by both the Western Maryland an 
the New York Central interests, h 
been responsible for the determinati: 
to surmount all difficulties, and at wha 
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ever expense may be necessary to go 
ahead with the building of the line. In 
ighteen months it will probably be fin- 
shed. Its completion will mean a 
horough route for the New York Cen- 
ral for Western freight, not only to 
New York, but to Baltimore as well— 
omething of which the Central has long 
een in the most urgent need. For the 
Vestern Maryland, on the other hand, 
he completion of the road means a 
vestward outlet for coal traffic, which 
annot but mean a very great increase 
1 its earnings. 


THE STREET RAILWAY PROB- 
serious problem 


LEM. 
AN exceedingly 

. facing practically every street 
railway operating in the big cities is the 
rise in the price of materials and labor 
which has taken place. All public 
utility corporations are faced with more 
or less of the same problem, but it is 
in the case of the street railways that 
it appears to be the most serious. A 
suburban electric traction company has 
at least a chance to lessen the amount 
of transportation it sells for a given 
price, but the street railway can charge 
no more than the nickel which it has 
always charged. 

Consider what has happened: During 
the past ten years the price of practic- 
ally all materials used in street rail- 
roading have risen decidedly, while the 
amount the company charges for a ride 
has remained exactly the same. A com- 
pany which was able, ten years ago, to 
earn a fair return on its capitalization 
is not able to earn a fair return under 
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present conditions. However the density 
of population may have increased, how- 
ever the company may have been able 
to improve its operating methods in the 
meantime, the fact remains that every- 
thing the railroad uses has gone up in 
price while the price at which it mar- 
kets its product (transportation) has 
stood still. The problem is one which 
the investor in street railway shares 
should carefully consider. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION BONDS. 


a discussion of vublic service cor- 
poration bonds, coming to us from 


[* 


he Harris Trust & Savings Bank of 


hicago, the primary factors which 
hould govern investment in this class 
f security are thus clearly set forth: 

It is an investment axiom that those 
ndertakings are most likely to succeed 
hich are established for the purpose 


of providing something the community 
cannot get along without. In_ short, 
other things being equal, the more use- 
ful and necessary the object, the 
stronger and more lastingly profitable 
the investment. Public Service Corpora- 
tions are those supplying water, light, 
heat, power, telephones, local trans- 
portation, etc. From the nature of the 
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service they perform they may more 
properly be termed Public Necessity 
Corporations, for adequate provisions 
for such utilities are absolutely essential 
to the health, progress and prosperity 
of a community. 

No property offers a better basis of 
security than a well-manged, thoroughly 
equipped and _— conservatively — cap- 


italized Public Service Corporation, con- 
trolling the business of a populous ter- 


ritory or a large city. Bonds secured 
by mortgages on such properties are 
entitled to the consideration of the 
most conservative investors, when the 
physical and financial condition, cap- 
italization, franchise rights and all 
legal phases of the security have first 
passed the scrutiny of a conservative 
banking house of large experience, 
which has, upon the strength of its ex- 
amination, purchased the bonds outright 
with its own funds before offering them 
for sale to investors. 

The earning power of such properties 
has been settled beyond experiment, 
and their profitable operation is an es- 
tablished business fact. In this coun- 
try, with its steady growth in popula- 
tion, all kinds of qausi-public corpora- 
tions have reason to believe that their 
business will increase from year to 
year. The ratio of increase in popula- 
tion in the United States during the 
last hundred years has averaged over 
thirty per cent. for every decade. At 
this rate the present population would 
be doubled before the year 1945, and 
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even then the density of population in 
this country would only be from one- 
fifth to one-seventh as great as in the 
principal European countries at the 
present time. Considering this rapid 
increase, together with the fact that the 
movement of population in this coun 
try is distinctly urban, one may gail 
some idea of the possibilities for Pub 
lic Service Corporations, especiall) 
when it is remembered that these com 
panies derive their earnings directl) 
from the individual and that their earn 
ings increase at a rate more rapid thar 
the increase in population. 


SAFEGUARDING PRINCIPLES. 


As in buying bonds of other corpora 
tions, discrimination and judgment 
should be exercised in the purchase ot 
bonds of Public Service Corporations 
For the guidance of investors we out 
line below the primary factors whicl: 
should govern the individual buyer ii 
the selection of sound investments 
among the bonds of such companies 


1. The investor should confine his 
purchases to the bonds of companies 
serving the more important cities. Th: 
reason for this precaution is obvious. 
A recent investigation by the United 
States census showed that in cities of 
25,000 or under the average number ot! 
street railway rides per inhabitant was 
sixty-eight per annum, while in cities 
of between 100,000 and 500,000 it was 
184. The consumption of gas and elec 
tricity shows a similar pro rata increas: 
with the increase in the size of the cit) 

2. The franchises should be satis 
factory in point of duration, and in no 
case should they expire before the bonds 
mature. 

3. The property should be conserva 
tively capitalized as regards the amou: 
of bonds outstanding compared with tl: 
actual value of the property, and prope’ 
safeguards should be thrown around t! 
issuance of additional bonds from tii 
to time. 

4. The property itself should be 
good physical condition and capable 
economical operation. 

5. The earnings should not be bas 
on excessive rates. 


' 
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6. The company should be well or- 
ganized and efficiently managed. 

When a company meets the above- 
mentioned requirements and its net 
earnings, after providing for taxes and 
operating expenses and proper main- 
tenance, are sufficient to equal prac- 
tically double the interest upon the 
bonds outstanding upon the property, 
such bonds can generally be considered 
1 safe investment. 

The majority of investors must of 
necessity rely largely upon their bank- 
ers in making investments, for however 
familiar an individual may be with in- 
vestments in general, it is usually im- 
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possible for him to investigate all the 
numerous legal and technical questions 
bearing upon the safety of any par- 
ticular bond. For this reason—and 
this is perhaps the most important of all 
—the investor should determine by care- 
ful inquiry the standing and general 
reputation of the banking house offer- 
ing the bonds for Purchases 
should be made only from banking 
houses or financial institutions of high 
reputation and standing, having suffi- 
cient facilities for competently judging 
the security, and with an established 
reputation for protecting the interest of 
their investing clients. 


sale. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL HONOR. 


By William W. Gleason. 


I’ the eighteenth chapter of Niccolo 
Machiavelli’s ““The Prince,” occurs 
the following: 


“One prince of the present time, 
whom it is not well to name, never 
preaches anything else but peace and 
good faith, and to both he is most 
hostile; and either, if he had kept it, 
would have deprived him of reputation 
and kingdom many a time.” 

Wall Street, which is so strongly in 
the public eye, unfortunately too often 
furnishes argument in support of this 
theory. By nothing is it better ex- 
emplified than by the recent financial 
scandals. Recriminations and accusa- 
tions of bad faith fill the air. Reputa- 
tions, gained e’en in the cannon’s mouth, 
are ruthlessly destroyed, and the one 
man who is believed to have come out 
of the affair with the greatest monetary 
profit is that prince, who, in the opinion 
of the public, if he had kept good faith 
would have lost both “reputation” and 
wealth. 


This word “reputation” is the crux 
of the whole matter. What does present 
day financial reputation consist of ? Is 
it not true that too often wealth gained 
at any price is the thing that is sought 
after? Is he who sacrifices all for a 
principle, or is he, who, to descend to a 
colloquialism, only too often used, 
“welches but gets away with it” the 
more admired? Or more important still, 
which example is more often followed 
and held up for the emulation of our 
budding financiers? 

The answer is not as easy as might 
appear to the God-fearing men of the 
connunity. Theoretically, of course, 
there is but one answer, but from the 
material, the so called practical side, 
there seems room for doubt, judging 
from the way affairs are conducted now- 
adays in Wall Street. It may be as 
Milton says, “Better to reign in Hell 
than to serve in Heaven” or to para- 
phrase it, “Better to be a millionaire 
than of the faithkeepers.” 
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DirFrerRING Copes or Honor. 


Where the trouble lies is in the fact 
that it should not be possible for a 
different code of honor to exist in the 
financial and commercial worlds. This 


statement, radical as it may seem, is 
nevertheles true—and investigation will 
prove its verity. 

In the first place all the theory and 
practice of Wall Street seems to be 
based upon so called “‘gentlemen’s agree- 


ments.” This undoubtedly works 
smoothly when days are calm and when 
the buying and selling of stocks is con- 
ducted in an orderly manner—when 
things run along in an usual groove as 
it were. But let a panic come, let a 
pool find itself in trouble, and something 
firmer and more stable is needed. The 
legitimate investor, generally a man 
who has earned his money by the sweat 
of his brow, should have every possible 
sufeguard. Is it right thc the accumu- 
la‘ion of years of hard work and saving 
should be imperilled because of some 
one’s word or lack of faith? It is not 
fair that legitimate stocks should be 
affected by the collapse of “get rich 
quick”’ schemes. 

Several recent occurrences on the stock 
exchange have shown that both the abuve 
statements are true. For the stocks 
that have fallen have not only been 
those in which there has been ~ross 
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manipulation but their fall has affected 
the entire market. The exposé of Wall 
Street methods which has taken place 
is far from savory, and the half is not 
yet told. The result will be that if such 
methods which are not only ethically 
wrong, but elso unsound from a busi- 
ness standpoint continue, the small in- 
vestor will keep strictly aloof from the 
street and will look in some other di- 
rection for an investment for his funds. 

It will behoove the legitimate brok- 
erage houses of the Street to ponder well 
over this problem of how to segregate 
the investment side of their business 
from the gambling side—that played by 
the operators with their pools and 
washed sales and publicity Lureaus, and 
the like. 

A Business Basis. 


The commercial world has its own 
standpoint of ethics. A man’s word 
may be good, but it would be a poor 
business man who would depend on that 
alone, when putting through a large 
deal. A merchant feels that he is mer- 
chandising his goods not alone for the 
immediate present but for many years. 
Unless his goods are worth the price he 
asks, his business will not continue to 
grow. He must build his business on 
value and no “watered stock” can be 
used as a foundation. In value alone 
can he win success. And not only must 
the merchant give value but he must 
give value as good or better than Lis 
competitiors give. He can not mark up 
goods to four times their real value and 
in explanation affirm that there is really 
something in them that does not appear 
to the eye but which is there neverthe- 
less. He cannot claim that under the 
plain surface of his wools or silks as 
they may be, there arc diamonds, or ore 
deposits, or oil hidden. Unless the 
value is there, and appears, his business 
decreases and should decrease, and by 
the laws that govern commerce must 
eventually decrease. 

The true merchant does not buy or 
sell goods on word alone—not that he 
doubts the word of his fellow man but 
because to him that is an unbusinesslike 
way of doing. He buys on contract 
and sells by sample or guaranteed state- 
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ment, and woe be unto him whose goods 
are not according to specification, or 
whose contract is not lived up to. 

The man in mercartile life who buys 
from a large commission house or 
through a reputable broxer fee! that 
h. is fully guaranteed as to quality or 
price. Such is the case and the custo- 
mer is absolutely protected, if for no 
other reason than that a satisfied buyer 
is one of the best of all business assets. 

The sooner Wall Street adopts these 
commercial ideas the better it will be 
for the entire community. Let all ideas 
of “gentlemen’s agreements” be ban- 
ished once for all, and let business con- 
tracts take their place. Let sound prin- 
ciples drive Machiavellian ideas and 
precepts from our marts of finance. It 
should be made impossible for stocks to 
be listed unless they have a_ proved 
value. Let it be made a criminal mat- 
ter to try to inflate stocks or to recom- 
mend stocks merely for the purpose of 
assisting in the raising of their quoted 


price. And most important of all, let 
each stock exchange house make it a 
matter of pride not to recommend se- 
curities at all unless proven good, and 
let them make it a general rule to refuse 
to buy any stocks which appear to be in- 
flated. In this way to treat each pros- 
pective buyer exactly as a reputable 
mercantile house treats its customers, 
dealing only in stocks which possess 
quality and are of worth. Soon enough, 
then, a sharp line of demarcation will 
be drawn between the legitimate func- 
tions of the Street, its only reason for 
existence, and that gambling side which, 
if continued, is bound to result in great 
restriction of its powers through legis- 
lative interference. 

If, however, Wall Street will walk 
hand in hand with the better commer- 
cial tendencies of the day, it will find 
that adverse criticisms will be lulled, and 
it will occupy a broader and better place 
in the life of the Nation. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S SURPLUS. 
Il.—RAILROAD STOCKS AS INVESTMENTS. 


[IX spite of the ranting of those al- 
truistic souls who contend that the 
putting of money into any kind of a 


security other than first mortgage 
bonds is speculation and not invest- 
ment, the fact remains that a very large 
proportion of the savings of the nation 
is every year legitimately invested in 
railroad stocks. Without going into 
discussion as to what does constitute the 
difference between investment and spec- 
ulation, it may be said that, where the 
ecurities concerned are of recognized 


value, the difference does not consist in 
whether the money is put into this kind 
of a bond or that kind of a stock. It 
is possible, for instance, to speculate 
most rashly in first mortgage bonds and 
possible to invest most conservatively 
in non-dividend paying common stocks. 
Each individual purchase—its extent in 
proportion to the buyer’s resources, his 
motive in making it, his knowledge of 
what he is doing—and not at all the 
kind of security into which the money 
goes, is what determines whether the 
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transaction is an investment or a spec- 
ulation. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the 
individual investor, railroad stocks di- 
vide themselves into four big classes. 
First come the stocks whose dividends 
are guaranteed by strong roads and the 
preferred stocks of roads which have 
for years past paid large dividends on 
the common. Second come the good 
solid dividend payers like St. Paul, At- 
chison and Chicago & Northwestern. 
After that come the stocks of roads 
which in anticipation of dividends to 
be begun at any minute sell well up 
toward par. Lastly come the non-divi- 
dend-payer—the little stocks which 
knock about in the market, one of their 
number occasionally “graduating” and 
working its way up into a better class. 


GUARANTEED AND PREFERRED STOCKS. 


Railroad stocks on which the divi- 
dend is guaranteed by a good com- 
pany and preferred stocks of those 
roads which for years have been earn- 
ing and paying big dividends on the 
common, sell on a par with the best 
bonds and so hold out, but small in- 
ducements to investors other than those 
satisfied with a little more than savings 
bank interest. Stocks of this class sell 
“on a_ basis’”—among those familiar 
with them, the question is not whether 
the stock sells at 150 or 155, but whe- 
ther it sells on a three and three-fourths 
or four per cent. basis. (i. e. to net the 
buyer three and three-fourths or four 
per cent). The principal being re- 
garded quite as safe as in the case of 
a mortgage bond, interest return is the 
sole consideration, and the price of the 
stock rises and falls approximately in 
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such measure as to equalize with pre- 
vailing rates of interest, the income ob- 
tainable by buying it. Price fluctua- 
tions in the stock are therefore limited, 
except during periods of violent money 
market disturbance. Stocks of this 
class are a favorite form of investment 
with trustees and are largely held in 
estates. They form what is known as 
the “‘gilt-edged” class in stocks. 


Tue SEASONED DIVIDEND-PAYERS. 


From the standpoint of the investor, 
this is by far the most important class 
of railroad stocks. Without attempting 
to define its limits too closely, it may 
be said to embrace all those stocks 
which have a dividend record running 
back at least four or five years, and 
whose earnings are and have been such 
as te warrant the belief that they are 
firmly ensconced in their position as 
dividend-payers. Difference of opinion 
naturally will arise as to whether this 
or that security should be admitted to 
belong to this class, but broadly speak- 
ing, the class may be said to be bounded 
on the one hand by such stocks as 
Union Pacific and Canadian Pacific, 
which earn infinitely more each year 
than they pay out, the other extreme 
consisting of such stock as Denver & 
Rio Grande preferred or Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas preferred, securities reason- 
ably sure of their dividends, but not 
earning them by any very great margin. 

In considering stocks of this class as 
investments for surplus, the investor 
must not lose sight of the fact that h« 
is dealing with stocks which, while sure- 
enough dividend payers, are not guar 
anteed and occasionally contain pos 
sibilities of trouble,—as for instance 
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lissouri Pacific, which, from being a 

pected member of the aforesaid class, 
passed its dividend and went hurtling 
down into the twenties. As a rule, 
stocks of this class can be bought and 
put away with reasonable certainty as 
io income, but where the safety of in- 
come is a prime consideration, there are 
comparatively few issues in this class 
which ean be bought at all. Where a 
business man can take the slight risk as 
to income entailed in a purchase of 
Southern Pacific or Atchison, a woman 
dependent upon the yield of her prin- 
cipal cannot. She cannot, in fact, take 
any risk whatever and must be willing, 
for the sake of that absolute security, to 
accept a lower rate of income than the 
investor legitimately entitled to take 
some slight risk. 

In investments of this class the ques- 
tion of fluctuation, too, is highly im- 
portant. Owing to the way in which 
our financial markets are constituted— 
the concentration of the money power, 
the defective currency system, ete.—it 
is inevitable that there should be vio- 
lent rises and declines in the market, 
which fluctuations are naturally more 
marked in the class of security under 
discussion than in any other. The in- 
\estor putting his money into stocks of 

is kind must be prepared to see wide 
‘wings in price, which sometimes mean 
something as to the condition of indi- 
‘dual stocks and which sometimes do 
not. Missouri Pacifie’s big decline be- 

re the dividend was finally passed 
‘oreshadowed that event. Union Pa- 
«fie’s decline from nearly 200 down to 


par foreshadowed nothing—no reduc- 
tion in the dividend was made and the 
panic period passed with but slight de- 
crease in earnings. 

But from the very nature and extent 
of the fluctuations which take place in 
stocks of this class, it is evident that 
they constitute an investment adapted 
only for the use of surplus money which 
is surplus money, in the strictest sense 
of the term. A merchant is fairly suc- 
cessful in his business, and by careful 
saving has accumulated, let us say, a 
few thousand dollars. Should that 
money be put into New York Central or 
Atchison or Union Pacific? Certain- 
ly not. Money of that kind constitutes 
a first reserve and belongs nowhere but 
in the best of bonds. A period of good 
times comes; the merchant’s few thou- 
sands are added to; he finds that he is 
able to save more than he figured he 
could save. Should that money be in- 
vested in New York Central or Atchi- 
son or Union Pacific? Certainly it 
should. It is surplus in every sense of 
the word—a secondary reserve—and in 
order to produce results should be put 
into some good stock. Fluctuations do 
not bother the business man whose sec- 
ondary reserve is so invested. He will 
lose no sleep because the price of the 
security into which he has put his hard- 
earned savings is down, and because, 
needing cash, he may have to sell out at 
a loss. Uninfluenced by any such 
harassing idea, the man whose primary 
reserve is salted away in bonds can af- 
ford quietly to back his judgment in 
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having bought the stock and unconcern- 
edly wait for it to “come back.” 

More money is lost in railroad stock 
investments for this reason than for any 
other, that the investment was unsuited 
to the needs of the investor. Smith, 
whose income is $10,000 a year and 
whose expenses are only $5,000, can 
well afford to take a business risk with 
a part of what he saves. Jones, who 
makes five thousand and spends four, is 
in a different position. The money he 


accumulates comes harder and should be 
safeguarded in every possible way. The 
best bonds are none too good for him. 


Tue “Atmostr” Divipenp Payers. 


Coming down to that class of railroad 
stocks which are recognized as being 
very near a dividend, we are dealing, it 
is evident, with a security which, while 
constituting a legitimate investment for 
a man having a large surplus, for the 
great majority of buyers is an out-and- 
out speculation. Still, there is a legiti- 
mate investment value to this class of 
stocks, nor will it do to overlook it. 
Owing to favorable traffic alliances, 
largely increased earnings, or any other 
cause, the price of a stock has risen, say, 
up into the sixties or seventies, where it 
holds firmly. Analysis of the property 
and its earnings shows it to be well able 
to pay four or five per cent.; declaration 
of the dividend is merely a matter of 
directors’ convenience and_ pleasure. 
Under the circumstances, purchase of 
the stock by the man who has thorough- 
ly studied the property and can afford to 
stand a wide fluctuation in the price of 
what he has bought, is not at all an un- 
conservative action. He is taking a cer- 
tain amount of risk with his money, but 
if he knows what he is doing, he is by 
no means speculating with it. What he 
is doing is intelligently investing his 
money in a stock which he has reason to 
believe will not merely rise in price but 
intrinsically become more valuable. 

Investment of this kind, however, it 
must ke admitted, is not an occupation 
for beginners and requires not only sur- 
plus money but surplus knowledge of 
conditions. The fact that some pool has 
taken a railroad stock in hand and run 
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its price up thirty or forty points by n 
means proves that a dividend is coming 
along. Buying non-dividend paying 
stocks at high prices is a business for 
full-grown men, and then only for suc! 
as can analyze a stock on the basis oi 
earnings and form a reasonable esti 
mate as to what its intrinsic value ma; 


be. 


Common Stocks As INVESTMENTS. 


In this class of security more than in 
any other untold crimes are every da: 
committed in the name of investment. « 
man “hears” a story that Erie or South 
ern Railway are “showing big earn 
ings,” and goes in and buys some of th 
stock. That is a speculation, pure an 
simple. Or he “hears” that the Harri 
man interests are after Kansas Cit; 
Southern, and tells his broker to bu) 
some of that. That, too, is pure specu 
lation. He may make on it, or he ma) 
lose; he may buy the stock outright, 0: 
on margin. All that makes absolute) 
no difference. He bought the stock 
without really knowing anything about 
it; he bought it because he was told its 
price was going up; be he a millionair: 
or a clerk with $500 in the savings 
bank, the purchase of such stock under 
such conditions is a speculation, if not a 
gamble out and out. 

But if instead of “just hearing” that 
Erie is doing well and should sell higher 
or that Kansas City Southern is to lb 
taken over by Union Pacific, he has 
made a careful study of those proper- 
ties, and having arrived at the conclu- 
sion that either or both of them are sell 
ing in the market at less than their in 
trinsic value, he goes ahead and puts in 
some of his surplus money, that is a ver) 
different proposition. The man, for in- 
stance, who kept close track of Ches* 
peake & Qhio’s earnings when 
was down in the thirties a 
forties and who reasoned that so 
day the value and big earnings 
power was bound to be reflect: 
in a much higher price for the stock, » 
not speculating when he bought, | 
investing his money in a wise and | 
dicious manner. Similarly with ¢ 
students of railway strategy who r 
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ved that for a road like Missouri, Kan- 
is & Texas to remain independent long 
ter the completion of the Panama 
anal had become a certainty, was im- 
sssible. Knowing the value of the 
roperty, knowing its immense value to 
iy one of four or five big roads need- 
ig a Gulf of Mexico outlet, such stu- 
nts could figure that “Katy’s” absorp- 
on would not long be delayed. 
As in the case of the “almost” divi- 
end payers, however, here again only 
ry thorough knowledge of conditions 
siould lead the man who wants really 
“invest” his money to put it into the 
»w-priced, non-dividend paying shares. 
Such information is not picked up by 
he wayside; it can hardly be gained 
from a hasty reading over of reports or 
_— look into some broker’s digest of 
» property’s latest report. Such in- 
teenie in the hands of an intelligent 
man, with a surplus to invest, is worth 
money, and what is worth money usually 
takes time and effort to acquire. There 
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are men who have made fortunes out of 
investments in low-priced, common 
stocks, but such investments usually are 
the fruit of long-continued, painstaking, 
and above all, thorough and intelligent 
inquiry. 

Taking them as a whole, railroad 
stocks present a broad and profitable 
field for the investment of surplus cap- 
ital. With the exception of the best of 
the guaranteed and preferred issues they 
are, perhaps, not suited for the invest- 
ment of money, not the income of which 
non-earning persons are dependent, 
but from the standpoint of the business 
man earning a surplus above require- 
ments for living expenses and primary 
reserve, they present great opportunities 
for good income and the increase of 
principal. The holder of good railroad 
shares is a partner in the country’s rail- 
road industry, and that, in this country 
at least, means participation in a money- 
making sort of enterprise. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE.* 


Extract from a Lecture Recently Delivered by the Editor of Investments at 
the “‘ Finance-Forum ” in New York. 


HE modern way of settling a dif- 
ference between two persons in 
widely separated cities is by having 
he creditor draw a draft upon the 
lebtor. In cases where the cities are 
n the same country, operations of this 
ind give rise to what is known as 
omestic exchange. In cases where one 
ty is in one country and the other 


Foreign Ex- 
the pub- 


*Mr. Escher’s new book on 
ange will shortly be on sale by 
hers of The Bankers Magazine. 


city in another, the draft drawn is 
known as foreign exchange, or as it is 
more popularly known, as “exchange.” 

Each day sees an enormous volume 
of buying and selling of foreign ex- 
change at New York. An estimate as 
to the amount dealt in is impossible, but 
it can be said that there are several 
bankers whose daily remittances and 
drawings of exchange run up into the 
millions. Let us consider the sources 
from which comes this great supply of 
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bills, together with the sources from 
which springs the demand. 
Ex- 


From Wuicu Foreign 


CHANGE ORIGINATES. 


Sources 


(1) Shipments of merchandise, of 
course, constitute the primary reason 
for the existence of the great bulk of 
foreign exchange. Our exports, while 
not increasing at the same rate as our 
imports, have nevertheless, reached the 
stupendous total of nearly two billion 
dollars a year. A merchant in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for instance, has sold a 
number of bales of cotton to a cotton 
spinner in Liverpool, England. He 


ships the cotton and draws a draft on 
Liverpool in pounds sterling for the 


value of the goods shipped. Similarly, 
when the commodity exported is wheat 
or corn or any of the other commodi- 
ties which we sell in Europe in such 
large quantities, the usual method, 
though not the invariable one, is for 
the American seller to draw upon the 
foreign buyer which transaction neces- 
sarily brings into existence a bill of 
exchange. 

(2) Sales of our securities abroad 
constitute a second source from which 
exchange originates. We are con- 
tinually issuing great amounts of new 
bonds and stocks, a large proportion of 
which, because of the popularity of our 
securities in Europe, find lodgment 
with the foreign investor. There was 
a time when  practicaly the whole 
bonded indebtedness of American rail- 
roads was in the hands of foreign in- 
sestors, but that is no longer the case. 
At the same time, European interest 
in our securities is very great and the 
foreign buyer can be relied upon to 
participate largely in nearly all new 
issues being brought out. 

Continuous foreign purchases of ex- 
isting American securities, too, are 
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responsible for the drawing by Ameri- 
can bankers of great amounts of for- 
eign exchange upon their European 
correspondents. When we sell they 
buy, and purchases are paid for by our 
drawing upon them. 

(3) The loaning of foreign money 
in this market is the third source from 
which originates a large amount of 
foreign exchange. Without going into 
the details of the transaction, it can be 
said that practically all the foreign 
money loaned in this market is trans- 
ferred through drafts drawn by Ameri- 
can bankers upon their correspondents 
abroad. For example, a bank in Lon 
don has decided to loan £100,000 in 
the New York market. The transac- 
tion will be accomplished by the New 
York agent of the London bank draw 
ing the draft upon the London bank 
wishing to loan out the money. This 
draft is then turned into dollars and 
loaned out. 

(4) Because of the fact that “‘fi- 
nance-bills’”” closely resemble the bills 
originating as the result of foreign 
loans in this market, they are not al 
ways recognized for what they are, but 
bills of this description nevertheless 
make up a large proportion of the ex 
change being continually bought and 
sold. Concerning just what constitutes 
a “finance-bill” there is considerabl 
difference of opinion. As the term is 
used in the New York market, how 
ever, it can be said that finance-bill: 
are international accommodation-paper 
pure and simple—that they represen! 
nothing more than the scheme of 
house here, having good credit and en 
joying good facilities with correspond 
ents abroad, to “raise the wind” b: 
drawing long-time drafts upon banker 
on the other side. Such drafts are n 
drawn against commodities, against s: 
curities shipped, or, in fact, again 
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anything else. They are simply a 
means by which money can be raised 
and used up to within ten days of the 
time when the drafts fall due and have 
to be paid. 

(5) Joint speculations in American 
securities furnish still another source 
of foreign exchange. A_ banking- 
house here having decided to go into a 
speculative operation with a banking- 
house abroad, arranges with the for- 
eign house to raise the money to buy 
the stock by drawing long drafts upon 
the banker abroad. Such drafts, 
which do not mature for sixty or ninety 
days, can be sold and the proceeds used 
much as in the case of finance bills. 
When they mature, of course, they must 
either be renewed or the stocks sold out 
at a loss or profit, as the case may be, 
and the money remitted abroad to head 
off the maturity of the bills. 


Sources OF THE DEMAND FoR ForEIGN 
EXCHANGE. 

(1) The necessity of paying for 

merchandise imported is naturally the 


principal source of demand for bills 


of exchange. At the present rate of 
imports, we shall have bought, during 
the current fiscal year, well upwards 
of a bilion-and-a-half dollars worth of 
merchandise. All this has to be paid 
for, paid for with remittances of for- 
eign exchange. Whatever the terms 
may be on which sales are made, it all 
amounts to the same thing. Whether 
the merchandise is imported under com- 
mercial letters of credit or whether the 
importer goes to his banker, buys a bill 
of exchange and sends that, eventually 
a draft drawn by somebody here upon 
somebody else on the other side must 
be sent in payment. 

(2) Similarly with imports of se- 
curities. So great is the amount of 
“Americans” lodged on the other side 
there are continuous waves of foreign 
selling, which result in heavy repur- 
chases by us of our own securities. 
When the foreigners sell our securities, 
we buy, and when we buy we need ex- 
change with which to pay for what we 
have bought. 

(3) Again, the necessity of remit- 
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ting interest and dividends on the great 
amount of foreign capital invested here 
calls for very great amounts of ex- 
change. According to a widely ac- 
cepted estimate, European investors 
hold between four and five billion dol- 
lars worth of American stocks and 
bonds, upon the great mass of which 
interest and dividends must be con- 
tinuously sent out from this country. 
Around the middle and the end of the 
year when the bulk of coupons mature, 
this demand becomes most urgent, and 
almost invariably makes itself felt in 
very firm rates for foreign exchange. 

Immigrants’ remittances, too, call for 
a great volume of bills. As is well 
known, immigrants have a habit of send- 
ing home to their relatives in the old 
countries a great proportion of the 
money which they are able to save from 
their labors here. Most of it goes in 
the form of postal money orders. But 
whether it goes in that form or not, 
somebody must furnish the exchange 
with which the remittances are made. 
Remittances of this kind call every 
year for well upwards of $50,000,000. 

(4) Again, there are continually 
payments abroad which have to be 
made for freight and insurance charges. 
Lacking any considerable merchandise 
marine, we are dependent entirely up- 
on foreign ship owners, and each year 
must pay to them a vast sum for carry- 
ing the merchandise we export and im- 
port. Insurance also plays an_ ex- 
tremely important part. All the big 
fire insurance companies have American 
agencies into which pours a continuous 
stream of premiums paid by American 
exporting and importing firms. Event- 
ually, all this money must be remitted 
back to the home office. The demand 
from this source constitutes at times an 
important factor in the exchange mar- 
kets. 

(5) Enpenditures of American tour- 
ists abroad every year are conservative- 
ly estimated at between $150,000,000 
and £200,000,000. With the increased 
popularity of foreign travel and of so- 
journ abroad, it has come about that 
there is an increasing amount of money 
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spent by Americans on the other side. 
We not only travel as a nation, but in 
every important European center, there 
is a colony of Americans who draw their 
wherewithal from this side. Then, too, 
there must be considered the remit- 
tances to American heiresses who marry 
titles on the other side. Taken alto- 
gether, these items aggregate a stagger- 
ing amount. 

(6) There must also be considered 
the demand for exchange resulting 
from the paying off of maturing for- 
eign loans and finance bills. The loan 
bills or the finance bills having been 
drawn for ninety days the drawer has 
the use of the money. But at the end 


of the ninety days, the draft falls due 
and has to be paid, and that can be 
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accomplished only by sending over a 
demand bill of exchange. Loans of 
this kind and finance bills are contin- 
uously coming due. There are times 
when these maturities so far exceed the 
supply of exchange available that rates 
are very sharply urged upwards. There 
never is a time in fact when there does 
not exist more or less of a demand from 
this source. 

The above cover roughly the princi- 
pal sources of supply and demand. As 
can be plainly seen, such a condition 
necessarily results in fluctuations from 
par sometimes upward and sometimes 
the other way. The influences govern- 
ing the rise and fall of exchange will 
be taken up in the next article in this 
series. 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES. 


—By reason of the large sums of money 
being raised by the railroads through the 
sale of bonds, and the very heavy orders 
for equipment which have already resulted, 
the shares of the companies manufacturing 
railway equipment are well worth watching. 
The common stocks of these companies have 
mostly all risen to prices which discount a 
period of prosperous business, but in the 
preferred shares of several of these concerns 
there is to be found a chance for investment 
promising not only a reasonable degree of 
safety but a very satisfactory rate of in- 
come and very considerable chances of price 
appreciation. 


—The strategic possibilities of the new 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific iine are 
being so widely discussed at the present 
time that particular interest attaches to 
the offering of Northwestern Terminal Rail- 
way Co. bonds by Plympton, Gardiner & 
Co., these securities being guaranteed by 
the parent company, the Denver, North- 
western & Pacific. 

The mortgaged property consists of the 
following: 

(1) 36.22 acres of land 
of the City of Denver, adjoining the 
terminals of the Colorado and Southern, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Union Pa- 
cific and Denver & Rio Grande Railroads, 
within three blocks of the Union Passen- 
ger Station and adjoining the center of 
the business district of the city. 

(2) A right of way varying from nine- 
ty-two feet to 450 feet in width, being of 
sufficient width for from six to twenty-four 
tracks, extending from above 36.22 acre 


in the heart 


terminal property northward to the city 
line, embracing 54.49 acres. On this right 
of way are now land, in thoroughly sub- 
stantial manner, all necessary — tracks, 
switches, etc., to handle present volume of 
business, and also two new bridges across 
the South Platte river. 

(3) A storage yard 40.57 acres in ex- 
tent, just outside the city line, on which 
are laid all tracks now necessary for the 
convenient handling of traffic and complet- 
ing the physical connection with the Den- 
ver, Northwestern & Pacific Railway at 
Utah Junction. 

(4) A right of way in West Forty-sixth 
avenue, extending across the northwestern 
portion of the city from Lowell boulevard 
to a connection with the right of way 
described in paragraph two above. 

On these properties are located an ag- 
gregate of 5.56 miles of track, and the 
three properties constitute a complete and 
adequate entrance to and terminals in Den- 
ver, located more conveniently than would 
be possible on any other location. Fur- 
thermore, real estate and railroad authori- 
ties in Denver agree that this property is 
the last available entrance to the city, save 
at a cost which would be prohibitive for 
many years to come, 

The Terminal Company has outstanding 
$3,000,000 stock, all owned by the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific Railway Company, 
thus eliminating the possibility of any con- 
flict of interest between the lessor and lessee 
and giving an additional element of 
strength to the bonds of the Northwestern 
Terminal Railway Company which is not 
shared by all bonds of Terminal Companies. 
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The Denver, Northwestern & Pacific 
Railway Company owns and operates 211 
miles of railway extending from Denver 
westward through the Yampa Colorado coal 
fields to Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
The territory reached is exceedingly re- 
sourceful and without other transportation 
facilities. ‘The road is of the highest grade 
construction, being laid with eighty-pound 
rails and rock-ballasted throughout. Traffic 
tributary to the line consists of cattle, lum- 
ber, coal and other minerals and agricul- 
tural products. 


—An interesting issue of industrial bonds 
are the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co. 
5%s which are being sold by the Mercantile 
Trust Co. of Saint Louis. The Scullin- 
Gallagher Co. is the largest individual 
steel-castings plant in the world. 

Independent experts estimate the value of 
the property, plants and equipment at this 
time to be in excess of $2,500,000, or over 
four times the amount of first mortgage 
bonds issued and outstanding. The net 
profits of the company for the five years 
prior to January 1, 1910, were $541,101.98, 
or an average net earnings of $108,220.39 
per year, which is equal to three times 
the interest on these $600,000 of bonds. 
This period includes 1908 and 1909, which 
were the two most unfavorable years in the 
history of this company. During this de- 
pressed period the company practiced the 
strictest economies and thereby have suc- 
ceeded in reducing the cost of manufactur- 
ing very materially and, by the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, the capacity 
of the plant has been largely increased. 
The capital stock of the company kas just 
heen increased from $750,000 to $1,500,000, 
the increase being paid for in cash, which, 
together with the proceeds derived from the 
sale of $600,000 bonds, will be used to 
take up the company’s present floating in- 
debtedness and to furnish sufficient ad- 
ditional working capital to carry on the 
business. 


—Ball & Whicher issue each week com- 
prehensive reviews of properties having in- 
vestment possibilities. Western Maryland 
was recently the subject of one of these 
studies, the chances of the reorganized com- 
pany being set forth in an interesting and 
authoritative manner. 

Describing the traffic agreement recently 
entered into between the Western Mary- 
land and the New York Central, the review 
goes on to say: 

“The value of the alliance with the Van- 
derbilt system can hardly be overestimated. 
That great network of railroads at last get 
. terminus in Baltimore, and will thus be 
ible to compete with the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroads in the handling 
of Middle Western freight; and the West- 
ern Maryland, for the moderate sum of 
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$10,009,000, is assured for ninety-nine years 
of the vast business which the New York 
Central will pour over the new line. Indeed, 
ten millions would seem a cheap price to 
pay solely for an entrance into Pittsburgh, 
so great is the volume of traffic originating 
in that centre of the steel industry. 

“A glance at the map will show what 
an immense advantage will accrue to the 
New York Central System through the pos- 
session of a new and shorter route to tide- 
water. All the freight originating along 
its lines west of Buffalo will have access 
to the sea by way of the new Baltimore 
terminals, relieving the main line from Buf- 
falo to New York. The haul from the Great 
Lakes to tide water is likewise shortened 
inasmuch as the distance from Ashtabula, 
O., to Baltimore is less than from Buffalo 
to New York by about forty miles.” 


—Effingham Lawrence & Co. are offering 
new Chicago & Alton R. R. five per cent. 
notes, a security well worth the attention 
of the investor looking for a short-term in- 
vestment yielding a high rate of income. 
The issue, of which there is authorized and 
outstanding $2,500,000, is secured by deposit 
with the trustee of $3,500,000 Chicago & 
Alton general improvement and eqvipment 
five per cent. bonds, due March 15, 1930. 

These notes are convertible into the Chi- 
cago & Alton general improvement and 
equipment five per cent. bonds on any in- 
terest date on thirty-days’ notice; and are 
also callable any time after March 15, 
1912, on any interest period at par. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
operates about 998 miles of road from Chi- 
cago to East St. Louis and various branches, 
and is paying four per cent. dividends on 
three classes of stock, amounting to 
$39,966,100. 


Earnincs For YEAR Enpinc June 30, 1909. 


$12,500,682 
7,408,598 


$5,092,084 


Gross earnings 
Operating expenses 


Net earnings 


Net income $5,186,101 


Hire of equipment and rental, 

taxes, interest on bonds, divi- 

dends on guaranteed stocks, 
3,519,840- 


Surplus before paying dividends. $1,666,261 


—Judson G. Wall & Sons, New York, are 
offering Northern Ohio Traction first mort- 
gage fives at one hundred. 
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This company’s annual report for the 
year, ended December 31, 1909, shows earn- 
ings equal to 5.15 per cent on the $95000,000 
outstanding capital stock. This compares 
with an amount equal to 3.08 per cent. for 
1908, and with an amount equal to 3.33 per 
cent. for 1907. The increase in gross earn- 
ings in 1909 was equal to fifteen per cent.; 
in net earnings to 22% per cent., and in 
surplus after charges to sixty-seven per 
cent. The annual report shows a wide mar- 
gin over the present dividend rate of two 
per cent. per annum, and it would not be 
surprising if the rate were increased to 
three per cent. before the close of 1910. 
The company has been paying dividends 
since 1906, the disbursements in the past 
having been 11% per cent. in 1906, two per 
cent. in 1907, 1% per cent. in 1908, and 134 
per cent. in 1909. 

These bonds are well thought of and en- 
joy an active market in New York and 
Toledo. 

—The tendency of the industrial compan- 
ies to Come into the open investment mar- 
ket for capital is well shown by two issues 
of bonds being sold by Luther, Feist & Co., 
New York. 
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The first of these issues are six per cent. 
first mortgage bonds of the Vulcan Char- 
coal Iron & Steel Co. The plant is located 
at Crum Lynne, Pa., on the Delaware river. 
The company owns and controls patents in 
the United States and foreign countries 
covering an improved process for the man- 
ufacture of charcoal refined iron. The 
special feature claimed for this process is 
that it enables the company to manufacture 
the highest quality of charcoal refined iron 
at less cost, in larger quantities, and of far 
better quality than can be done by any 
other process. 

The other bonds are first sixes of the 
Warwick, Barret & Shipley Company, a 
drygoods concern located at Charleston- 
Kanawha, West Va. The company has filed 
a written agreement under date of August 
25, 1909, whereby no dividends on the capi- 
tal stock of the company are to be de- 
clared or paid for a period of ten years 
from September 1, 1909, and all earnings 
and profits of the company during that 
time are to be used for reinvestment in and 
further development of its business, after 
proper provision has been made for the 
sinking fund to take up these bonds as they 
may mature. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to March 18, approximate yield as figured April 1.] 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and inactive railroad and industrial securi- 


ties. 
BONDS. 


Yield. 
1.66 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY 


Name and Maturity. Price. 
U. S. Gov., reg. 28, 1920.....1005-100% 
U. S. Gov., reg. 38, 1918......102%-102% 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936..100%-101 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s ......105 -107 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 ..... 
Colorado 4s, ’22 (op. °12).. 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., ‘30. 
Georgia 4%s, July, 1915...... 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1914...... 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940...... 
New York State 3s, ’59........102 -103 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., '19..115 -116% 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103%-104 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, ’13.. 94%- 9 
Va. 6s, B.B.&Co.ctfs., 1871. 45 - 53 
Boston 3%s, ‘ - 944%- 95% 
New York City 1957..108 -108% 
New York City 1917..103 -103% 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 3%s, 
New York City 3%s, 
New York City rev. 6s, 1910... 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938....102 
St. Louis 4s, July, 1928......101 


94%- 95 
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- 91% 
-102% 
-103 
-102 


1930... 90 
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SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and _ industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 


value of securities with so 
notes mature on the 
except where the 
interest is semi- 
interest should be 


computing the 
near a maturity. All 
first of the month named 
day is otherwise specified; 
annual on all. Accrued 

added to price. 


Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 


Am. Cig. 4s, “A” Mar. 15, °11 98%- 99% 4.90 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B’ Mar. 15, '12 97%- 97% 5.12 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., °10..100 -... eee 
Bethiehem Steel 6s, Nov., '10.. 99%4-100 6.00 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, ’11....100%-100% 4.30 
B. R. & P. Equip. 4%s...... 99%-100% 
Cc. H. & D. &, duly, °18...... 97%e- 98% 
Diamond Match 5ds. July, ’12. 98%-.. 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 

Interboro 6s, May, 

x.¢ RB. & kh. GH, 

K. C. R. & L. 5s, 

Maine Central 4s, Dec., ’14.... 

Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., '11 995-100 
New. Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., '11..100 

N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °10..100%- y 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °12..10112-102 
v.¥.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °14..102%4-103% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °16..103%4-104% 
v.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., '19..104%-106% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 58s, Jan., '11....100%-101 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 58, Jan., °12....101%-101% 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, '10..100 -100% 
No. American 5s, May, °12.. 99%-100% 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., '12.. 97%- 98% 
St. L. & S. F. 58, Jan., °11..100%-100% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913. - 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, 


- -. 
Q- 
Sooooou. «3. 


crorgorcy 


CARH Hee ROO COA. 


NOD» Cool 


>on 


"13......101%-102% 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., 10... .1003¢-100% 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., ‘11 995-100 

Western Tel. 5s, Feb., 1912.. 99%- 99% 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 15, '13 98%- 99% 


NON Ole 0D mB D-2- 





INVESTMENTS. 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Bid. Asked. 


Ann Arbor, pref. 

Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western... 
Atlanta & West Point 

Atlantic Coast Line of 

Buffalo & Susquehanna, 

Central New England 

Central New England, 

Chicago, Indianapvlis & Louisville. 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. 1 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. 
Cincinnati Northern ore Te 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.... 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. me pref.. 
Delaware 

Des Moines & Ft 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit & Mackinac, 

Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Georgia, South. & Florida 
Georgia, South. & Flor.. 1st pref.. 
Georgia, South. & Flor. 2d pref 
Huntington & Broad Top 
Huntington & Broad Top, ecelee 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref.. 
Maine Central 

Maryland & Pennsyivania 
Michigan Central 
Mississippi Central 
Northern Central 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. 
Pittsburg & Lake 
Pittsburg, Shawmut 
Pere Marquette ; 
Pere Marquette, Ist 
Pere Marquette, 2d 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. 
Seaboard Company 
Seaboard Ist pref. 
Seaboard, 2d pref. 
Spokane & Inland Empire 
Spokane & Inland Empire, ae 
Texas Central ion 
Texas Central, 

Virginian 

Vandalia 

Williamsport & North Branch.... 


GUARANTEED BONDS. 
[Corrected to March 17.] 


Quoted by White & Co., bankers, dealers in in- 
vestment securities, 25 Pine St., New York. 


RAILROADS. 


Frac., 


Dodge, 


one 
wrews 
Ronmonm: 


& Northern. 


09 
an 


‘pret 

pref. . sees 

& Pac., ‘pref. 5 
9 


ae 
oe 


Bid. Asked. 


Ala. Midland- Ist 5s, 1928 108% 
Big Sandy Ry. Co. 1st 4s, 1944.... 87% 891% 
Cent. Br. (Mo. Pac.) 1st 4s, 1919.. g 

Cent. Vt. Ry. ist 4s, 1920. =a 

Chatt. & Gulf R. R. Ist 5s, 1930.. 
Chic. & Erie R. R. 1st 5s, 1982.... 
Chie. Ind. South. R. R. 4s, 1956.. 
Cleve. Term. & Val. Ist 4s, 1995.. 
Dallas & Waco Ry. 1st 5s, 1940. 

Des M. & Ft. Dodge list 4s, 1935. 
Detroit & Tol. Line, 1st 4s, 1953.. 
Easton & Amboy Ist 5s, 1920... 
Elmira, Cort. & Nor. 1st 6s, 1914.. 

El Paso & Rk. Island 1st 5s, 1951.. 

Fla. West Shore Ry. Ist 5s, a 

Ga., Caro. & Nor. ist 5s, 1929.... 
Gila Val., Globe & N. Ist 5s, i934. 
Ind., Dec. & West’n Ist 5s, 1925.. 
Kans. & Colo. Pac. 1st 6s, 1938. .108 
Keo. & Des Moines 1st 5s, 103 
Long Island 4s, 1949 97% 
Louis. & Jeff. B’dge Co. 1st 4s, 1945 90 
Md., Del., Va. Ry. 5s, 1955......100 
Miss. Cent. R. R. 1st 5s, 1949.... .. 
Mo., Kan. & East. Ist 5s, 1942....110% 
Mo., K. & T. of Tex. 1st 5s, 1942..104% 
Northern Ohio Ry. Ist 5s, 1945..108 
Ogd. & Lk. Champ. Ist 4s, 1948.. 90 
Ozark & Cherokee C. Ist 5s, 1913.. 97 
Pens. & Atl. Div. Ist 6s, 192 107 
Peoria & Eastern Ist 4s, 1940.... 94 
Pitts., Bess. & Lake Erie 5s, 1947..114 
Pitts., Shen. & L. Erie 1st 5s, 1940.113% 
Pitts. S. & L. E. con. Ist 5s, 1943.113%% 
Pitts., V., & Char. Ist 4s, 1943... 98 


645 


Bid. Asked. 
1939. .104 106 
1943.. 87 88 


Rio Grande Junction Ist 5s, 
San An. Aran. Pass. Ist 4s, 
S. F., Pres. & Phoe. 1st 5s, 1942..109% 111 
Sham., Sun. & Lwsbg. Ist 5s, 1912.102 “eo 
Sherm., Shrev. & So. 1st 5s, 1943.103 

South Bound R. R. Ist 5s. 1941. .105 
South. & Nor. Ala. R. R. 5s. 1936..111 
Southern Pac. R. R. Ist 4s, 1955. 95% 
Terre Haute & Peo. Ist 5s, 1942..109 
Texas & Okla. R. R. Ist 5s, 1943..105% 
Toledo Term. R. R. Ist 4%s, 1957.. 93 

Vera Cruz & Pac. Ist 4%s, 1934.. 92% 
Western Pac. Ry. list 5s, 1933... 97 

Wtn. Ry. Co. of Ala. Ist 4%s, 1918. 99 
Wilks. & East. R. R. Ist 5s, 1942..101 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Birm. Term. Co. Ist 48, 1957.... 88 
Boonville R. R. Bdg. Co. 1st 48,1951 . 
Bry. & 7th Ave. Ist 5s, cae 2 ee 4 
Cin. Gas Trans. Co. Ist 5s, 1933.. 95 
Clairton Steel Co. Ser. 5s to 1913... 
Conn. Ry. & Lt. Co. Ist 4%s, 1951. "101 
Dawson Ry. & Coal Co. 5s, 1951.. .. 
De Bard. Coal & Iron Ist 6s, 1910...» 
Ga. & Ala. Term. Co. 1st 5s, 1948. .102 
Ind. Nat. Gas & Oil 1st 5s, 1936 87% 
Madison R. Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935 97 
M. City (Ind.) G. & L. 1st 5s, 1937. 92 
Minn. St. Ry. & St. Paul City Ry. 

Co. 5s, 1928 05% 
Nassau Elec. W9GL. 120 TOR 
New Or. Term. Co. Ist 4s, 1953.. 80 
Oo. & C. B. Ry. & B. Co. ist 5s, 1928 .. 
Peoria Ry. Term. Co. 1st 4s, 1937.. 80 
Pitts. Coal Co. of Pa. Ist 5s, 1954..105% 

Prov. Securities Co. 48s, 1957.... 85% 

Puget Sound Pwr. Co. Ist 5s, 1933.. .. eat 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Gas Ist 5s, 1946..101% 103 
Trenton Gas & El. Co. Ist 5s, 1949.105 106% 
Trenton, Pennington & Hopewell St. 

Ry. 1st 5s, 1943 oes 
Union Steel Co. 1st q 105 
Washington Term. Co. Ist 4s, 1945. 100%% 102 
Wash. Term. Co. Ist 3%s, 1945.. 90 9356 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
(Corrected to February 24.] 

By A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 5 Nassau St., New 
York. 

(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 


Bic. Asked. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 eee 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).140 150 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So. R.R.).180 eee 
Augusta & Savannah A L (Cen. 

of Ga.) ... Eee a 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central). ° 103 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 230 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Go. ¢ 

St. Ry. Co.) cocceecee OO 30 
Boston & Albany (N. “¥. Cen.) . 22.1227 coe 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony).295 805 
Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) epee -140 ooe 
Brooklyn City R. R. (Bic. HL R. ’R. 

Co.) Pe 
Camden & & Burlington “Co.” (Penn. 
Catawissa R. R. (Phila. *& Read.) ..115 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.).215 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 25 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. 8. R.) ~apevre. Oe 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R.R.)...174 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment..100 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)......200 
Commercial Union (Com’! C. Co.)..110 
Com’! Union of Me. (Com’l C. Co.).110 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....170 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)...170 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)....135 
Conn. River (B. & M.) .-+++.2++.255 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).195 
a | Hillsdale & S. W. (L. 


5 -) 
East Pa. (Phila. "®@ Reading). 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.) . .280 
— & hedenremmenete pfd. (Nor. 

LD osn0seasscneenesens oa ewens 

Erie & Kalamazoo (s. 8. & 8. Deccvecsae 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)......150 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).... 40 
a et & Jackson _ . & 

. = 
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Bid. 


Forty- a St. & G. St. R. R. (Met. 
St. Ry. 

Georgia 

& A. C. L. 

Gold & Stock Tel. Co. 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.). 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central).. 85 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).. 95 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen. >. 99 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 90 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....170 
er x te Al. aa G. Rapids (L. S. 


& 8. F.) 


K. C. st. L. & C. pfd. (Chie. & Al.) 180 
& WN 


-290 


— > Shore Special (Mich. S. 
nd ecens . 

Little ‘Miami (Penn. R: R.) 0 
Little Schuylkill a. & Coal rit 3 


1 
“ (Chic. & ast. +167 


& R.) 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. 
Hav. (F. & 


a Hill & a 


Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 
Morris Can. pfd. Lehigh Valley). 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.). 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & eee 
N. H. & Northampton - Y. N. H. 

& Hz.) -100 
N. J. Transportation Co.” (Pa. RR.) .250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) -110 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)...: 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.)... 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.). 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.). 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.). 
Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....107 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. & H.).200 
Ogden Mine R.R. (Cen. R.R.of N.J.). 96 
Old Colony (N. Y. N. H. & H. y soi 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. or 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.I. & P.). 188 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)..245 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.).. 33 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R.R.).174 
Pitts. Ft. & Co. special 

(Pa. R. R.) ssaeene 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. oPenolat 
— ‘ved ~~ - Es oo =! L. E. 


& '. ) 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D: “z "E. )..195 
Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) -145 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. 
Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.).. 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.)..110 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent. i noekte 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M.S. R.)..... 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) ......135 
Utica & Black River renee Ww. 

& O.) bas conan 
Utica, Chen. & Susqueh. “(D. L. 
& W.) TTI 
United N. J. "& Canal Co. (Pa. RR.) 250 
Valley of New York (Del. L. & W.)..123 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)....160 
Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. & W.)....172 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS 


Asked. 


FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS 


[Corrected to March 17.] 


Squire, 
brokers and 


Quoted by Williamson & 
York Stock Exchange, 


investment securities, 25 Broad street, 


York. 
Bid. 
Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
Ist 4s 95 61 
Bway Surf Ry Ist 5s. .1924 102 
Bway & 7th Av 120 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 100 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 r 99 
Col & 9th Av Ist 5s...1993 97 
Christopher & 10th St 80 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s.1932 96 
Dry Dock E B & Bat 
Ctfs 5s : eA 48 


members New 
dealers in 
New 


Asked. 


68 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Bia. 
M& S 99% 
M&S 97 
MEN 
F&A 
N&O 
M&S 


42d St M & St N Av 6s.1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s. .1922 
Second Av Ry stock....... 
Second Av Ry Ist 5s..1909 
Second Av Ry Cons 5s.1948 
Sixth Av Ry 
South Ferry 
Tarryt’n W P 
Union Ry ist 5s....... 1942 100% 
Westchester El y 58.1943 q 65 
Yonkers Ry Ist 5s..... 1946 A 70 
Central Union Gas 5s..1927 100% 
Equitable Gas Light 5s.1932 104 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1948 100% 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 5s.1944 102 
N. Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 97 
Northern Union Gas 5s.1927 98 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 100 
Westchester Light 5s.. 1950 103% 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 .... 24 
Hoboken Fy ist Mtg 5s.1946 M&N 

& Bkn Fy ist Mt6s.1911 J&J 

& Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 J&D 

& East River Fy. - OM 
10th & 23d St Ferry.... A&O 
10th & 23d St Fy 1st 5s. J&D 


Union Ferry QI 
Union Ferry 1920 M&N 96 


Ry ist 58.1919 
& M 58.1928 


tet Ge... 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

[Corrected to March 17.] 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 

dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 


com.. 92 94 
135 
127 


broker and 


Brake Shoe & F., 
Brake Shoe & F., pref.. eed 
Brass 

Chicle, com. 

Chicle, pref. 

Coal Products 

American Gas & Electric com 
American Gas & Electric pref.. 
Adams Express 

American Express 

American Light & Traction com. .293 
American Light & Traction pref. .104 
American District Tel. of N. ee i 
Babcock & Wilcox 

Borden’s Condensed Milk com. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk pref. . 
Bush Terminal 

Conn. Ry. & Ltg. 

Conn. Ry. & Ltg. pref..... 
Cripple Creek Central 
Cripple Creek Central 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Du Pont Powder com. 
Du Pont Powder pref 
E. W. Bliss com. 

E. W. Bliss pref. 
Empire Steel & Iron com 

Empire Steel & Iron pref. 
Hudson & Manhattan com. 
International Nickel com. 
International Nickel pref. 
International Silver com. 
International Silver pref. 

Int. Time Recording corm. 

Int. Time Recording po 

Kings Co. E. L. & ‘ 
Lackawanna Steel 

Oil Fields of Mexico 

Pacific Gas & Electric com...... 
Pacific Gas & Electric pref 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

Producers Oil 

Royal Baking Powder com. 

Royal Baking Powder pref. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting.... 
Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler com. 

Texas (Oil) Company 

Texas & Pacific Coal 

Tri-City Railway & Light com.... 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 
U. S. Express 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol com 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol pref....... 
Union Typewriter com. 

Union Typewriter list pref 

Union Typewriter 2d pref........ 
Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express 

Western Pacific 

Worthington Pump pref. 


American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


.116 
.105 


Coal... 
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ACTIVE BONDS. Bid. Asked. 
{Corrected to March 20.] Vandalia Coal 1st 6s, 1930 eee 


sw , 3 > Victor Fuel ist 5s f $7 
Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, - cade - x Bae 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. § 94 
York. West End Coll. Ist 5s, .. 

Bid. Asked. 2 

Amer. Agri. Chem. 5 anoekee 103 POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923... 72% 75% [Corrected to March 17.] 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 5...102% 105 Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers 
—, > oe Soe ene Div. £48. ° ++ members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Beth ehem Steel ee ay, ac 24 Bread street, New York. 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 99%4 99% Bia ee 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s.. 99% 100% : 2 7 iis 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 8814 89 Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s 7 97% Bonds, 6%. due 1932 97 100 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5s.. 933 94% Guanajuato Power & Electric 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s 98% 99% Pref., 6%, cumulative 99 103 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s..... 8 86% Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 24 27 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... § 4 93% Arizona Power Co., bonds 6%, due — 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s..12 130 _ 1933 87 93 
Va. Carolin Chem. Ist 5s 98 99 Arizona Power Co. TE 50 
Western Maryland 4s 85 86 Arizona Power Co. Com. 25 27 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. - 85 86 Great Western Power Co. Bonds, 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 93% 93% 5%, due 1946 93 96 


street, New 


Western Pacific 5s 97% Western Power Co. ref. ; 54 55 
Western Power Co. Com. ......-. 34 35 
COAL BONDS. Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%, due 1946 88 93 


” Mobile Electric Co. Pref. 6%.... 75 
[Corrected to March 17.] a in on. en 
Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in Amer. Power & Lt. Co of.. 6%... 82 83 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New Amer. Power & Lt. Co. 43 46 


York. 
Bid. Asked. FOREIGN & MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


= Creek C. & Coke 1st 5s, 1944. 80 aaa {Corrected to March 17.] 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.105 10 ian iaaniliaas > Zi _ ® Kors — Te 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal Ist 4s, 80 85 mig ne & Forshay, 9-11 Wall 
Consolidated Indian Coal lst he ‘ ‘ . 
_ P ra , Bid. Asked. 
ing Fund 5s, 1935 90 9314 ; 
Continental Coal Ist 5s, 1952...... 95 100 German Consols 34s 93% 94% 
Fairmount Coal list 5s, 94 96 German Consols 3s 844 85% 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Prussian Government 101% 102% 
Ist Sinking Fund 5s, 1951....100 105 Bavarian Government 2s 101% 102% 
Monongahela River Con. Hessian Government 92% 93% 
Coke, Ist 6s, 1949. ae Saxony Government 3s 84 85 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Hamburg Government 82% 83% 
Coll. Tr. 58, 1 p 97% City of Berlin 4s 100% 101%. 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. City of Cologne PO rrr: | ey ee 
& Coll. Tr. 5s. 1951. .... 95 97% City of Augsburg 4s 100% 101% 
Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. 3 City of Munich 4s 100% 101% 
Sinking Fund ibs, § 107 City of Franfurt a-M. 2 93 94 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 95 City of Vienna 96 97 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries Mexican Government Go'd 5 101% 102% 
5s, 1957 £9 Russian Government Gold 92% 93% 
Somerset Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1982.... 85 &9 French Government Rente 3s.... 97% 98% 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 63 67 British Consols. 2's 80% 81% 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


[Corrected to March 20, 1910.] 
Div. Rate. Bid. 


or 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 
German-American Bank ... 6 135 


Reported by - Hornblower & Weeks, members German Exchange Bank... 20 450 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 ae — 4 500 
a ee eek yreenwich an 0 250 
Broadway, New York. on ae Hanover National Bank.... 16 635 
iv. Rate. Bid. Asked. Importers & Traders Na 
Aetna National Bank a aie 180 Ny rr ae 560 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 10 245 255 Irving Nat. Exchange is: = 200 
Bank of America 26 630 cee Jefferson Bank 10 170 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 12 325 sian Liberty National Bank .... 26 625 
Bank of the Metropolis.... 16 380 410 Lincoln National Bank .... 10 400 
Beak of i. ¥., M. EB A.... 14 320 330 Market & Fulton Nat. ck. 12 255 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 8 280 eee Mechanics & Metals Né 
Battery Park Nat. Bank... .. 120 130 Se ree 270 
BOwery. TARE sccicsvcsccs 22 375 cow Mercantile Nat. Bank 4 160 
Bronx Borough Bank us 300 er Merchants Ex. Nat. ae 160 
Bryant Park Bank ae 155 BE Merchants’ Nat. Bank ... 180 
Century Bank Miteavcamece Me 160 f Metropolitan Bank 195 
Chase National Bank 6 435 nah Mount Morris Bank 250 
Chatham National Bank... 16 320 coe a eee 275 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 8 200 — DE. EE Sass cccavnces O 230 
Chemical National Bank... 16 440 55 Nat. Bk. of Commerce..... 8 220 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 6 162 Nat. Butchers & Drovers’... 6 140 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank... 6 145 National City Bank 405 
COmeMiat TARA  occcc cee ccce 390 as National Park Bank 470 
Columbia Bank 12 325 3% National Reserve Bank . a aes 
Corn Exchange Bank . ... 16 320 New Netherlands’ Bank.... 5 210 
East River Nat. Bank 6 110 § N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 800 
Fidelity Bank 6 165 é N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank... 8 172 
Fifth Avenue re 4330 ree Night & Dav Bank ....... «. 220 
Fifth National Bank 300 aia Nineteenth Ward Bank ... aca 
First National Bank ...... 3: 900 925 Northern Bank eee 
Fourteenth Street Bank.... 150 § Pete THOME co wccccccccce 230 
Fourth National Bank .... 8 200 Pecwie's WORK .cccesece ss 270 
Gallatin National Bank. .. 12 330 Phenix National Bank .... 95 
Garfield National Bank.... 1% 300 we Plaza Bank 
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Div. Rate. Bid. 
National Bank... 10 400 
Second National Bank a6: oe 100 
Sherman National Bank... . 140 
i, ae _. ' aaa 300 eee 
Twelfth Ward Bank ... ; a 160 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... } 160 ante 
Union Ex. Nat. Bank..... 185 195 
West Side Bank .........: i 500 
Yorkville Bank .... 3 502 


Asked. 
Seaboard 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 

aupee Treat CG secicccccn 8 370 380 
Bankers’ Trust Co. ....... 16 665 680 
groadway Trust Co. ....... 6 145 155 
Brooklyn Trust Co. . 20 $35 
Carnegie Trust Co. ... ; 8 eee 
Citizens Trust Co. ..cc.ees cs 130 
Central Trust Co. .... . 36 1000 
Columbia Trust Co. 8 300 
Commercial Trust Co. ..... . 120 
Empire Trust Co. Pas ae 300 
Equitable Trust ‘o. 490 
Farmers’ Loar 

(par $25) 
Fidelity Trust 
Flatbush Trust Co. 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Fulton Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. 
Hamilton Trust Ce. 
Home Trust Co. 
HMudece Trust Co. ....«... 
International Bank'’g Corp. 
Kings Co. Trust Co. ae 
Knickerbocker Trust Co.... 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. _ 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & 

Trust Co. ; 
Lincoln Trust Co. ae ; 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par 

330) a ee 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Mutual Alliance Trust 
Nassau Trust Co. 
National Surety ee 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 4: 1100 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co... 15 205 
New York Trust Co. 3: 
People’s Trust Co. 
Savoy Trust Co. 
Standard Trust Co. 
Title Guar. & Trust Co. 
Trust Co. of America 
Union Trust Co. nar anevace a 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co.. . 
United States Trust Co.... 
Van Norden Trust 
Washington Trust 
Windsor Trust Co. 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 


New York and Boston Stock 
Congress St., Boston. 


members 


Exchanges, 60 


Last 
Sale. 


Div. 

Name. Rate. 
Bank snake H 152 

Bank 103% 
Bank ...... 5 140 


Nationa! 
Boylston National 
Commercial National 
Eliot National Bank 
First National Bank 
Fourth National Bank .. 
Merchants National Bank 
Metropolitan National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
National Market Bank, Brighton.. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 
National Shawmut Bank 

National Union Bank 

National Security Bank 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank 7 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury.. 
Second National Bank . 

South End National Bank 

State National Bank .... 
Webster & Atlas National Bank. 
Winthrop National Bank 


Atlantic 


* No public sales. 
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BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 

Div. Last 
Rate. Sale. 
American Trust Co. Sh aah Ony 5 
Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. 
Boston Safe D. & 
City Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust 
Commonwealth 
Dorchester Trust Co. 
Exchange Trust Co. 
Federal Trust Co. 
International Trust C 
Liberty Trust Co. nate 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. 
Mechanics Trust Co. ... 
New England Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust Co. 
State Street Trust 
United States Trust C 


Name. 


Trust 


* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


teported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Stock 


Monroe St., 


Boston Exchanges, 152 


Chicago. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Bank 

Evanston... 
National Bank. 
National Bank. 
Nat. Bank. 


Calumet National 
City National, 
Commercial 
Continental 
Corn Exchange 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 
First National Bank 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 
Hamilton National Bank. 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
a eee 
Monroe National Bank 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
National City Bank ae 
National Produce Bank 
Prairie National Bank 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Exchange : 
State Bank . oa 
Trust Co. . 7 
Bank dada 
Bank 


Ashland 
Austin 
Central 
Chicago City 
Chicago Savings 
Citizens Trust Co. 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. 
Drexel State Bank ha 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank 
Englewood State Bank 
Farwell Trust Co. paces . 
Hibernian Banking Assn... 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .1#-4ex. 
Kasper State Bank . ae 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Northern Trust Co. tee 
North Avenue State Bank.. 
North Side State Bank.... 
Northwest State Bank ° 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav Bank. 
Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank 
Prairie State ° seeee 
Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 
Railway Exchange Bank 
Security Bank TF iethieoh om 
Sheridan Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
South Chicago Sav. Bank.. 
State Bank of Chicago 
State Bank, Evanston 
Stockmen’s Trust Co. 
Stock Yards Savings 
Union Bank = 
Union Trust Co. e-* 
West Side Tr. & Savy. Bank. 6 
Western Trust es = 
Woodlawn Trust 


: Bank 


Bank. 





COMPETITION IN TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE. 


Commercial Cable Company and Postal Telegraph Company Preserve Their 
Independence. 


“The Postal Telegraph Company 
will be the last competitor in 
telegraphy, and when that compe- 
tition ceases there will be a choice 
only between monopoly and Gov- 
ernment ownership.” 

Crarence H. Mackay. 


HEN announcement was made a 
short time ago that the Mackay 
companies would sell their holdings 

of American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
stock, it became apparent that the policy 
»f independence upon which the Commer- 
cial Cable Company and the Postal Teie- 
graph Company were originally founded is 
to be steadily maintained. 

Evidence of the purpose of the Mackay 
companies to remain independent of any 
‘ombination was afforded by the following 
statement in the Annual Report of the 
Mackay Companies issued February 15, 
910: 

“The Mackay companies will sell its en- 
tire holding of stock in the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, that step 
being in deference to public opinion, which 
iews with suspicion this large holding of 
stock in a company which has recently pur- 
‘hased the control of the Western Union 
lelegraph Company. Moreover, that stock 
vas acquired by the Mackay companies with 
1 view to bringing about economies in the 
‘onstruction and maintenance of joint pole 
ines over long stretches of country where 
the business was not sufficient to justify 
either company constructing independent 
pole line by itself. Many such arrange- 
ments were made, each company owning 
me-half of the pole line but having nothing 
to do with the business of the other com- 
pany. Since, however, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company has acquired 
‘ontrol of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company the time has come for the Mackay 
‘ompanies to sell its holdings of stock in the 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
ind that will be done. 

“The Postal Telegraph system will con- 
tinue to be free and independent, prepared 
to maintain the competition which it has 
furnished for twenty-five years.” 

This was followed by an announcement on 
February 23 by Mr. Mackay as follows: 


“The Mackay companies have sold their 
entire holdings of stock in the American 


Telephone & Telegraph Company. A large 
part of the money at least will be used to 
extend and strengthen the land and ocean 
systems.” 

Next to the railways, the telegraph forms 
1 means of communication more vital to 
the country’s business prosperity and social 


welfare than is other 
instrumentality. 

Whatever, therefore, tends to perfect its 
service and to cheapen its cost is of the 
greatest concern. 

Theoretically, when any combination 
fails to give good service or keeps prices 
above a_ reasonable point, capital, ever 
watching for an opportunity for profit, 
steps in and competes for the public’s fa- 
vor. That theory may not always receive 
such practical illustration as was given in 
the organization of the new cable company, 
in 1883. 

The first Atlantic cable began operations 
on August 16, 1858. <A year later the con- 
struction of the French-Atlantic cable 
brought rates down from £1 a word to 
£1 10s. for ten words. Though new lines 
of cable were laid from 1869 to 1882, com- 
binations as to rates kept the cost of sub- 
marine telegraphing far above a point it 
was destined to reach soon after the last- 
named date. 

In 1883 John W. Mackay, the well-known 
“Bonanza King” of California, and James 
Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New 
York Herald, organized the Commercial 
Cable Company, and in a letter to the news- 
papers Mr. Mackay made this announce- 
ment: “We have no intention of entering 
into any agreement or coalition whatever 
with the existing companies. We are in a 
position to take our stand and defy all at- 
tempts at coercion. In founding this trans- 
Atlantic cable company, we are of the opin- 
ion that the time had come to give the pub- 
lic, on a permanent basis, a somewhat 
cheaper and at the same time a thorough- 
ly reliable and prompt cable service.” 

On December 24, 1884, the cables were 
opened for public use, at a twenty per cent. 
reduction in rates—from fifty cents to forty 
cents a word. 

Things went along smoothly enough until 
April, 1886, when the competitors of the 
Commercial Cable Company began a rate 
war, reducing the rate from forty cents to 
twelve cents a word. At first the Commer- 
cial company met the attack by a reduction 
to twenty-five cents a word, and was able 
by its excellent service to do a large busi- 
ness though charging more than double the 
cut rate of its rivals. In September, 1887, 
the twelve-cent rate was met. The rate war 
lasted two years and five months, the Com- 
mercial gaining a decided victory, main- 
tained its independence and gave the public 
a superior service through keen competition 
at a twenty-cent rate, saving the people 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. 

In December last the Commercial Cable 
Company celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 


afforded by any 
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CLARENCE H. MACKAY 


President: The Mackay Companies, Postal Telegraph-Cable Company and 
Commercial Cable Company. 





COMPETITION IN TELEGRAPHIC 


SERVICE. 


Home Offices: Postal Telegraph and Commercial Cable Companies, Postal Telegraph 
Building, Broadway and Murray Streets, New York. 


versary by giving a dinner to the officers 
»f the Commercial and Postal companies 
ind as many of the operating staff as could 


be spared from duty. At this dinner, 
President Clarence H. Mackay and Vice- 
President and General Manager George 
Gray Ward, gave interesting accounts of 
the company’s progress. 


LANDMARKS IN THE ComPANy’s 
History. 


The first trans-Atlantic cable laid by 
this company was completed on July 20, 
1884, the cable from Nova Scotia to Rock- 
port, Cape Ann, Mass., having been com- 
pleted shortly before that date. The land- 
ing places selected as stations for the com- 


Some 
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pany’s trans-Atlantic cables were Water- 
ville, Ireland and Dover Bay, Nova Scotia. 

On October 9 the laying of a second 
trans-Atlantic cable was completed, and on 
October 18 the cable from Nova Scotia to 


GEORGE GRAY WARD 


Vice-President and General Manager Com- 
mercial Cable Company. 


New York city was successfully laid, thus 
forming the first all-cable route between 
New York city and Europe. 

The enthusiasm over the success attained 
was dampened by the fact that first one 
and then the other or the main cables be- 
came interrupted owing to their having been 


laid on unsuitable ground. ‘These cables 
were repaired in December, 1884. 

The New York-Canso cable was the first 
submarine cable landed and operated in a 
large city, and it has proved a boon to the 
business people on many occasions, notably 
the blizzard in 1888, when all communica- 
tion to places outside of New York city 
was entirely interrupted except by this 
cable. 

At the time this cable was landed the 
prediction was made that a cablegram 
could be transmitted between New York 
and London inside of three minutes. That 
prophecy seemed at the time too sanguine 
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to some, but it has been fulfilled and, in 
fact, the time has been very materially re- 
duced. 

On December 24, 1884, the cables were 
opened for public use, at a twenty per cent. 
reduction, from fifty cents to forty cents 
per word and from the first were well pa- 
tronized. The first paid message that 
passed over the line from America was 
sent by Mr. J. C. Reiff, of Woerishoffer & 
Company, and he has always been proud 
of the fact. 

Sometimes the cables meet with accidents, 
and to be prepared at all times to restore 
interrupted communication without undue 
delay, the cable ship ‘“Mackay-Bennett” 
was contracted for, and launched in 1883, 
and was put into commission in the winter 
of 1884. 

February 1, 1885, the cable between 
Waterville and Havre was opened for 
business, thus establishing direct cable com- 
munication with France. 


EDWARD J. NALLY 


Vice-President and General Manager Posta 
Telegraph-Cable Company. 


June 26, 1885, the first cable was laid be 
tween Waterville and Weston-Super-Mar 
England, establishing direct cable commun! 
‘ation with England, greatly adding to th 
reliability of the company’s service. 





COMPETITION IN 


Growtn or THE Postrat TELEGRAPH System. 


Land lines were gradually acquired 
throughout the United States, rebuilt and 
organized into the great Postal Telegraph 
svstem, which with its connections now 
comprises over 330,000 miles of wire. A 
connection was also established at Canso, 
Nova Scotia, with the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Jelegraphs, the largest telegraph 
system in Canada. 


TELEGRAPHIC 


SERVICE. 653 
with its strength and when the two German 
cables were laid in 1900 and 1904 they were 
brought into the New York office and 
operated through the successful business 
relations arranged with the German enter- 
prise. 

In 1901 a second cable was laid from 
Waterville to Weston-Super-Mare, Englanc, 
affording an adequate, up-to-date cable ang 
telegraph system in the Atlantic and Unitec 
States and Canada respectively. 


Postal Telegraph Building—Main Entrance. 


In 1894 was laid the third 
tween Canso and Waterville. 

In 1901 the Canso-Azores-Waterville 
cables were laid, completing the company’s 
fourth trans-Atlantic route to Europe and 
establishing connection with the great sys- 
tems of the Eastern and Western Telegraph 
Companies at the Azores. An additional 
‘able between Canso and New York city 
was also laid the same vear. 

For many years the Commercial Cable 
Company was unjustly discriminated 
against in its efforts to secure traffic in 
Germany, but the company’s prestige grew 


cable be- 


Activities SHIFTED TO THE PactFic. 

The Commercial company now turned its 
attention to the Pacific. There had been 
considerable governmental agitation for an 
American Pacific cable; and for years the 
matter was debated in Congress. Private 
interests offered to lay the cable conditional 
upon receiving a large annual subsidy. 
When finally Mr. John W. Mackay agreed 
to lay the cable without subsidy or guar- 
antee of any kind, strong and influential 
opposition had to be overcome. But Mr. 
Mackay finally conquered, and in 1902-3 the 
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Commercial Pacific cables between San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Midway _ Islands, 
Guam, and the Philippines were laid, and 
the long cherished desire of the Government 
and public was realized. 

When the Commercial Cable Company 
laid its fourth trans-Atlantic cable, there 
was a sufficient margin of facilities available 
to make it doubtful whether any further 


ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


Chairman Board Directors Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Company. 


Col. Albert B. Chandler, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 
was born in Randolph, Vermont, on August 20, 
1840. He was one of President Lincoln’s con- 
fidential telegraph operators during the terrible 
times of the Civil War. In the early eighties 
the Bankers’ and Merchants’ and the American 
Rapid Telegraph Companies were wrecks, and 
the Western Union supreme. At that time he 
was invited by the late John W. Mackay to 
construct a competing telegraph system in con- 
nection with his Atlantic cables. Col. Chandler 
did so in the face of apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties. Infinite patience and pains, 
together with his sterling New England quali- 
ties of honesty and steadfastness and thorough 
mastery of his work, enabled him to weave a 
network of telegraphs throughout the country. 
When he withdrew from active management a 
few years ago, he had the gratification of 
knowing that he was the only man who had 
ever built up a comprehensive and successful 
competitive system of telegraphs in the United 
States. 
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cable facilities would be required for maay 
years to come, but only four years elapsed 
before another cable was found necessary, 
and in 1905 the company’s fifth trans-At- 
lantic cable was laid, and announcement 
was made quite recently that in view of the 
public demand for increased cable facilities 
and greater speed of transmission the Com- 
mercial Cable Company will proceed at 
once to lay an additional trans-Atlantic 
cable. This will be the sixth cable which 
the Commercial Cable Company will own 
between Europe and America, and will 
greatly accelerate the trans-Atlantic cable 
service. 

In 1906 the Commercial Pacific extensions 
to China and Japan were made. 


ExtTENsion TO Cua. 
For some years the company had been 
endeavoring to extend its system to Cuba, 
but was prevented from doing so by other 


CHARLES C. ADAMS 


2nd Vice-President Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company. 


interests which held an extensive monopoly 
of the telegraph privileges on that island. 
This monopoly expired in 1907, however, 
and a cable was at once laid from New 
York direct to Havana. The introduction 
of competition again resulted in a much 
improved service and a large traffic. 





Commercial Cable Building, 20 Broad Street, New York. 
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S. S. DICKINSON 
Vice-President Commercial Cable Company. 


The Commercial company’s present sys- 
tems in the Atlantic and i’acifie comprise 
28,379 miles, compared with 6,922 miles in 
1885, a development of over four hundred 
per cent. 

During the past year the two 1884 trans- 
Atlantic cables were diverted from a point 
in the Atlantic known as the Flemish Cap 
into St. Johns, Newfoundland, and a cable 
from St. Johns to New York was also laid, 
and a second cable from St. Johns to New 
York already partially laid will be com- 
pleted in due course. The diversion of 
these two cables removes them from dan- 
gerous locations, shortens their length and 
gives a practical transmitting speed between 
New York and Europe faster than the 
speed of any other trans-Atlantic cable 
route. 

MAINTAINING COMPETITION. 

President Clarence H. Mackay in replying 
to the address of Vice-President Ward, at 
the anniversary dinner already mentioned, 
made this positive declaration regarding the 
benefits of the competitive service estab- 
lished and maintained by the Commercial 
Cable Company: 

“Wherever the arm of the Commercial 
Cable Company has stretched forth, whether 
in the Atlantic, Pacific or Cuban waters, 


invariably there has followed a reduction of 
rates, better facilities and better service. 
If ever there should exist any doubt in the 
mind of the public as to the benefits of 
competition, one has only to take what I 
have just stated as an example.” 

From the organization of the Postal 
Telegraph Company in 1886, the actual 
benefits of this competition became strik- 
ingly apparent, as may be seen from the 
accompanying table of rates, showing the 
rates prevailing before the Postal compaiiy 
came into the field, and the present rates: 

Present 

rate. 
New York and Arkansas.....$1.00 $0.60 
New York and California..... 1.50 1.00 
New York and Colorado...... 1.25 By 7 
New York and Idaho......... 1.50 1.00 
New York and Kansas .00 .60 
New York and Louisiana .00 60 
New York and Minnesota..... 1.00 .60 
New York and Montana ote 
New York and Nebraska j 50 
New York and N. Carolina... .7: 50 


In other words, the competition of the 
Postal Telegraph Company has caused a re- 
duction of from twenty to fifty per cent. 
of the rates prevailing in the early eighties. 


CHARLES P. BRUCH 


3rd Vice-President Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company. 
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TELEGRAPHIC 
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Midway Station of Commercial Cable Co., Midway Islands. 


The story of the hardships endured and th 
the elements by men whose lives are devoted to 


dangers faced in the truceless fight against 
the telegraph service, would, if fully told, 


fill volumes, and its thrilling incidents would surpass in vital interest any tale of adventure 


and daring ever written. 


In mid-Pacific, a thousand miles from the 
vessels, is a coral atoll scarcely three square 
glare of the tropic sun, and are soaked with salt 
Fancy living on such 
ever 
and without news, save for meagre items gained in intervals when for a moment the 
to flow over a fragile copper thread. 


sweep those lonely seas. 
supply ships for every necessary of life, 


stream of meaningless code messages ceases 


nearest 
miles in extent. Its white sands gleam in the 


an island, 
on 


civilization and out of the track of 


spray driven by the merciless storms that 
wholly dependent upon infrequent 
the alert and prepared to defend with arms; 


passing 


And yet this is what a little company of men are now doing in order that communica- 


tion between the Far West and the Far East 


other available spot for the necessary 


And by the construction of new lines, the 
purchase of others, and by the efficiency of 
its organization, it has greatly perfected 
the telegraph service. 


A Free ano INDEPENDENT TELEGRAPH 
ORGANIZATION. 

As to the past and future policy of the 
Postal and Commercial companies, the fol- 
lowing extracts from the testimony of Clar- 
ence H. Mackay given January 21, 1910, be- 
fore a committee of the Legislature of the 
State of New York appointed to consider 


may be unbroken. 
repeating station could be 


There is no other way; no 
found. 


the question of whether the telegraph and 
telephone companies should be placed under 
the Public Service Commission Law, will be 
found instructive: 


“Knowing the vital interest of the pub- 
lic in the inaintenance of competition, I 
wish to make the statement that the Pos- 
tal company has been free and independent 
from the time of its organization in 1886 
and proposes to remain so. It has not the 
slightest influence or control over the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, or 


Station of Commercial Cable Company, Island of Guam. 
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the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
{t took no part in the recent purchase of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and was not consulted and knew nothing 
about it until after it had been accom- 
plished. The Postal company will now have 
to compete with both of them instead of 
competing with the Western Union alone, 
as heretofore. The recent statements in the 
press that the change of name of the Pos- 
tal Telegraph-Cable Company to Transcon- 
tinental ‘Telegraph Company is a part of the 
combination is incorrect. Confusion has re- 
sulted from the fact that we have a com- 
pany known as the New England Telegraph 
Company, while the Bell telephone interests 
have a company known as the New England 
Telephone & ‘Telegraph Company, with 
which company we have nothing whatso- 
ever to do. We are proceding now to 
change the name of our company, the New 
England Telegraph Company, to Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company, so that the busi- 
ness may continue to be done in the Postal 
name. I would again say that there has 
never been a time in the history of the 
Postal Company that it has not competed, 
and that competition will continue. We 


shall not take part in the combination and 
we feel confident that we shall be able to 
retain our telegraph business, and even to 
increase it gradually, by extensions and by 


good service. 

“We are gradually forcing our way and 
are building new lines to keep pace with 
the development of the country. During 
this past fall we built an entirely new pole 
line on a new route from Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia, to Reno, Nevada, crossing the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, and for many 
months past we have been trying to make 
progress in condemnation proceedings to 
acquire a tight of way eastward from Reno 
to Salt Lake City, and as soon as we do 
acquire that right of way, we shall at once 
build that line across the Great American 
Desert, and that will give us an additional 
route to the Pacific Coast. 

“The Postal is the only company that 
has ever succeeded in competing with the 
old land line telegraph monopoly and ‘t 
has done so for twenty-five years. If the 
Postal company were united with the Tele- 
phone and Western Union there would never 
be another competing telegraph company, 
because no telegraph company can succeed 
unless it reaches every State and every im- 
portant city and town, and not only would 
that require a vast sum of money but it 
would be physically impossible, inasmuch «s 
in many of the great cities there is ao 
room left in and under the important streets, 
and entrance could not be obtained. Be- 
tween many of the important commercial 
centers, as for instance, between New York 
and Philadelphia, it is impossible now to 
find another right of way on the highways 
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through line. The Postal Telegraph 
Company will be the last competitor in 
telegraphy, and when that competition 
ceases there will be a choice only between 
monopoly and Government owne rship. 

“We claim that we are giving the fastest 
and best telegraphic service ever given in 
the world. Good telegraph service is given 
in some parts of Europe, but the distances 
there are very short. Furthermore, short 
distances do not, in Great Britain, for in- 
stance, prevent there being a large deficit 
each year in the Government telegraph 
service, which the Government has to pay. 
In this country we have vast distances, as 
for instance, three thousand miles from 
New York to San Francisco, and the com- 
petition is very severe. 

“We have gradually organized our force 
and increased the efficiency of our staff, and 
brought our equipment up to a high de- 
gree of efficiency, and except in time of 
storm or stress. or some unusual calamity 
affecting our lines, our facilities and our 
organization are such that we are handling 
messages from customer to customer, be- 
tween all important points in some twenty 
minutes, and as a rule, we make even bet- 
ter time. We are giving this fast service 
between all the larger commercial centers, 
and are extending it further. We find too, 
that this very fast service between the 
larger centers has improved wonderfully 
the service to the smaller places, because 
the momentum of the fast business carries 
forward the entire business. This fast 
service is expensive, and costs much more 
than what the service cost a year ago before 
this fast service was inaugurated. We are 
satisfied that we can continue it, however, 
and intend to do so. 

“One of our methods of improving the 
service is by attaching as closely as possi- 
ble to the Postal company the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the army of employes which 
that company has throughout the United 
States. We have done this by an Em- 
ploye’s Association, the unique and essen- 
tial features of which are that there are 
no dues to be paid by the employes, and no 
debts are to be incurred, but the company 
itself pays to the members of the Associa- 
tion or their beneficiaries certain cash al- 
lowances in case of their sickness or death. 
Practically all of our employes have become 
members of this Association. The plan is 
a new one in many of its features, and has 
worked harmoniously and to the great satis- 
faction of the employes and of the com- 
pany.” 

The Commercial Cable Company and the 
Postal Telegraph Company, organized by 
men of great business ability, managed on 
the basis of just treatment of employes and 
the best possible service to the public and 
the lowest rates consistent with efficiency, 
offer good examples of the best type of 
public-service corporations. 


for a 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


NEW YORK STATE SAFE DEPOSIT ASSOCIATION. 


A Sketch of the Organization and the Scope of its Work, by the President, 
Samuel A. Cunningham. 


HE New York State Safe Deposit As- 

sociation was incorporated on March 

16, 1906. The first president of the 
issociation was the late John R. Van Wor- 
ner, general manager of the Lincoln Safe 
Deposit Company. 


S. A. CUNNINGHAM 
President of the Association and President 


Bankers Safe Deposit Co. of New 
York City. 


The object of the association is to pro- 
mote the personal acquaintance of its mem- 
bers; to establish such relations and mutual 
understanding between the various safe de- 
posit interests of the State, whether such 
interest be in the form of a company or- 
canized under the general safe deposit law 
or the performance of safe deposit func- 
tions in connection with a bank or a trust 
company, as will contribute to the welfare 
of the safe deposit business generally; to 
consider and adopt, after mature delibera- 
tion and thorough investigation, such form 
of procedure as seems likely to remedy con- 
litions and usages which are manifestly 
nimical to the common good; to thoroughly 
study the provisions of the existing laws 


4 


regulating the business in which the mem- 
bers of the association are engaged; to sug- 
gest alterations which may seem necessary 
and feasible; to give especial attention to 
the amendment of existing law where found 
to be defective, and to scrutinize carefully 
new legislative enactments deemed injurious 
to the best interests of the association. 

The association embraces a number of the 
safe deposit companies located in the State 
and in the boroughs of Manhattan, Queens 
and Kings. 

The officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: President, S. A. Cunningham, who is 
president of the Bankers Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, 2 Wall street; vice-president, Wesley 
Bigelow, who is secretary and manager of 


WESLEY BIGELOW 
Vice-President of the Association and Treasurer 


Knickerbocker Safe Deposit Co. of 
New York City. 


the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 385 
Fifth avenue; secretary and treasurer, J. 
Lynch Pendergast, who is president of the 
United States Safe Deposit Company, 32 
Liberty street. With the officers here named, 
the following constitute the executive com- 
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mittee: Walter C. Reid, general manager 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company; Walter H. 
Bunn, secretary and treasurer Colonial Safe 
Deposit Company; George D. Weeks, sec- 
retary and manager Garfield Safe Deposit 
Company; Eugene A. Van Nest, secretary 


J. LYNCH PENDERGAST 
Secretary and Treasurer and President of 
United States Safe Deposit Co. of New 
York City. 


and manager Hanover Safe Deposit Com- 
pany; William Giblin, president Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Company, and Dr. William A. 
Mitchell, vice-president Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York. 

The present members are: Bank of the 
Metropolis, Fifth Avenue Bank, Colonial 
Sate Deposit Company, Empire City Safe 
Deposit Company, Windsor Trust Company, 
Garfield Safe Deposit Company, Knicker- 
bocker Safe Deposit Company, North Amer- 
ican Safe Deposit Company, Van Norden 
Safe Deposit Company, Night & Day Safe 
Deposits Company, Safe Deposit Company 
of New York, Hanover Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Mercantile Safe Deposit Company, 
Yorkville Bank, Fidelity Bank, United 
States Safe Deposit Company, Nassau 
Bank Vaults, Lincoln Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, National Park Bank, New Rochelle 
Safe Deposit Company, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., Fifth Avenue Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Wall Street Safe Deposit. Company, 
Astor Safe Deposit Company, Germania 
Bank Safe Deposit Vaults, Bankers Safe 
Deposit Company, Manhattan Storage & 
Warehouse Company, Standard Safe De- 
posit Company, Federal Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Carnegie Safe Deposit Company. 
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BURGLARS LUGGED THIS SAFE 
AWAY. 


HE police of Brooklyn have under in- 
vestigation a burglary in the house of 
Israel G. Hammerschlag, a dealer in 

bakers’ supplies. 

Hammerschlag kept a 300-pound safe in 
his kitchen and on the night of March 11 
he placed $2,300 in it. It is thought that 
while he was counting the cash in the 
front basement dining room he was ob- 
served from the street. 

While Hammerschlag and his wife were 
asleep in their bedroom off the back 
parlor, burglars forced an entrance from 
the yard and carried the safe into a store- 
house adjoining the dwelling. With a steel 
drill the thieves bored holes in the bottom 
of the safe and blew it open. The robbery 
was discovered on the morning after. 


A SAFE THAT WAS NOT A SAFE. 


CCORDING to the Boston Herald, a 
unique safe cracking job was recent- 
ly pulled off in that city, and while 

the safe was that of a jeweler, the account 
of the methods employed shows that it 
could not have been properly constructed. 

From the front the safe appeared to be 

formidable from a burglar’s point of view, 
but it was not so well armored at the back. 
With the ordinary type of bit-stock the 
burglars bored through the metal, which 
proved to be but one-eighth of an inch 
thick, and a cutting instrument was then 
applied and operated in the same way as 
a can-opener, making a three-sided incision 
so that the metal could be bent down. 

Inside was ordinary cement sheathing 

less than a foot thick, which was easily dug 
away. Then there was a thin wooden par- 
tition and a copper covering, both of which 
yielded readily to the tools. 

The jeweler said that the safe was pur- 

chased four months ago and cost $400. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED. 


HE Bawnxers Macazine wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each 

of the large cities of the country to se- 

cure subscriptions and to act as a general 
representative. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 





LATIN AMERICA 


ELIAS S. A. de LIMA. 


LIAS S. A. De LIMA was born on the 
Island of Curacao, Dutch West Indies, 
being the son of S. A. de Lima, mer- 

chant, and Sylvia Senior A. de Lima, his 
family being of Dutch extraction. He at- 
ended a Dutch school on the Island of Cu- 
racao, until the age of fourteen, then went 
to Germany where he completed his educa- 
tion in the Gymnasium Andreanum in Hil- 
desheim. 

He came to the United States in 1880. 
entered the house of D. A. de Lima & Co., 
one of the leading firms doing business with 
Latin America, and worked his way up 
from a minor position, becoming a partner 
in 1883. Since the death of D. A. de Lima 
in 1891, he has been the senior member 
of the firm. He is also president of de 
Lima, Cortissoz & Co., a firm which, like 
that of D. A. de Lima & Co., is largely in- 
terested in business with Latin America and 
the West Indies. 

Mr. de Lima became president of the 
Hungarian-American Bank in 1908; _ he 
was very successful in building up this in- 
stitution, but in 1910 he and his friends 
sold out the control of that bank which 
they held. He then became the head of 
one of the largest financial institutions of 
the City of Mexico, the Banco Mexicano de 
Commercio é Industria, with which promi- 
nent Mexican interests, the Deutsche Bank 
of Berlin and Messrs. Speyer & Co., and 
some other leading American financial men 
are closely identified. 

Mr. de Lima, who has always been a Re- 
publican in politics, has taken an active 
part in the affairs of the country through 
the commercial organizations of which he 
has been a member, especially through the 
New York Board of Trade and Transpor- 
tation. He has been especially active in ef- 
forts to develop our foreign commerce 
through the reform of the consular service 
and the wide discussion of methods of fos- 
tering our foreign trade. 

He was chairman of the committee ap- 
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pointed in March, 1906, by the Board of 
Trade and Transportation,- and composed 
of Hon. William McCarroll, Hon. Charles 
A. Schieren, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Mr. 
Charles A. Moore and Mr. Henry W. Pea- 
body, who arranged for a national conven- 
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ELIAS S. A. de LIMA 


Active Head of the Banco Mexicano de 
Comercio e Industria Mexico City. 


tion which was held in Washington for the 
purpose of discussing the best methods of 
reforming the consular service. The work 
of this convention was eminently successful 
and resulted in the passage of Senator 
Lodge’s bill which has placed the consular 
service of the United States on a footing 
of high efficiency. 

In February, 1907, Mr. de Lima con- 
ceived and brought about, through the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation 
and other leading business organizations of 
the country, the most important national 
commercial convention ever held in Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of considering meas- 
ures and disseminating information best cal- 
culated to develop our foreign commerce. 

Former President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Root, Secretary of Commerce and La- 
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bor Oscar S, Straus, Secretary of War Taft 
and many other men prominently connected 
with the national government and with the 
government of several of the States, took an 
active part in the deliberations of the con- 
vention, which has resulted in great and 
lasting benefit to our foreign trade. 

His firm brought action against the United 
States custom authorities for the recovery 
of duties on products imported into the 
United States from Porto Rico after the 
annexation of the island. The action was 
successful and resulted in determining the 
tariff relations between our insular posses- 
sions and the United States. 

When former President Roosevelt was en- 
deavoring to establish stable conditions in 
Santo Domingo by a treaty with that coun- 
try, which was ‘defeated in the Senate, Mr. 
de Lima instituted a propaganda throughout 
that section of the country whence the op- 
position came, and did much to enlighten 
the public on the questions at issue by writ- 
ing several exhaustive articles on the sub- 
ject. 

His educational preparation, wide travel 
in European and Latin-American countries 
and in the West Indies, his linguistic at- 
tainments, his familiarity with the foreign 
trade and its requirements, his wide ex- 
perience in banking, especially in interna- 
tional banking, and his intimate knowledge 
of Latin America, place him in the ranks of 
those best qualified to deal with what is 
perhaps the most pressing commercial ques- 
tion before this country, namely, the proper 
adjustment of our relations with Latin 
America. 


SEBASTIAN CAMACHO 


President of the Board, Banco Nacional de 
Mexico. 


EBASTIAN CAMACHO, a son of the 
gentleman of the same name and sur- 
name who was first minister of Mexico 

after the attainment of her independence, at 
the Courts of England and France—was 
born in the city of Jalapa, in the State of 
Vera Cruz, December 18, 1822. 

Towards the end of the year 1837 he came 
to the City of Mexico to begin his studies, 
entering the College of Mines on the 7th of 
January, 1838, from which institution he 
was graduated a topographical engineer and 
assayer at the end of 1842. In 1843 he was 
appointed substitute professor of classes at 
the same College of Mines, and in 1845 pro- 
fessor of the first course of mathematics 
and secretary of the college board. In 1844 
he entered the mint of this capital as assayer 
of the establishment. In 1850 he took charge 
of the metals office (apartado de metales) 
in this city, and in 1855 he was appointed 
chief assayer of the republic, a position 
which he filled down to the year 1867. 

-trr- 4875 he was elected deputy to the Na- 
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tional Congress, representing the district of 
Tepejin, State of Puebla, and on the 13th 
of January, 1893, he assumed office as presi- 
dent of the City Council of this capital, 
which office he filled until December 31, 1896. 
In 1893 he was elected second Senator for 
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road in combination with Mr. Ramon G. Guz- 
man, an eminent Mexican, and Mr. Robert 
R. Symon, a British subject. Two years af- 
terwards he obtained the concession cover- 
ing the Altata to Culiacan railroad, in the 
State of Sinaloa, in company with the same 


CAMACHO 


President of the Board, Banco Nacional de Mexico. 


the Federal District, a position which he has 
since filled. 
In 1877 
fer of 
Guaymas railroad, a concession which lapsed 


Mr. Camacho obtained the trans- 
the concession for the Nogales to 


on account of failure to comply with 
the stipulations of the contract carried out 
between the Department of Fomento (En- 
couragement) and Mr. Roy blair. In 1880 
he negotiated with the Mexican Government 
the concession for the Mexican Central Rail- 


Mr. Symon. Later he was appointed in 
combination with Mr. Gustave Sommer, com- 
missary of the National Bank of Mexico, 
and in 1885 he was appointed a member of 
the administrative council of said institu- 
tion, having been honored with the post of 
vice-president of this bank in 1898, and in 
1902 became president of its administrative 
council. 

In 1884 he was favored with the appoint- 
ment of vice-president and attorney of the 
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Mexican Telegraph Company, in lieu of Mr. 
Ramon G. Guzman, deceased, whose memory 
endures in the annals of Mexican progress, 
receiving also the appointment of attorney 
for the Western Union Telegraph Company 
of New York. 

In 1884, when the Banco Internacional é 
Hipotecario de Mexico (The International 
and Mortgage Bank of Mexico) was organ- 
ized, Mr. Camacho also filled the post of 
president of its administrative council until 
the time when this institution was merged. 

In June, 1899, he was appointed president 
of the Board of Private Charities, together 
with the Licentiate, Emilio Pardo, Jr., and 
Mr. Luis G. Lavie, a board which was sub- 
sequently increased by the addition of four 
more members—Messrs. the Licentiate Gena- 
ro Raigosa, Ricardo Honey, Carlos Frederic 
and Mr. José Sanchez Ramos. In the same 
year he was appointed president of the board 
of directors of the Colegio de la Paz (Peace 
College), formerly known as the Colegio de 
las Vizcainas. 

Mr. Camacho also fills other posts and of- 
fices more or less important, among them 
that of president of the board of directors 
of the “Compaiiia Minera Beneficiadora de 
Metales de Purisima Grande and Minas 
Anexas de Pachuca” (the Purfsima Grande 
and Annexcd Mines Mining and Milling 
Company of Pachuca) ; member of the board 
of directors of the Potencia:Eléctrica de 
Pachuca (Pachuca Electric Power Com- 
pany); second vice-president of the impor- 
tant Mexican National Packing Company; 
and for over twenty years he has filled the 
position of vice-president of the Jockey Club 
of Mexico. 


WHAT MEXICO CITY NEEDS. 


| pony is a country of great undevel- 
oped resources. It needs the world’s 

working capital. It needs to be bet- 
ter known abroad, 

Exaggerated stories, sensational or mali- 
cious, that are sent broadcast should be 
counteracted. Mexico can stand investiga- 
tion. 

Great progress has been made by the 
country in twenty years, under wise and 
prudent policies of the national government. 
Much greater progress should be made in 
the coming years, with the foundation that 
has been laid. But there should be more 
active and systematic support by the people 
of the government’s efforts. 

All modern and progressive cities have 
their public organizations of citizens, devoted 
to trade and industrial development and to 
movements of general concern. Striking ex- 
amples of the benefit of such organizations 
are furnished by the boards of trade or 
chambers of commerce in London, Liverpool, 
Hamburg, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Buenos Aires. 

Mexico City has great need of an active, 
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persistent body, made up of all the business 
interests of the city, large and small, native 
and foreign, who wish to promote prosperity 
and progress. 

A tremendous force can thus be made ef- 
fective for the common good. In no other 
city of the world is there greater need or 
greater opportunity for work of this kind. 

There has never been a better time than 
now for starting such a movement on a 
broad and substantial scale. Mexico has 
weathered the financia: crisis and is started 
on the up-grade. More of the world’s capi- 
tal is seeking investment in Latin America 
than ever beforc. 


Mr. Barrett, the head of the International 
Bureau of American Republics at Washing- 
ton, states that 200 to 400 letters of inquiry 


are received at his office every day. Now 
is the time to put “Barbarous Mexico” be- 
fore the world in proper light. 

This can best be done through an active 
and strictly international association of all 
the business men and property owners of 
the city, in co-operation with the govern- 
ment. Let the present Chamber of Com- 
merce be made the foundation for a more 
comprehensive movement. Let the public 
subscribe liberally to pay able men who 
shall do the work, backed by the influence 
and advice of the combined business and 
property interests of the city. Do it now!— 
Mexico Daily Record. 


REMARKABLE GROWTH OF AR- 
GENTINA AS A COMMERCIAL 
NATION. 


E reproduce the following from the 
South American Journal: 

“That the name of Argentina 
should even be mentioned as a possible rival 
to the United States may come as a sur- 
prise to those who have not made themselves 
acquainted with the marvellous potentiali- 
ties of the great Platine Republic, but that 
there is, in fact, nothing extravagant in en- 
tertaining this opinion is conclusively shown 
by the admission of Americans themselves. 


“If Mr. R. C. Howe, general manager 
of the Armour Packing Company, who 
has lately returned to the United States, 
after a business visit to Argentina, is to be 
accepted as a competent observer, the idea 
is by no means far-fetched. That gentle- 
man has favored his fellow-countrymen with 
his views on the subject, and they are cer- 
tainly not wanting in precision or emphasis. 
‘In some five years’ time,’ he is reported to 
have stated, ‘the United States will no longer 
be in a position to export so much as one 
bushel of corn to Europe, for the simple 
reason that Argentina has outstripped us 
and is developing so rapidly that this short 
space of time will suffice to oust us com- 
pletely from the European markets.’ 

“Mr. Howe goes on to remark: ‘Although 
searcely two-thirds the size of the United 
States, Argentina is a very dangerous rival 
for us, as there is much less barren lend and 
the soil is, as a rule, better than that of 
North America; also the area of land fit for 
cultivation is probably more extensive than 
in the United States. Besides this, farming 
is easier and cheaper in the Argentine, as it 
is not necessary for the farmers to spend 
large sums of money on sheds and fodder 
for the winter, as do our farmers. Never- 
theless, the Argentine methods of farming 
are of the most modern, and everywnere 
American machines are in use, both for pre- 
paring the soil and for reaping and gather- 
ing in the harvest.’ 

“Naturally the general manager of the 
Armour Company did not go out to Argen- 
tina on ‘pleasure bent.’ He had important 
business interests to represent, and it is in- 
deed no secret that a principal object of his 
mission was to secure for his huge concern a 
strong basis, if not a virtual monopoly, for 
its operations in that part of the world. We 
know that, in this direction, significant steps 
have already been taken, and further devel- 
opments of a more aggressive character are 
very likely to eventuate. Be that as it may. 
it may be presumed that Mr. Howe did not 
neglect to give close attention to the pastoral 
condition of the Argentine Republic. He 
was struck with the magnitude of its flocks 
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of sheep and herds of cattle, for, at present, 
Argentina can boast of having 29,000,000 
head of cattle and 75,000,000 sheep, or more 
than are to be found in the United States. 
‘The cattle-breeders in Argentina,’ he says, 
‘are the estancieros, who in many cases own 
fifteen square leagues of camp or more. The 
estancias are all wired in and divided up 
into potreros. Each of these potreros is in 
charge of a capataz® who is always a good 
and experienced cattle-breeder himself. It 
is especially noteworthy that the Argentine 
cattle breeder spares neither pains nor 
money in his efforts to improve the strain, 
and imports the finest animals obtainable 
from Europe, often paying from $6,000 to 
$25,000 for these. ‘The same applies to horse 
breeding.’ This compliment is well merited. 

“Mr. Howe admits that his chief object in 
visiting Argentina was to enable him, as the 
result of personal observation and inquiry, 
to form some assured conception as to the 
actual volume of the meat exports of the 
Republic, and to arrive at some practical 
idea as to the extent to which it might be 
augmented. On this point he has no hesita- 
tion in stating his conclusion that the con- 
ditions which prevail in this respect have 
shown him that the United States ‘will never 
be able to compete with Argentina,’ and he 
proceeds to declare that ‘once the stream of 
European immigrants now pouring into 
North America is deflected and goes to Ar- 
gentina instead, the trade of the United 
States with the European markets will be 
threatened by a grave danger, which it will 
be quite unable to face.’ 

“Tt is not often that a citizen of the United 
States abandons the accustomed pose of ex- 
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altation in which ‘spread-eagleism’ common- 
ly vaunts the superiority of that country, 
and this is in itself calculated to accentuate 
the significance of this exceptional utterance. 

“We have directed the attention of our 
readers more particularly to what Mr. Howe 
has had to say about the meat and cattle 
trade, because, in relation to this, probably 
in all the world no authority of greater 
weight could be cited, but he has also had 
something to tell his countrymen with re- 
gard to other Argentine developments. He 
has observed that the more important indus- 
trial undertakings are in the hands of the 
German and English capitalists, ‘th: Eng- 
lish owning most of the railways, ind the 
Germans the tramways, electric lighting and 
wholesale and retail trade.’ He does not, 
curiously enough, mention the Italians, so 
largely engaged in the subsidiary and petty 
industries of the Republic, and not a few of 
whom also hold a by no means unimportant 
position in the higher altitudes of commer- 
cial activity. Mr. Howe, it seems, has left Ar- 
gentina with the impression that Americans 
there are unpopular—that they have ‘a bad 
name.’ He attributes this apparently to the 
first American settlers having been, as it 
were, ‘bad specimens,’ but to this exception 
must undoubtedly be taken in the case of 
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many individuals and business of distin- 
guished integrity and honor. 

“We are, however, more disposed to con- 
cur with Mr. Howe when he adds: ‘The Ar- 
gentine dislikes the American characteristics 
and looks upon the Yankee as a selfish dol- 
lar-seeker, and at the same time he is afraid 
of our influence in his country.’ 

“He also makes a passing reference to 
Argentine immigration. ‘The best colonists 
in the Argentine, as in our own country and 
also in Canada,’ he says, ‘are those of the 
Italian and Germanic races, who go there 
with the intention of making it their home 
and remaining in the Republic. The immi- 
grants of the other races as often as not re- 
turn to their own country as soon as they 
have earned enough to be able to live there. 
The more German and Anglo-Saxon immi- 
grants the Argentine gets the sooner it will 
develop, and the more strongly, into a dan- 
gerous rival.’ 

“But the Anglo-Saxon elements which to- 
day contribute so powerfully to the develop- 
ment of Argentina have thus far been in the 
nature of financial and industrial forces, 
and the value of the co-operation of British 
and German enterprise is conspicuously 
demonstrated in connection with the pro- 
ductive energies which have so greatly stim- 
ulated the remarkable progress of that coun- 
try. 

“The Anglo-Saxon race has given its 
money, its brains, and its experience freely, 
and the time may come when a vital stream 
of immigration will likewise flow not less 
freely in the direction of the Argentine Re- 
public, as well as to suitable portions ot 
Brazil, which has of late years been making 
such magnificent strides in advance.” 


NO UMBRELLA NEEDED IN PERU. 


ORMER Seerctary of State S. M. Tay- 
lor, of Urbana, O., now United States 
consul to Peru at Callao, is in Colum- 

bus, being home on the first leave of absence 
from his post since he was assigned to 
Callao three years ago. 

“We like life in Peru,” said Mr. Taylor. 
“While my office is in Callao, I live in Lima. 
Callao is the seaport, a place of about 35,000 
population, while Lima, seven miles distant, 
has a population of 150,000. We are eleven 
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degrees south of the equator, so that this is 
our summer, but it is never very hot there. 
They get the sea breeze, and it rarely gets 
over eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit, while 
the lowest temperature is about sixty-five de- 
grees. Of course, frost never occurs there. 

“The climate is one of perpetual sunshine. 
It never rains. All agricultural operations 
must be carried on by means of irrigation. 
A Peruvian girl came up to Panama with 
me, and, though she was almost a woman, 
she had never seen rain. When we encoun- 
tered a thunder storm in Panama she was 
badly frightened. It was the first thunder 
I had heard for three years.’—Columbus 
Dispatch. 


HOW TO IMPROVE OUR SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRADE. 


(From the Review of Reviews.) 


HE old adage, “There are none so blind 
as those who will not see,” has never 
been more strikingly exemplified than 

in the attitude of the merchants of the 
United States toward South American trade. 
They have watched with satisfaction, writes 
Professor William R. Shepherd in the Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, the American “in- 
vasion” of both Europe and Asia, and in 
proportion as the sale of their commodities 
has netted a fair amount of profit, they have 
fostered their business interests in those con- 
tinents. But, favored with astounding suc- 
cess eastward and westward, and enjoying a 
huge and lucrative market at home, they 
have become relatively oblivious to the fact 
that the trade of a great region to the south- 
ward is falling a prey to the European “in- 
vader.” They seem to think, “Whenever we 
want the trade of South America we can 
easily get it.” They may, however, discover 
too late that the market in that quarter is 
pre-empted. Professor Shepherd has made 
several visits to the principal countries of 
the southern continent, so that his observa- 
tions are especially valuable as coming from 
one who has a close and practical acquaint- 
ance with his subject. He sets forth some 
of the reasons why our trade with our south- 
ern neighbors is so meager, and offers cer- 
tain suggestions as to its improvement. 

The chief rivals of the United States in 
South America are England and Germany, 
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and the most powerful competitor to be 
reckoned with is the German. He takes 
care to acquaint himself thoroughly, in ad- 
vance, with the language of the country, its 
customs, its needs, and its economic condi- 
tions in general. 

He learns also the language of his princi- 
pal competitors in that market. 
Tactful and complaisant as regards native 
sympathies and prejudices, he avoids any- 
thing that might provoke their antagonism. 
Rather than hold himself socially aloof, he 
will marry into a native family; but, al- 


though he may identify himself with the in- 
terests of the country he prudently abstains 


undue participation in its politics. 
‘ He investigates with patient care all 
phases of the commercial and industrial sit- 
uation which may be of service to him. 
Then, after all the requirements of 
caution and deliberation are satisfied, he lo- 
cates his business, or places his investment, 
with a degree of shrewdness that does him 
credit. Time was when the English 
were known as the nation of shopkeepers, 
with all the obsequious arts that distinguish 
the craft. Now the title seems to be pass- 
ing to the Germans. 

By way of contrast, Professor Shepherd 
points out certain traits and practices of 
the German’s American rival, and calls at- 
tention to three false notions that check our 
South American trade. (1) The idea is 
held that “the inhabitants of South Ameri- 
ca are scarcely half civilized.” 

Not infrequently the American capitalist 
declines to invest his money in South Ameri- 
can enterprises because he believes that it 
will not be protected. If we knew more 
about that continent and its peoples, the in- 
justice of such an attitude of mind would 
be apparent enough. British and German 
capitalists encounter no special difficulty in 
securing profitable returns from their invest- 
ments, and they do so without invoking the 
aid of warships and without conniving at 
revolutions. On the other hand, it is a fact 
too well known to need comment that the 
corrupt conduct of Americans in many parts 
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of the southern continent has served to in- 
jure the good name of the United States and 
to awaken a corresponding distrust of us in 
the minds of the South Americans them- 
selves, 

(2) The second false notion is “that the 
American way of doing business is neces- 
sarily the best in the world.” 

In common with this spirit are the ideas, 
first, that if the South Americans want our 
goods they should simply send for them; 
and, second, that anything will do for South 
America. Both ideas are responsible for 
much of the prejudice existing on that con- 
tinent against the use of our products. If 
orders are received from South America the 
American manufacturer too often ignores 
them or ships something not desired ° 
not infrequently he is slow about filling or- 
ders and careless or indifferent about return- 
ing articles, especially parts of machinery 
sent to him for repair or replacement. The 
result of such a procedure is that no more 
orders will be received from the South 
American merchant so treated. 

If, however, the American exporter does 
condescend to execute the orders he receives, 
the probability is that the goods will be 
packed in “shapes, sizes, and measures, and 
in weights and quantities unusual in South 
America. Pounds, quarts and yards have 
no place in countries where the metric sys- 
tem prevails.” Too often, also, the packing 
is done in the most careless fashion. 

It must be remembered that before they 
reach their destination, packages are liable 
to a great deal of knocking about in the 
course of transportation by ocean-going ves- 
sel, lighter, river steamboat, railway, ox-cart, 
beast of burden, and human carrier. Their 
possible exposure also to hot and moist tem- 
peratures may easily work damage both to 
covering and to contents. Nevertheless, 
huge boxes, flimsily constructed of thin 
boards are filled with heavy mer- 
chandise and dispatched to some point in 
South America, only to be broken open, 
either accidentally or intentionally by thiev- 
ing freight-handlers. 





LATIN AMERICA. 


(3) The third of the false notions is “the 
belief that the American article is the best 
in the world and must commend itself spon- 
taneously wherever it goes.” 

In some cases, perhaps, the belief may be 
well founded; but this idea of the universal 
superiority of American materials and 
American workmanship over anything of a 
like sort which can be furnished by Europe 
is fast becoming a more or less gratuitous 
assumption. 

In the way of suggestions for the develop- 
ment of our South American commerce, 
Professor Shepherd first proposes that “we 
stop committing the various faults” of which 
we have been guilty and “profit by the ex- 
amples of our European rivals.” We shall 
be able to secure our share of the trade when 
‘the views and methods of our business men 
undergo a change which will enable them 
to cope successfully with their rivals in gen- 
eral, and with the Germans in particular.” 
There are three things we ought to do: 

The first is to get a thorough first-hand 
acquaintance with South American condi- 
tions. The second is to make a careful ex- 
amination of the examples set by our Eu- 
ropean competitors in the conviction that we 
shall be able to improve vastly upon these 
models. Our third duty is so to modify cer- 
tain of our business methods as to render 
them thoroughly effective in South America. 

Other suggestions made by Professor 
Shepherd are in substance as follows: 

Let members of our exporting firms visit 
the South American countries and observe 
for themselves the conditions existing there. 

In conjunction with what is furnished by 
Europe, more of our capital should be in- 
vested in South America. 

American banks should be established in 
South American towns. 

American business men should treat their 
South American customers with as much re- 
gard as they do those at home. Goods should 
be shipped in the form and sizes requested 
by the customer. Packers thoroughly fami- 
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liar with conditions of climate and trans- 
portation should be employed. 

The American exporter should keep him- 
self thoroughly well posted on changes in 
the tariff system. 

Liberal concessions in the periods of pay- 
ments should be allowed. 

Advertising in the local newspapers and 
magazines should be resorted to. 

Competent salesmen should make personal 
solicitation for trade. 

Above all, American merchants 
have in every field of their 
South America complete 
samples. 


should 
activities in 
assortment of 


NEW BUILDING FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU OF AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS TO BE 
DEDICATED APRIL 26. 


ULL details have not been given out 
regarding the dedicatory exercises to 
be observed in Washington, April 26, 
in connection with the opening of the new 
building of the International Bureau, bnt 
we have been informed by Hon. John Bar- 
rett, the director, that the following will 
deliver addresses: The President of the 
United States, the Ambassador from Mex- 
ico, the Secretary of State, Andrew Car- 
negie, Senator Elihu Root, and Mr. Barrett 
himself. 
In the evening of the same day a recep- 
tion will be given in honor of President 
Taft and Mr. and Mrs, Carnegie. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—French and Belgian capitalists are in- 
terested in the rehabilitation of the Provin- 
cial Mortgage Bank of Buenos Aires, nego- 
tiations for which have been going on for 
about two years past. The project estab- 
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lishes that the bank shall be a public insti- 
tution, but with private capital. 

The government virtually enters as a 
working partner, in exchange for facilities 
granted. ‘The principal bases of the project 
are that the contract shall be for forty years, 
with right of extension. The bank to be 
managed by nine directors, of whom three 
shall be appointed by the government, as 
well as the president of the institution. The 
capital to be five million dollars gold. or its 
equivalent in paper, divided into two series 
and in shares of $100 gold each. Fifty per 
cent. of the first series to be paid up before 
the bank can commence to work. The capi- 
tal can be increased to twenty million dollars 
gold. ‘The directors to have the power to 
issue debentures up to the value of fifty 
million dollars gold, which are not to bear 
more than five per cent. interest. Of the vear- 
ly profits, a six per cent. preferred interest 
may be paid, but no more, four per cent. to 
go to the reserve fund, five per cent. to the 
directors, sixty per cent. to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders and _ twenty-five 
per cent.'to go to the government. Out of 
the amount that the government receives, 
half is to be used for the purchase of public 
debt bonds of the province, and the balance 
will be credited to general revenue. 


—-The Congress of Bolivia has authorized 
the establishment of the Bank of the Boliv- 
ian Nation (Banco de La Nacién Boliviana) 
with a capital of £2,000,000, divided into 


200,000 shares of £10 each. The government 
will take 100,000 shares of the stock, pur- 
chasing the same with the proceeds of a for- 
eign loan which it has been authorized to 
make especially for this purpose. The re- 
maining shares may be subscribed in whole 
or in part by the public and by banks of 
issue now in operation. 

The bank will commence business with the 
£1,000,000 invested by the government plus 
the proceeds of such sales of the remaining 
stock as may be effected. It has the right 
to issue bank notes in the same proportion 
and manner as are conceded to existing 
banks by the laws of the country. The es- 
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tablishment in future of any other bank oi 
issue is prohibited. All the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the government are to be 
handled by the new bank, the credit balances 
to draw six per cent. per annum and the 
debit balances to be charged for at the rats 
of eight per cent. per annum. 

A reserve fund will be formed consisting 
of not less than ten per cent. of the semi- 
annual profits of the institution. The divi- 
dends corresponding to the 100,000 govern- 
ment shares shall be used exclusively for th: 
payment of the £1,000,000 loan with which 
said shares were purchased, until the debt 
is completely liquidated, 

The bank must establish branches in all 
the capitals of departments, and may, if it 
deems expedient, have branches in other 
places. The President of the Republic will 
issue the rules and regulations governing the 
management and operation of the bank. 


WHY NOT A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX? 


“Why in the world should you want to 
have a safe put in your house?” 

“We've bought a dozen strictly 
eggs.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


fresh 


1910 BANK CONVENTION DATES. 


California, Riverside, May 12-14. 

Missouri, St. Louis, May 18-19. 

Kansas, Topeka, May 26-27. 

South Dakota, Yankton, June 8-10. 

Iowa, Des Moines, June. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, June 22-22. 

Oregon, Pendleton, June 24-25. 

Oklahoma, McAlester, May 24-25. 

Washington, Hoquiam and _ Aberdeea, 
July 21-23. 

Wisconsin, La Crosse, August. 

Colorado, Grand Junction, September. 

A. B. A., Los Angeles, October 3-7. 





REHABILITATED KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


HE Knickerbocker Trust Company on 
March 14 redeemed its outstanding 
surplus certificates by another pay- 


ment of fifteen per cent., representing about 
ninety per cent. of total amount involved and 
the balance in stock of the company. 


New Building, 60 Broadway. 


According to the plan of reorganization, 
the surplus of the company could not be 
reduced below 88,000,000, and holders of 
surplus A certificates were entitled to their 
proportion of new stock at $300 per share, 
should the capital of the company be in- 
creased. 

It was decided to increase the capital to 
$3,200,000, and all holders of surplus A cer- 
tifieates with balances of $300 or over were 
given an opportunity to take stock, or other- 
wise they were paid in full by a syndicate 
who underwrote such stock as was not 
taken. ‘ane holders of surplus B certifi- 
cates, who represent the old stockholders 
who advanced to the company $2,400,000 at 
the time oi reorganization, will also convert 
into stock on the same terms of $300 per 
share. 

During the panic of 1907 the company 
was obliged to close its doors owing to a 


combination of extraordinary  circum- 
stances. This was October 22. The won- 
derful and successful struggle made by the 
stockholders’ committee, headed by Freder- 
ick G. Bourne, and the depositors’ commit- 
tee by Herbert L. Satterlee, and _ indi- 
vidual efforts of hundreds of others to get 
the company out of the hands of the re- 
ceivers, stands out as a splendid achieve- 
ment. 

The loyalty and interest shown in the 
company by its depositors has been most 
remarkable, and with the confidence in- 
spired by the voting trustees, Henry C. 
Frick, Myron T. Herrick and Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, and also the board of directors 
and offiters, the company has been enabled 
to anticipate greatly its payments. : 

The company owns its offices at Thirty- 
fourth street and Fifth avenue, also No. 60 
Broadway, valuable pieces of real estate, 
and with the offices in Harlem and the 
Bronx afford most convenient facilities to 
all depositors. 

The deposits now amount te about $35,- 
900,000 and the capital is to be $3,200,000, 
with a surplus of about $6,000,000. Those 
who constitute the board of directors are: 
Charles H. Keep, president of the com- 
pany; G. Louis Boissevain, Frederick G. 
Bourne, Franklin Q. Brown, Edward H. 
Clark, Charles F. Hoffman, J. Horace 
Harding, William B. Joyce, Hinsdill Par- 
sons, Samuel T. Peters, Herbert L. Satter- 
lee, William A. Tucker, Payne Whitney. 


The Knickerbocker Trust Company Building, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CREDITS.* 


By J. W. Spangler, Manager Credit Department Dexter, Horton & Co., 
Seattle; President Seattle Association of Credit Men. 


Say modern idea of a credit department 
in a bank is born of necessity, and it 

is a wonder to me that such a depart- 
ment did not long ago become a part of 
every well regulated commercial bank, for 
bankers are usually distinguished for their 
tendency to surround their business with 
every safeguard, and most certainly the 
credit department, if performing its proper 
function, operates to that end, and yet it is 
only a few years since large commercial 
banks generally have given their attention to 
this important department. I say impor- 
tant, for what, after all, constitutes bank- 
ing? Liberally definea, banking is the re- 
ceiving of deposits and the loaning of a per- 
centage of the same at a proper rate, and 
upon sufficient security, and the credit de- 
partment is calculated to place before the 
banker the information necessary to make 
these transactions possible. 

Please do not consider me immodest if I 
say that the office of credit man has attained 
increased importance during the past few 
years, and the time is at hand when his will 
be classified as a profession, if not a science. 
It is not, however, an exact science, as this 
is one of the lines of endeavor incident to 
every wholesale, manufacturing and banking 
business where there is almost an absence of 
fixed rules to govern one’s decisions, each 
case having to be decided upon its merits, 
and with each case presenting a different 
combination of conditions. 

It is, for example, impossible to intelli- 
gently extend or restrict credit upon the 
tule that having established the net worth 
of the applicant, you may extend him credit 
of twenty, thirty or forty per cent. of the 
known net worth; yet I know a banker in a 
large middle western city who is said to have 
a fixed rule which he follows, and that is, 
that the applicant must show two dollars of 
quick assets for every dollar of current lia- 
bilities. He will probably be reasonably 
free from losses by bad debts by the appli- 
cation of this rule, but what of the loss of 
profits and the desirable business he will 
lose in the scores of worthy applicants, who 
from the very nature of their business need 
not make such a showing? 


Tue Turee SAFEGUARDS. 


There are three elements which should be 
present to render credit transactions safe, 
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and these are, mentioned in the order of 
their importance—Capirat, CHARACTER and 
Asiiry. It sounds much better and may, 
theoretically, be better, to have character 
head the list, but you cannot levy on a man’s 
character for the payment of your bill, and 
while the absence of character renders a 
credit transaction very hazardous, the ulti- 
mate loss is likely to be less with that ele- 
ment missing than capital—provided that 
you are aware of the absence of character. 


Personat Contact. 


The mercantile credit department fre- 
quently has not seen the applicant for credit 
at the time the account is opened, the order 
reaching the house through the traveling 
salesman, and is sometimes accompanied by 
what he deems sufficient information to war- 
rant the opening of an account, which, 
coupled with the mercantile agency informa- 
tion, often constitutes the basis for the 
granting of credit. But not so with the 
bankers, whom the applicant approaches 
fully expecting to be asked for a detailed 
finanical statement, and fully prepared to 
make it. Besides, the bank has the distinct 
advantage of personal contact with the ap- 
plicant, both for the purpose of estimating 
his character, as well as inquiring closely for 
any details respecting the statement which 
may be lacking, and finally closes the trans- 
action with a note, and frequently with col- 
lateral or an endorsement, instead of the 
simple signed order, as is the usual case with 
a mercantile house. 

It is worthy of comment, however, that 
the average amounts volved in bank trans- 
actions are probably considerably larger 
than in mercantile credits. Commercial 
houses should unite in demanding financial 
statements as well as adopting other uniform 
measures for their protection in the exten- 
sion of credit. Under the present imperfect 
system of purchasing commercial paper, 
banks lack some of the facilities for deter- 
mining credit, but this system will, doubt- 
less, gradually be perfected as its weaknesses 
become more and more apparent. 


SaLEsMEN UNABLE TO GET INFORMATION. 


It might occur to some one to ask why the 
salesman is not in a position to gather this 
information, so desirable when he meets 4 
customer—and this is a very pertinent ques- 
tion. Since the time that commercial house: 
have maintained credit and sales depart- 
ments, this question has been asked, and re- 
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peated efforts have been made to obtain 
through the salesman the benefit of the un- 
usually advantageous information he seems 
in a position to secure. But credit men may 
as well—once and for all—resign themselves 
to the existing conditions against which they 
are now struggling, for the elements that go 
to make up the salesman are so totally differ- 
ent from those of the credit man, that it is a 
physical impossibility to combine these quali- 
ties in one normal man, though I believe that 
if it were possible, there is no one in a better 
position to furnish the important details re- 
specting a prospective customer’s standing 
than the salesman, and yet he is notoriously 
the poorest authority upon the subject, and 
I doubt not but that the average credit man 
would be an equally conspicuous failure as a 
salesman. 
Routine Work. 


The physical side of the credit department 
is simple, consisting chiefly of a file into 
which all matters having either direct or in- 
direct bearing upon the credit of the subject 
are put, including vanous blanks for the 
convenient gathering and tabulating of the 
information, consisting of financial statement 
forms, comparative statement forms, average 
balance sheets, etc., etc. 

Personally, I believe it is not only possi- 
ble, but that it frequently occurs that banks 
burden their credit departments with too 
much system. The simpler your system and 
the less number of forms you have, consist- 
ent with your particular needs, the better. 
The smallest bank should have a credit de- 
partment, the cashier or any other manag- 
ing officer may be the only one in the de- 
partment, and he may be able to keep the 
whole department in one drawer of his 
desk, but without it his business is not prop- 
erly safeguarded, and in case of his death 
or disability would suffer far more than 
though his successor might find in this de- 
partment—no matter how small—informa- 
tion that would otherwise, to a large extent, 
pass with the retiring officer. 


AS OTHERS SEE US IN THE BANK. 
From One Who Has Been On The Inside. 
ELLER! 


Do you want to see a pen 
picture of yourself, as you look to some 


of the depositors in the bank? It may 
not please you, but look at it anyhow. As 
we do not always have a picture expression 
on our faces, a snap-shot taken at such times 
has its value. It is a good thing for all of 
us, at times, to see ourselves as others see 
us. 

A western paper recently published a view 
of the bank teller that was evidently taken 
from the viewpoint of a nervous and over- 
wrought individual who had a vivid imagi- 
nation. But in the pen picture are some 
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things that are interesting to all of us and 
may be profitable to a few. Here it is: 


Those keen-eyed observers who tell us 
that the only American aristocracy is that 
of money are right—but in the wrong way. 
The real dollar duke is not he who wouldn’t 
know how to act in a street car if all five 
of his motor cars were to go to the shop at 
once; the genuine icy-eyed dignity merchant 
is the man who handles the coin but passes 
it along. His cuffs may need shaving—but 
there is no foothold for flies on his aristo- 
cratic bearing. 

Look at the receiving teller in the bank. 
He is there merely because the president 
knows of no machine that will do the work 
as well for as little pay. From his polar 
deportment one might imagine that he grew 
the hills whence came the marble pillars and 
that he owned a mint as big as a packing 
house. 


The Cowering Line of Depositors. 


He is confined in a highly decorated brass 
cell, Perfect confidence in him is shown by 
the fact that the door is left unlocked. You 
write cut your deposit slip, sandwich it in 
the leaves of your bank book and take your 
place in the cowering line that creeps to- 
ward his window. Just before your part of 
the line gets to the window the receiving 
teller escapes from his cage, takes a short 
nap, plays a game of chess and returns 
promptly to accept your own donation. 

It would be unprofessional for a cash 
taker to act as if he wanted to take your 
$4.65. 

“Oh, of course,’”’ he says distinctly, with- 
out speaking a word. “I'll take this measly 
little batch of worm eaten coins—but only 
because my superior officer has allowed you 
to put your money here. It is my opinion 
that you earned this watch pocketful of 
chicken feed by taking it away from a blind 
old man after beating him up with his own 
erutch,”” 

After removing your hat and coughing a 
couple of times—to apologize for having kept 
out enough to live on for the week—you 
step nervously forward and push the bank 
book toward the glaring teller. 

What if he refuses it? You gasp at the 
terrible thought. What if he asks you why 
you don’t loosen up, quit wearing shoes and 
a coat and make a better showing next 
time? 

But he doesn’t. He looks at you sus- 
piciously as if you were trying to gold- 
brick him somehow by letting him have your 
surplus currency. 

“Huh!” says the action of his hand as 
he flaps the book open, “‘I see you’ve been 
doing more checking and depositing on this 
little peanut account of yours than the 
Standard Oil Company does on its account. 
Can’t you buy a stamp without giving a 
check for it?’ 

He flings your 20-dollar bill aside without 
counting it or condescending to see whether 
it is home made or not. Snap! The rubber 
band is around the book again and it comes 
sliding back to you across the jasper counter 
in an attitude of abject humility. And you 
leave, not daring to look your brother man 
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in the eye again until you are lost in the 
unsuspecting crowd. 

The bank man here described is seldom 
found in these days, but occasionally one 
who nearly fits this description gets to the 
window and makes a bad impression. He 
is usually one who looks at his position 
through imaginary magnifying glasses. The 
magnifying glasses are useful in assisting 
to detect counterfeits, but they are very 
poor things to look through for one to get 
an idea of the importance of his position. 

It is complimentary to the bank tellers of 
the country that such an exaggerated view o7 
their position is taken—even though it was 
taken by one in an effort to be funny. 

The men we usually find at the windows 
nowadays are courteous and affable in their 
endeavors to make the depositors feel welcome 
and to impress upon them that the success 
of the bank is partly due to their deposits. 
This makes them feel their importance. In 
fact, it is usually the case now that the de- 
positor is the haughty one, for he finds so 
many banks where his account is wanted 
that he sometimes feels that he is of more 
importance that he really is. Such deposit- 
ors ruffle us at times and the depositor who 
follows the haughty one can often see in our 
faces expressions that are not the most 
pleasant. When they do they get a bad im- 
pression. The rush hours sometimes find 
us off our guard and we lose our winning 
smile and pleasant way. Should we lose our 
equilibrium because of the rush? 


SALT LAKF. CITY. 


ESOLVED: “That the postal savings 
bank system would be advantageous 
to the people of the United States.” 

This was the topic debated at the March 
third meeting of Salt Lake chapter. 

R. R. Sharkey, treasurer of the chapter, 
T. W. Ball and E. B. Carhart handled the 
affirmative. Those taking the negative were 
A. H. Glarner, E. E. Byer and Jonathan 
E. Openshaw. The judges were Ray Van 
Cott, a prominent attorney of Salt Lake 
City, Chas. H. Wells, asst. cashier of the 
Utah National Bank, and Clarence Neslen 
of the Kimball & Richards Real Estate 
firm. 

It was a hotly contested discussion from 
start to finish—both sides scoring many 
good points. The decission was for the 
affirmative. 

That the Salt Lake chapter is in a 
healthy condition, and that men of charac- 
ter are directing its movements is attested 
by the recent appearance of a handsome 
year-book, which, besides much matter of 
general interest, contains the revised consti- 
tution and by-laws. 

A brief history of the chapter is given 
and a roster of the officers of the A. I. B.— 
both local and national, the committees and 
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the membership at large. If to any one 
person, more than another is due the credit 
of getting up this booklet, it is to the presi- 
dent, Mr. Q. B. Kelly. From the time the 
thought was conceived until the finished 
product was turned out, he devoted every 


Q. B. KELLY 
President Salt Lake Chapter, A. I. B. 


spare moment to the preparation and ar- 
ragenment of its data. 

“Q. B.”, as he is familiarly known, be- 
gan his banking career in 1888, as messen- 
ger for the old T. R. Jones Bank, when 


the late W. P. Lynn was its cashier. Being 
afflicted with “pen-paralysis,’” Mr. Kelly 
was forced to resign his position, and re- 
move to Colorado, where a few years of 
ranch life restored his health. 

For ten years thereafter he followed 
school teaching, accountancy and _ sales- 
manship in Colorado and Idaho, returning 
to Salt Lake City in 1905, when he ac- 
cepted a position with the National Bank 
of the Republic, and after two years in 
that institution, he went to the Utah Na- 
tional Bank, where he now is general book- 
keeper and “all-round” man. 

Mr. Kelly puts into his work an enthus- 
iasm and thoroughness that is most com- 
mendable, and his optimistic good nature 
makes him popular with employer and 
employe. 

Mr. Kelly has brought to the presidency 
of the chapter a keen knowledge of men, 
a business sense and executive ability, which 
with his untiring energy augurs well for 
the future. 

Ralph R. Sharkey, who is now serving 
his second term as treasurer of the Salt 
Lake Chapter, is a graduate of the St. 
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Mark’s High School, Salt Lake City. He 
was for a number of years a successful 
salesman for the Cottle & Mullett clothing 
firm, and later bookkeeper for Joslin & 
Park, the pioneer jewelry firm. Mr. Shar- 


key’s banking career began about thirteen 


RALPH R. SHARKEY 
Treasurer Salt Lake Chapter, A. I. B. 


years ago, when he became an employe of 
the Bank of Commerce. He was identified 
with Wells, Fargo & Co.’s bank until it 
was absorbed by Walker Bros., after 
which he went to the Commercial National 
Bank, and is now with the Continental 
National. 

Mr. Sharkey has proven himself thor- 
oughly reliable and competent to fill al- 
most any position in a bank. He made a 
record as manager of the clearing-house, 
which important position he has filled 
several terms. 

At the reorganization of the chapter in 
1908, Mr. Sharkey was made treasurer, and 
was unanimously reelected last year. 

He was a delegate to the Seattle con- 
vention in June, 1909, where, through active 
interest in the proceedings, he made many 
friends. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES. 
Baltimore. 
By Carl E. Wagner. 


UR open meeting on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, was presided over by 
Charles Crane, president of the Far- 

mers’ & Merchants’ National Bank, and 
attracted a large attendance notwithstand- 
ing the inclement weather. The speaker of 
the evening was our “Old Friend” Hon. 
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Durnan E. McKinley, congressman from 
California, who gave us quite a vivid pic- 
ture of the Philippine Islands and the in- 
surrections that have taken place from the 
time of the Spanish-American war to the 
present. Our speaker was well prepared 
on his subject having visited the islands in 
company with President Taft at that time. 
L. W. Gammon, of the protective depart- 
ment of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, was the first speaker at the March 
meeting. He was followed by George E. 
Allen, educational director of the Institute, 
whose subject was “Gyascutology.” 

We have the pleasure to announce the 
appointment of Herbert H. Owens, one of 
our ex-presidents, as an assistant cashier 
of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank. 

As a delegate to many A. I. B. Conven- 
tions he has made many friends far and 
wide and we are sure they join us in 
wishing him every success in his new posi- 
tion. 


Tacoma Chapter. 
By V. W. Fell. 


HREE contests of unusual interest 
livened up the March meeting ot Ta- 
coma chapter. First, the adding and 

listing on the Burroughs of 150 time checks 
and the many forms of railroad vouchers, 
the whole being about as bad a mixture as 
any bank clerk would care to tackle. This 
contest was given at the suggestion of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, who 
offered prizes most tempting to those who 
cared to participate in the contest. The 
second trial of the evening was one in men- 
tal addition, which brought forth many as- 
piring individuals, all of whom showed up 
to good advantage. Third and last, en- 
tries were taken for a mixed money count- 
ing contest, about $1,500 in silver and cur- 
rency having been stirred up in ene big 
heap which held several very clever counter- 
feits. 

About fifteen clerks entered for the ad- 
ding machine contest and considering the 
many forms and poor figures the showing 
made was a surprise to all. After the fifteen 
had plowed and toiled through the conglom- 
eration Evan Macdonald of the Bank of Cal- 
ifornia, N. A., was announced winner with 
the time of three minutes, sixteen and 
three-fifths seconds. Mr. Macdonald’s work 
was very clever, but did not bring forth the 
expected ovation as he had been loked upon 
as a strong favorite, his every-day dash for 
clearing-house having won him the notice of 
local bank officials and the financial re- 
porters of the daily press. Second place 
was won by H. Berg, time 3.40 and third 
place by Chas. Kinsey, time 3.44. 

Mr. Janes won the mental addition con- 
test, totalling over nine million, in 1.50. 
Second place awarded to Chas. Craft, time 
2.02. 
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The money counting contest was won by 
H. Berg of the Scandinavian-American 
Bank in the short time of six minutes and 
forty seconds, with R. Jennings of the Pa- 
cific National Bank a very close second. 
Both gentlemen caught the counterfeits 
and otherwise distinguished themselves by 
the neat manner in which the coin was 
left at the close of their respective trials. 


Pittsburgh. 
By William J. Kerr. 


je. s LOMNITZ, a member of the 
A. B. A. addressed Pittsburgh 

chapter Feb. 8, on “Postal Savings 
Banks.” The address summarized the ar- 
guments of the advocates of the postal 
savings measure now before Congress, and 
showed in strong contrast the possibilities 
for mischief which the passing of the bill 
involved. 

It was pointed out that the present 
deficit in the post office department seemed 
to indicate that government-run businesss 
was a trifle precarious. Apart, also, from 
the distinctly socialistic aspect of the pos- 
tal scheme the question of the disposal and 
investment of postal funds had, apparently, 
received scant consideration. It would be 
found that this matter would prove trouble- 


some if the postal bank should be instituted. 


x os 
Mr. Kent referred to the movement at 


present on foot in Canada, the intention 
there being to abolish the postal system as 
“unnecessary and having long since served 
the purposes for which it was introduced.” 
As the “purpose” was the expansion of 
business, then much more was the postal 
bank unnecessary in this country whose 
business was now so much greater than 
was Canada’s at the time the postal bank 
was introduced there. 

At the close of his able address Mr. Kent 
replied to several questions put by various 
members, and consideable interest in the 
lecture, and in the subject of postal banks 
in general, was manifest. 


OUR ESTEEMED CONTEMPOR- 
ARIES. 


HAT have become of the Hibernia 
Rabbit and the Detroit Chapter 

News? The former was published 

by the employes of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, and the 
latter gave the news of the banks in Detroit, 
but both of these bright publications have 
been missing for some time. The Progres- 
sive Banker, of Mobile, seems to have had 
a short-lived existence, as it has not ma- 
terialized for a long time. The Seattle 
Spirit, likewise, seems to have gone to the 
Happy Hunting Ground. Better shake it 
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up a bit, boys. The Review and Bank Man 
of Chicago, however, are still in the race 
and running strong. Both of them, by the 
way, are edited be Leigh Sargent, of the 
First National Bank.—No. 8, (The City 
Bank Club). ; 


THE A. I. B. POLICY. 


HE policy of the American Institute of 
Banking during 1910 will be sys- 
tematic education through established 

methods. Such policy results in quality 
rather than quantity of membership and 
gives little opportunity for rhetorical pub- 
licity, but it is, in my judgment, the only 
policy that can make good the claim of the 
institute to educate bankers in banking and 
promote sound banking practices and 
principles.—Geo. E. Allen, Euducational Di- 
rector. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER NOMIN- 
ATES OFFICERS. 


ERBERT E. COBB of the Farmers & 
Mechanics Savings Bank was nomi- 
nated on March 15 for president of 

the Minneapolis Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, at a dinner attended 
by 175 members. The election will be held 
at the next monthly meeting. Further nom- 
inations are possible. 

H. C. Libby was nominated for vice- 
president, Thomas Rees for secretary, and 
John Groves for treasurer. Professor John 
H. Gray spoke of his tours in Europe. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE CLERK. 


“—>: department is a goal for all na- 
tionalities,” said the foreign ex- 

change clerk. “Lined up against 
the counter waiting their turns for a hear- 
ing may be seen Hebrews, Greeks, Russians, 
Japanese, Italians, Frenchmen, Spaniards— 
in fact, almost any nationality you may 
name. Most of these people are able to 
make their wants understood in more or 
less imperfect English, but some of them 
can speak only their own native tongue. Then 
it is that the knowledge of a linguist comes 
into good play. I am able to speak four 
different languages, and with these I find 
that I can generally make my meaning un- 
derstood. 

“Few people realize what a big number 
of foreigners patronize the foreign ex- 
change department of a city bank, or what 
a large amount of foreign exchange we sell 
every day. We not only deal in this com- 
modity, but we also sell steamship tickets 
and issue traveler’s letters of credit. The 
latter are a necessity to any one traveling 
in foreign countries; to attempt a journey 
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without a letter of credit would be the 
acme of folly. During the summer months, 
when our wealthy citizens are prone to take 
trips across the water for an outing, the 
demand ‘for these letters is greatest. 

“You would be surprised to see my col- 
lection of gold and silver coins, which the 
bank has purchased at their intrinsic value 
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in United States funds. I believe I have 
pieces of money from every civilized land 
under the sun. In all these monetary 
transactions, we learn more, probably, than 
we ever were taught in our school days, 
when we, painstakingly, studied the problems 
in our dry, repellant arithmetics.”—Com- 
merce Monthly. 


BANKING PUBLICITY 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


ORIGINALITY IN A FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM. 


How A Pittsburgh Institution Introduced Something New And Attractive 
In A Letter Follow-Up System In Securing New Customers. 


ANY bankers stick close to the prime- 
val ways of advertising. There are 
none that do not at some time wel- 

come and invite new customers. The many 
campaigns in pursuit of the elusive public 
in an effort to transform them into patrons 
are of interest—not because of their origi- 
nality, but because of their similarity. 
The almost invariable system is the com- 


mon, every-day postal card, which usually 


finds its way to the waste basket. The pub- 
lic likes something new and if new custom- 
ers are to be secured they must first be at- 
tracted. 

The People’s Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, 
not long ago instituted an entirely new and 
original follow-up systein. A neat and at- 
tractive four-page folder, illustrated by an 
excellent photogravure imitation, was sent 
to the prospective customer, together with a 
letter calling attention to the merits of that 
institution as a safe place for the public’s 
savings, as set forth in the accompanying 
folder. 

Two more folders were prepared along 
the same lines, and at intervals they were 
sent to follow up the first folder and letter. 
The recipients were presented with some- 
thing new in advertising. The value of the 
People’s Savings Bank was told in convinc- 
ing style and illustrated in a manner never 
before attempted. 

The title of the first folder was, “What 
Lies Behind Your Daily Work?” It was 
inscribed in simple lettering on the cover, 
the latter containing no further mention 
and leaving the People’s Savings Bank in 
the background for the time being. 

The inside portion of the folder was not 
choked up with uninteresting statistics, 
which the average person would skip 
through and pay little attention to the 
salient details. The double page was illus- 
trated in photogravure imitation with a pic- 


ture of a factory. ‘Then on one side the gay 
lights of an amusement place were repro- 
duced and on the other the stately building 
of the People’s Savings Bank. 

The question, “What Lies Behind Your 
Daily Work?” was asked and a prominently 
placed question mark adorned one corner 
of the folder. One arrow pointed to 
“amusements” and the other to the bank 
building. The idea was seen at a glance. 
Did amusements and money spending lie 
behind the daily work or did the savings 
bank back it up by taking care of earnings 
in preparation for possible hard times? 


Which advice are YOU following? 


M xd M Savings Bank 
Pa. Ave. and 10th St. N. W. 
Seventh and G Sts. A.W. Pa. Ave. and 20th St. MW. 


This is attractive. 
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That folder, together with a letter calling 
attention to the fact that the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank could do business by mail as well 
as directly, was a convincing argument. 
The prospective customer’s attention was 
aroused. His interest was secured. 

While the iron was hot the first follow- 
up folder was sent, together with another 
letter. The same idea was carried out in 
the design, the title of the second folder 
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Strong. 


being simply: “It’s Due.” Within the re- 
cipient was informed that it was due to his 
future welfare that he should open an ac- 
count with a perfectly strong savings bank 
(such as the People’s). 

In this folder the banking-by-mail system 
was illustrated. A train was shown on one 
side, with a mail carrier emptying a box on 
the other side. The idea was further illus- 
trated by mail bags pouring their contents 
into the receiving window of the bank. 
Again the People’s building was shown and 
its facilities were set forth in the folder’s 
reading matter and the accompanying let- 
ter. 

The third and final folder followed up its 
predecessors a little later. By this time the 
prospective customers to whom the series 
had been mailed were interested. They had 
been provided with something new and at- 
tractive and the folder was not swept into 
the waste basket but was looked for and 
perused closely. 

“When Your Ship Comes In” was 
its title. Inside a woman was_ shown, 
leaning back in pillowed ease, appa- 
rently watching something through the 
drawn curtains of the nearby window. 
Above a ship was shown as the subject of 
the woman’s thoughts and the object toward 
which she was looking. The bank building 
was once more reproduced and the litera- 
ture announced that “When Your Ship 
Comes In” could be changed from a mythi- 
cal legend to a “reality if a savings account 
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ig started.” The connection was that the 
“ship would come in” when it is most 
needed, in the shape of a healthy account 
in the savings bank. 

The accompanying illustrations of the 
three folders show their general make-up— 
how they were designed to attract the at- 
tention, each succeeding folder in the series 
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accomplishing a stronger grip and _ finally 
resulting in the securing of new customers. 

Results were more than apparent not long 
after the last of the folders had been sent 
out. The People’s Savings Bank has made 
a specialty of banking by mail and the new 
customers were speedily and _ satisfactorily 
taken care of. 


cod 
ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


J E. CASEY, auditor of the Indiana 
© Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
writes: 

I enclose you a few copies of advertise- 
ments which we have been running for the 
last sixty days, and upon which I would like 
your opinion through the advertising section 
of the Bankers Magazine, should you see fit 
to do so. These ads. ran daily in our news- 
papers here, with different copy each day. 
The four copies enclesed will give you an 
idea of their character. 

These are good advs. We think that they 
could be made more attractive and effective 
by the use of a trade-mark cut, and we also 


v= KNOW as well as any 
one can tell you that op- 


like to see a bank ad. with a good interest- 
ing headline, but in the case of these adver- 
tisements the large type used in the first 
paragraph to some extent serves the purpose 
of a headline. 


Mr. F. 
writes: 


J. Marble of Washington, D. C., 


Inclosed you will find proof of a recent 
“ad.”’ for the Merchants & Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank which we would like you to sub- 
mit for consideration in connection with 
those already sent. You may think that we 


ON’T BE AFRAID of be- 
ing called “close” or even 


portunities are always present for those “stingy.’’ People have more respect for 


with ready money. 


opportunity is measured by the size of money than one who cannot. 
dollar you place in a Savings Account with this 


This 
Strong Company 


your bank account. 


the largest:and strongest in the State, invites the will help you save another one. 
savings accounts of people from every walk in zet very old before getting your accor 
The New Year is the time to start saving. already have one see that it ts increased. Better do 


life, 
One‘ million dollars capital, every .cent paid 
in, and five hundred thousand dollars surplus. 
Every dollar earned is pledged to you to make 
good our promise. 


The Indiana Trust Co. 


A Home for Savings 





[Fv you received a gift of money Y 
for Christmas, bring it here and 
place it in a savings account where it will | 

ow and increase in value and be always 
available in case of need. This 


Strong Company 


will help you start the New Year right. A 


savings account is the first step. Geet it 
started today. Three per cent. interest 
allowed. 

One million dollars capital, all paid in, and five 
hundred thousand dollars surplus, all earned, is 
pledged to you to make good our promise. 


The Indiana Trust Co. 


A Home for Savings 


The size of your a man who has the courage to save his 


Every 


Strong Company 


Don't let the New Year 
unt started. If you 
it today 


One million dollars capital, every dollar paid 
in,. and five hundred thousand dollars surplus. 
Every cent earncd is pledged to you to make 
good our promise. 


The Indiana Trust Co. 


A Home For ‘Savings 


CAN not afford it,” isa wale 


able phrase for every per- 
son to cultivate. Put to practical use it 
will often enable you to save money 


where otherwise you could not. This 


Strong wapnaniedl 


will start your savings account 
dollar or more The first of 
Year is the time to make the 
will help you save 

One ,million doll ars cam 


five hundred thousa jolla 
pledged to you to make good 


The edna T Trust Co. 


Good Typography and Copy. 
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Another 
Fire.... 


In the community should convince you that your house 
is not a save place to keep yorr valuable papers. Why 
take chances any longer? Rent a Safe Deposit Box in 
the Fire Proof Vault of the Intercourse National Bank, 
where your valuable papers will be sate Only one 
dollar a year. Attend to this to-day, tomorrow may be 
too late 


Willis R. Knox, 


President 
A® intercourse National Bank. 


...¥ou Will Never Pay Twice... 


If you use Intercourse National 
Bank checks in payment of your 
bills. These checks not only show 
amounts and to whom money was 
paid. but there is space on the 
check to write what the money 
was paid for. Open an account 
at this bank and use Intercourse 
National Bank checks for paying 
bills 


Willis R. Knox, 


g~~President Intercourse National Bank 


$ 
$$$s$ 
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Too ornamental. 


have used unnecessary space, but take into 
consideration the fact that our Washington 
rates are in the neighborhood of about five 
cents a line, 


This is a well balanced ad. and 125 lines 
by three columns is pretty good space. We 


see no reason why such advertising ought 
not to be very effective. 


W. R. Knox, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Intercourse, Pa., writes: 


I am sending some ads. 
wrote for our local paper. 


which I myself 
Should be pleased 


to have your criticism in Bankers Magagine. 
Our bank was opened October 10, 1909, in 
village of 400 population. Now has 375 ac- 
counts, deposits of $52.000. Keeps open on 
Saturday evenings, during summer, for ac- 
commodation of farmers, from 7 to 8 p. m. 

We reproduce three of Mr. Knox’s ads. 
The copy is better than the typographical 
form. The printer has lugged in too many 
of his “ornaments” and other odds and ends 
around his composing room. 


W. A. Blackburn, cashier of the Lumber- 
man’s State Bank of Bruce, Wis., writes: 
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Noting in your last issue several letters 
sent out by numerous banking institutions 
in the line of advertising, we take the 
liberty of forwarding a copy of our annual 
letter sent out at the beginning of the year 
announcing our Calendar Souvenir. ‘These 
as you will note were written by one of 
our circular letter houses, and the names 
added in like type, we had a very good job 
of work done, and the ribbon was a perfect 
match, as the order was placed with the 
understanding that the job would not be 
accepted unless it was, the letters were all 
signed by the writer and enclosed was a 
ecard, self addressed, no calendars were 
given out under any circumstance unless 
the card was returned either by mai] or 
personally, now so far as the merit of the 
language in the letter is concerned, we know 
it might be vastly improved on, we how- 
ever, refer only to the system wherein in an- 
nouncing the offer of these calendars we 
aroused their curiosity as to the subjects, 
our aim was to in this way and from the 
kindly expression of the letter impress on 
them the fact of our existence, and by the 
use of the card make them call at our bank 
or retain their interest in the calendar and 
in us for a sufficient length of time to asso- 
ciate this bank fully in their mind and 
stamp it there for a period of time, we 
have followed out this plan for a number 
of years, we have had many compliments on 
it, and feel it could be used by many banks 
to advantage. We of course aim not to 
disappoint the recipient in the gift offered 
as have always gave good value in our 
souvenir, 


The letter referred to follows: 


Wishing you a 
MERRY CHRISTMAS and 
HAPPY NEW Y£AR 

We are pleased to address you at this 
time with the above sentiments, and take 
this opportunity to thank you for the busi- 
ness you have entrusted us with during the 
past year. 

We are also pleased to inform you that 
we have procured again this year a very 
fine line of artistic calendars, which accord- 
ing to our usual custom we will distribute 
as our annual souvenirs. Our line this year 
is one that we are sure will please you and 


A Good Emblem. 
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and it will draw Liberal Interest Grom January le 


Clear. 


consists of reproductions of views of some 
of America’s Natural Beauty Spots. The 
subjects are, ‘On the Swaunee River,” “Far 
From the City’s Turmoil and Strife’’, ‘‘Beau- 
ties of Nature’’, ‘‘In the Marshlands’’, “The 
Dawn’s Awakening” and ‘Where God and 
Man Have Wrought and Age Has Beauti- 
fied’’. They are all pleasant and pleasing 
subjects and we have reserved one for you 
which we will be pleased to deliver either by 
mail or personally on the return of the en- 
closed card on or before Jan. 15, 1910. In 
returning the card please date, sign and in- 
dicate the subject you prefer. 

In closing allow us to invite you to call 
on us at any time we can serve you in @ 
banking way, and again thanking you and 
wishing you the “Season’s Greetings’, we 
beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. BLACKBURN, 
Cashier, 
The post card read: 
To Lumberman’s State Bank, 
Bruce, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly mail or deliver me one of 
your 1910 Wall Calendars as per your letter 
of the 24th inst. 


My choice of subject is: Yours very truly, 


This is a good idea and well carried out. 
We commend it to the attention of other 
bankers. You better make a memo. of this 
and do something like it yourself next holi- 
day season. 


The Baraga County State Bank, Baraga, 
Mich., sends out a card with this alleged 
squib: 

LIFE. 


Man comes into this world without his 
consent and leaves it against his will. Dur- 
ing his stay on earth his time is spent in 
one continuous round of contraries and mis- 
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understandings by the balance of the species, 

In his infancy he is an angel; in his boy- 
hood he is a devil; in his manhood he is 
everything from a lizard up; in his duties 
he is a fool; if he raises a family he is a 
chump; if he raises a small check, he is a 
thief and then the law raises the devil with 
him; if he is a poor man, he is a poor mana. 
ger and has no sense; if he is rich, he is dis- 
honest but considered smart; if he is in 
politics, you can’t place him, as he is an 
undesirable citizen; if he goes to church, he 
is a hypocrite; if he stays away from church 
lie is a sinner; if he donates to foreign mis- 
sions, he does it for show; if he doesn’t, he 
is stingy and a tight wad. 

When he first comes into the world, every- 
body wants to kiss him; before he goes out 
they want to kick him. 


MAGAZINE. 


If he dies young, there was a great future 
before him; if he lives to a ripe old age, he 
is simply in the way and living to save 
funeral expenses. 

This life is a funny road, but we all like 
to travel it just the same. 

To get the most satisfaction out of Life’s 
Journey 


DEPOSIT YOUR MONEY IN 
THE BARAGA COUNTY STATE BANK, 
BARAGA, MICH. 


It may be all right, but we doubt very 
much its value in the way of advertising a 
bank. We think that something more satis- 
factory than this could have been secured, 
but we are open to conviction. 


> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


HE Northern New Jersey Trust Com- 

pany of Edgewater, N. J., every month 

sends out a post card carrying a cal- 
endar of the current month and some good 
savings arguments in a mortise. 


The Cleveland Trust Company is sending 


out a series of pictures entitled, “Cleveland, 
Past and Present,” showing the contrast be- 
tween the Cleveland of half a century ago 


and today. On the flap of each card is some 
good advertising matter concerning the fa- 
cilities of the company. 


The Merchants & Manufacturers National 
Bank of Milwaukee uses a clever cut-out 
card for its statement. It is ornamented by 
a view of Great Milwaukee. 

The German-American Trust Company of 
Denver, Colo., gets out a very attractive 
statement folder containing an exterior and 
interior view of its building printed in colors. 

The Maine Savings Bank of Portland, Me., 


Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


gives away a post-card with a picture of the 
main entrance to its building, under which 
are the words: “This is the doorway to one 
of the safest places in the world to deposit 
your money.” 


First National Bank of West Elizabeth, 
Pa., makes use of an advertising blotter, 
one-half of which is taken up with the re- 
production of appropriate drawings from 
Judge and the other half is an argument in 
favor of opening a bank account with that 
bank. Ji. G. Boal, cashier, sends a sample 
of the pay envelope which is being distrib- 
uted at local factories, the copy on the en- 
velope being as follows: 

| WILL SAVE 

a portion of my wages or salary and I will 
deposit this amount on my savings account 
each pay day. By doing this my money 
will be working for me and by this accumu- 
lation of money now, while I am strong and 
can work, my future outlook will be greatly 
bettered. 


Four per cent, Interest Paid on Savings at 
THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
West Elizabeth, Pa. 
OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS. 

Mr. Boal writes: 

Enclosed find sample of a new pay en- 
velope ad which we are using. Much has 
been said about the use of the second per- 
sonal pronoun.—you and yours,—in adver- 
tising. I do not know how the first person 
will work out. What is your criticism? 

We think that it is an excellent idea to 
use the first person occasionally, as the 
reader is more likely to take the lesson +o 
heart. 
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THE FIR®* LESSON 


im life should be to tear to save 
bat 


mosey Make up your mind to 
Gay to Open & savings account ot 
|] our bank today 


Will appreciate hav- 

ing an account opened 

for him in the Savings 

Department for his 
Christmas 
Gift. 


The Louisville Trust Co. 
Ss. W. CORNER FIRTS AND MARKET. 





START YOUR CHILD 


road on Xe 


ings Bank, 


9 North Royal Si., Ale. 





“LITTLE FEET TO 


ing 1 and when they eave —e 
“Ponies the, collars wi! take care of 

mselves. and produce gcod tater; 
4@ for them in this back 


WE PAY FOUR PER CENT. 


Thirty-cighth and Jacob Streets. 
Open Saturday Evenings. 


THE GIRL WITH A 
BANK ACCOUNT 


| Unien Savings Bank 


| 60 North Royal S:., 


} WE PAY Four PER cent 
— 


South Side Bank 


‘Thirty-eighth and jacob Streets. 
Open Saturday Evenings 


THE SPAN OF LIFE. 
jow long or bow short that span |” 
wil) be, of what it holds in store for 
os. ly beyond our knowledge 
certain. y 


id age approaches. Every 
jeposit brings you interest * 


WE PAY FOUR PER CENT 


South Side Bank 
Thirty-eighth end jacob Streets. 
Open Saturday Evenings 


a — 


Reaching Parents Through the Children. 


Other banks which are. doing a little more 
than ordinary printing work in connection 
with their statement folders are: The Equity 
Savings & Loan Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
The National Stock Yards National Bank, 
National Stock Yards, Ill.; The First Na- 
tional Bank, Northfork, W. Va.; The First 
National Bank, Billings, Mont.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Traverse City, Mich. 

The Mechanics Bank of Baltimore, Md., 
departs from the usual method of statement 
advertising in its large newspaper adver- 
tisement reproduced herewith, in which it 
asks people to “please read this advertise- 
ment.” 


Among the best banking house organs are 
the Economist, published by the Columbus 
Savings & Trust Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
and the Solicitor, published by the Wachovia 
Loan & Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. The form letter sent out at the holi- 
day season by the latter company was as 
follows: 

INVENTORY TAKING, 
Dear Sir: 

This is the time of year when stock 
taking is the order of the day. We hope 
the result of your inventory will show the 
year 1909 to have been most satisfactory 
in every way. 
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o> IRVING > 


National Exchange Bank 


OFFICERS: 
Laws & rimRson, 


Magazine Copy. 


As “Stock-taking’’ time is also the time 
for making changes and improvements that 
will be beneficial we would ask 


WHY NOT PATRONIZE THIS BANK? 


“The proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof’”’ and you are invited to open an 
account here on trial. You will find the 
change entirely satisfactory and our ser- 
vice all you desire—something more than 
you may have had—a something missed 
which you need, 

Good financing consists in keeping some 
money ahead with a good bank on which to 
draw. You will find helps here which will 
aid you very much in financing your busi- 
ness. When you become a depositor you 
receive the best efforts of North Caro- 
lina’s largest bank to supply your needs. 
We study conditions that depositors and the 
bank may be benefited thereby. 

We want your account. To open a check- 
ing account just fill out the deposit ticket 
herewith and pass and check books will be 
sent you. To start a savings account fill 
out the card and send the amount on hand. 

The more than four million eight hundred 
thousand dollars on deposit from thousands 
of patrons’ speaks for our protection and 
service. 

January first being a legal holiday the 
bank will be closed. Deposits made by Jan. 
6th draw interest as of the Ist, 

Yours truly, 


WACHOVIA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


A good method of taking advantage in 
advertising of membership in a state asso- 
ciation is shown in the following advertise- 
ment used by the Farmers State Bank of 
Osmond, Neb.: 

An Interesting Letter. 
Dec. 10th, 1909. 
“Chas. H. Stewart, County Attorney, Pierce, 

Neb., 

Dear Sir: Would you kindly inform me 
if the Nebraska Bankers’ Association were 
in any manner instrumental, and if so, to 
what extent, in capturing the Hadar Bank 
robbers.”’ Yours very truly, 

M. J. Kuhl, Cashier. 
Pierce, Neb., Dec. 14th, 1909. 

“M. J. Kuhl, Cashier: In reply to your let- 

ter I beg to say that the Nebraska Bankers’ 


Association were very largely instrumental 
in the capture of the Hadar bank robbers. 
At their own expense they immediately 
placed upon the case a very good detective, 
Mr. Jack Searles, who was tireless in his 
efforts to find new and additional evidence 
against them and who, by the way, was the 
first person to present me photos of the three 
men who were later arrested, with the sug- 
gestion that in all probability they were at 
that time in Sioux City, Iowa. The matter 
of the real arrest and actual capture, I must 
say was almost entirely uue to the energy 
and activity of our former sheriff, Ed A. 
Dwyer. Mr. Searles was kept on the case 
and only taken off when I advised the asso- 
ciation that I considered his services no 
longer necessary and at the trial of Mor- 
rison he served us well in many ways and 
was an unusually available witness for the 
state. In conclusion, I will say that I con- 
sider a large share of the credit for the 
arrest and conviction of Morrison is justly 
due to the Bankers’ Association and espe- 
cially to their secretary, Mr. Wm. B. 
Hughes.”’ 


We Are Members of the Nebraska Bankers’ 
Association. 
FARMERS STATE BANK, 
Osmond, Nebraska. 


Responsibility of Stockholders 
Million Dollars. 


Over One 


A good follow-up letter used by the First 
Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is as follows: 


Referring to our recent le‘*ter on ‘‘How 
to Save by Mail’, we again write to urge 
you to send your deposit. We do not wish 
to appear insistent but believe your greatest 
difficulty is in the starting. 

It is not necessary to have a large amount 
of money to send as a first deposit, $1.00 or 
more will open a savings account, and you 
can send additional deposits any time there- 
after in any amount, $1.00—$5.00—$10.00 or 
as much as you care to. 

Our President, Leslie M. Shaw, while Sec- 
retary of the United States Treasury, made 
a study of the banking facilities throughout 
the entire United States, and he believes 
that this plan of saving by mail is more 
practical, is a great deal more convenient 
and will be of more benefit to you, than if 
you send your deposits to your home bank. 

Governor Shaw accepted the Presidency 
of The First Mortgage Guarantee and 
Trust Company because he wanted the 
people of this country as his business asso- 


A Map Emblem. 
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ANOTHER Safeguard 
for our depositors 


BANKING PUBLICITY. 


NATIONAL BANK. Philsgelphs 


NATIONAL BANK. Phiaaeipha 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
EXPERT EXAMINATION 


In addinon we have ennually — 


AT YOUR COMMAND ARE 


Five sworn statements to the U.S. Comperoller 


& CORN EXCHANGE 


% CORN EXCHANGE 


LARGE LOANABLE BAL 


Two exmuenons by Nation! Beak Examiners THE GROWTH AND CON ANCES 


Several audits by Ceruhed Public Accountaues 
Durectors’ meeangs sems-week!y 
YEARS. 


CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK, Philagelpha 





CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK, Philagetphis 


WE CAN COMPILE CREDIT 
INFORMATION FOR OUR CUS 
TOMERS THROUGH OUR WIDE 


CORRESPONDENCE. USE US. TUTION 





CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK, Phslageipha 


DiscriMINATION ts THE 
Duty oF Depositors 


Inv eangate our standing 
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NATIONAL BANK, Philadel sha 


% CORN EXCHANGE 


TEST THE PROMPTNESS OF | BILLS OF LADING DRAFTS 


OUR COLLECTION DEPART- COLLECTED 
SURRENDERED 


MENT. 


NEARLY A THOUSAND 
DIRECT CORRESPONDENTS. 


OF DRAFTS 


TINUOUS SERVICE OF FIFTY 


CORN EXCHANGE AID OUR CUSTOMERS IN 


NATIONAL BANK, Philadeiphus 


EXCELLENT COLLECTION 


FACILITIES FOR MERCHANTS. 


CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK. Phelaceipius 


CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK, Phuiladeipas 


DISCRIMINATING BUSINESS 
MEN VALUE [TS CAREFUL 


SERVICE 
YOUR PERSONAL ACCOUNT 


{8S WANTED WE ARE LIBERAL 


FOR A CONSERVATIVE INSTI- 


CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK. Philadeiptus 


TRAINED MEN IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT ARE READY AT 
LL TIMES TO COUNSEL AND 


' 
| 
| 


BANKING MATTERS 


MODEST ACCOUNTS SHARE 
WITH THE LARGER A NTS 
OUR CAREFUL SERV: 


\ CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK. Philsaeiptus 


OUR FIELD IS WIDE BANKS | 
| 


IN all SE& 


CORN EXCHANGE UNITED STATES 


SATION AL BANK, Philadelptus 


COUNTS HERE 


DOCUMENTS 
ONLY ON 


PAYMENT OR ACCEPTANCE 


Certificates of Deposit 


WE ISSUE THEM TO THOSE 
WHO DO NOT DESIRE REGU 

| LAR CHECKING ACCOUNTS, OR 
WHO HAVE SPECIAL FUNDS 
FOR DEPOSIT. ° 


CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK. Philagelpha 


Good Use of Small Space. 


ciates and he will handle tueir deposits with 
the same care as he handled the hundreds 
of millions of dollars for tne United States 
Government. 

We want you to become a depositor and 
to help make this institution one for the 
people, where the small account is as wel- 
come as the large one. Do not lay this 
letter aside until- you have sent us your de- 
posit. Send $1.00 if that is all you can spare 
today, but begin now. 


Savings bank arguments used by Edwin 
R. Fay & Son, bankers, Auburn, N. Y., are 
as follows: 


The man with a light bank account usually 
has a dark future. 

Your income may stop at any time, but 
your expenses will keep right on. 

No matter what your vocation, prudence 
dictates that some part of your income 
should be saved. 
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Money burns holes in the pocket, but it is 
cool and safe in the bank. 

The dollar saved, not the dollar spent, 
leads to prosperity and independence. 

When you earn a dollar make it earn 
something for you. 

How would you like tv work night and 
aay, Sundays and Holidays? That is the 
tireless, ceaseless way that money at in- 
terest will work for you. 

Where is the money you have been earn- 
ing all these years? You spent it and some. 
body else put it in the bank. Why don’t 
you put your own money in the bank for 
yourself—Why let others save what you 
earn? 

The hardest part of anything is to start. 
It is easy when you get going. Just make up 
your mind to start an account today and 
you will find it so easy to keep it up that 
you will wonder why you never had a bank 
account before. 

Deposit when you like, withdraw when 
you please. We are always glad to comply 
with your wishes. 

You can send deposits by mail. We re- 
ceive a great many deposits through the 
mail with absolute safety. 

If you are not accustomed to banking, just 
call and talk it over. 

We will appreciate your account, and 
will make your banking easy and pleasant 
for you. 


The Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy, N. Y., believes in a graphic presenta- 
tion of its arguments, as can be seen from 
its newspaper advertisement reproduced 
herewith. 


BANK BOOKLETS. 


MONG the good recent bank advertis- 
ing booklets are these: 


The Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh— 
A booklet reproducing a strong series of 
newspaper ads. 

First National, Montgomery, Ala.; C. L. 
Chilton, Jr., advertising manager—“Where 


9” 


Are Your Valuables: 
for the safe deposit box. 

First National, Hudson, N. Y.—A stock 
booklet, “Banking Hints to Customers.” 

North & Co., bankers, Unadilla, N. Y.— 
A statement and history of the bank. 

Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis— 
“Investment Offerings.” 

Old Colony Trust Company, Boston—A 
splendid historical sketch of Boston and the 
Old Colony Trust Company. 

The Indiana Trust Company, Indianapo- 
lis—‘“John Bentley’s Prophecy,” a good il- 
lustrated story booklet dedicated to the 
proposition that “some time an opportunity 
will come to you, and if you are ready suc- 
cess is yours.” 

American Trust and Savings Company, 


A good argument 
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Evansville, Ind.—A finely illustrated gen- 
eral banking booklet. 

Haverhill National, Haverhill, Mass.— 
“Banking Made Plain,” a good stock bank 
booklet. 

Commonwealth Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, W. G. Gundelfinger, assistant secre- 
tary—“Banking by Mail.” An attractive 
and effective presentation. 

Commercial & Savings Bank, Canton, OQ. 
—“Funds for Travelers.” A good stock 
booklet on letters of credit, travelers’ checks 
and foreign money. 

The Superior Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland—“Banking Money by Mail.” 
Has an attractive cover with an all-over 
postage stamp design. Good text matter. 

The Garfield ‘Savings Bank, Cleveland— 
“The Advantages of Branch Banking.” 
Strong and convincing. 

United States Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Excellent epitome of trust com- 
pany service. 

The Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland—“Forty Years of Conservative 
Banking.” <A No. 1 stuff. 

The National Bank of Washington, D.C. 
—A few facts and glimpses of the oldest 
bank in the national capital. A 100th an- 
niversary booklet. By Clarence F. Norment. 

The Colonial Trust Company of South 
Sharon, Pa., booklet entitled “Franklin's 
Key.” This is a short biography of Benja- 
min Franklin, written by Wayne Whipple, 
who is an interesting and prolific writer on 
biographical subjects. The booklet contains 
a list of Poor Richard’s thrift sayings and 
the book cover is ornamented by a picture of 
the bank distributing the booklet. 


NEW BANKS IN TURKEY. 


ONSUL MILO A. JEWETT reports 
as follows, from Trebizond, on new 
banks in Asia Minor: 

The Bank of Athens has recently estab- 
lished branches at Trebizond and at Sam- 
soun, in this consular district. This bank 
is an important Greek concern with head- 
quarters at Athens. Its paid capital and 
reserves are reported to be 50,000,000 
drachmas ($9,650,000). Branches are also 
maintained at Constantinople, London, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Khartoum, Smyrna, Saloniki, 
Cavalla, Pireus, Syra, Calamata, Volo, 
Canea, Candia and Rethymno. The Bank 
of Athens does a general banking business 
and also has the features of a savings bank. 

It is thought that several other banks are 
likely to establish branches at Trebizond. 
Among these are the National Bank (An- 
glo-Turkish), Bank of Saloniki (Turkish), 
Russian Comercial Bank, Bank of Metelin 
(Greek), Deutsche-Orient Bank (German), 
and the Societa Commerciale d’Oriente 
(Italian). 





Puere OF, CE HAavey eeu 


THE BOISE CITY NATIONAL BANK, BOISE, IDAHO. 


HE Boise City National Bank of Boise, 
Idaho, grows constantly in influence 
and fame in the western financial 


world. The record of this bank is an en- 


viable one, for from a modest beginning, 


F. R. COFFIN 


President. 


in a frontier town, it has become the 
strongest institution in a wealthy and grow- 
ing state. Organized in 1886, with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, its business and influ- 
ence has steadily increased, and the man- 


TIMOTHY REGAN 


Vice-President. 





J. E. CLINTON, JR. F. F. JOHNSON 
Vice-President. Cashier. 


FRED BROWN B. W. WALKER 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 
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agement has established a reputation for 
being progressive and conservative, for it 
is one of the few institutions that can show 
an uninterrupted growth. 

During the financial 


flurry of 1907-8, 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
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Mopvernty Hovsep. 


The Boise City National Bank is the 
Government depository for the State of 
Idaho, and has been specially designated as 


Where the Directors Meet. 


deposits showed a marked increase, and it 
was enabled to extend aid to a large num- 
ber of banks in Southern Idaho. This fact, 
together with the general policy of caring 
for its customers, has given it connection 
with nearly every important point in the 
Northwest. 


depository of the Post Office Department. 
It occupies its own modern building, a mas- 


sive stone structure, worth $250,000. While 
the business has steadily increased from the 
beginning, its most rapid, not to say phe- 
nomenal growth, has taken place since July, 
1906, at which time control passed into new 
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hands with an official staff consisting of 
F. R. Coffin, president; Timothy Regan, 
vice-president, and J. E. Clinton, Jr., cash- 
ier and active manager in charge. In that 
time the deposits have increased from 
$1,035,000 to $2,500,000, and the bank’s pol- 
icy has been broadened while retaining its 
well-known financial soundness. 

The capital is now $250,000, with a sur- 
plus and profits of over $170,000. A recent 
statement shows their deposits to be §$2,- 
500,000, loans over $1,500,000, and cash and 
sight exchange $1,000,000, making their re- 
serve over forty per cent. 


New OFFIceRs. 


The business of the bank having in- 
creased so rapidly, it became necessary to 
increase the official staff, and at the Janu- 
ary meeting, Mr. Clinton was elected a vice- 
president, with an enlarged field of action, 


ARTIFICIAL 


| Figen is an essential element in the 
performance of efficient bank work, 
and artificial light must be relied on 
by all banks either partially or wholly—a 
fact that makes welcome every substantial 
improvement in the means of dispelling 
darkness. 
Candles have been displaced by oil lamps, 
and the latter in turn by incandescent and 
arc lights. ‘The incandescent light with the 


IMPROVED 
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and F. F. Johnson, formerly of Wallace, 
Idaho, was elected cashier. 

Mr. Johnson is well and favorably known 
to the banking fraternity as a banker, with 
many years of successful experience, and 
this increase in their staff, will enable the 
bank to still better keep abreast with the 
requirements of the growing community 
which it serves. The stock of the bank is 
held by a group of the strongest men, finan- 
cially, in Idaho and the Northwest. 


BoisE—A Crry or Large Bank CLEARINGS. 


Boise is the financial centre of Idaho 
banking activity, and an idea of the rapid 
progress which it is making may be gained 
from the fact that whereas the total “in” 
clearings of the Boise Clearing-House in 
1908 were $19,728,651.77, they amounted to 
$36,286,577.42 in 1909. Of this amount the 
Boise City National Bank, in a membership 
of six banks, had thirty-five per cent. 


LIGHTING FOR BANKS. 


carbon filament has been followed by the 
Tungsten lamp, and the latest candidate for 
public favor is the Mazda lamp, with an 
improved ‘lungsten filament. It is stated 
that a sixteen-canae power carbon filament 
lamp and a forty-eight candle power Mazda 
lamp require approximately the same cur- 
rent, so that a bank lighted by carbon fila- 
ment lamps can have three times the light 
without increasing the current consumption 


Banking Rooms of the Fidelity Trust Company, Buffalo, N.Y.—The Illumination Shows a Hemis- 


pherical Type of Fixture, the Greater Percentage of the 


Light Being Thrown Downward. 
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INSTITUTIONS. 


Merchants’ Bank, Rochester, N. ¥.—An Effective Method of Grouping Lamps in 
Alabaster Globes. 


by installing Mazda lamps, or if the pres- 
ent lighting is considered sufficient, an in- 
stallation of these lamps will more than cut 

two the bills for current and maintain 


the same amount of light formerly enjoyed. 
The new lamp not only shows an improve- 
ment in the quantity of light given, but also 


in its character. In the old-style carbon 
filament there was a large percentage of 
yellow rays, while the new lamps give a 
white light closely resembling daylight—the 
nearest approach to it, in fact, now possible 
in incandescent lighting. 

These new lamps may be installed very 


Offices of Louisville, (Ky.) Lighting Company.—An Attractively Lighted Corridor. 
Showing Combination of Globes and Bell-Shaped Reflectors. 
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Lobby Hotel Iroquis, Buffa‘o, N. Y.—Ceiling Fixtures Combining Glass Beading 
Shades With a Cluster of Unshaded Bulbs. This Style is 
Well Adapted to Bank Lighting. 


Section of Carnegie Steel Company's Offices, Pittsburg, Pa.— Correct Desk Light 
ing Eilected by Holophane Shades Placed on the Ceiling, Giving a 
tnitorm Light Distribution on Desk Tops, Causing 
Locally Arranged Desk-Lightiog U nits 


to be Unnecessary 
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readily, as they correspond closely in size 
and shape to the electric bulbs now in use. 
To get the best effects it is, of course, neces- 
sary that the light be properly diffused, re- 
flected or distributed. 

The flexibility of incandescent lighting 
makes it possible to distribute the light 
sources where they are most needed. But 
even this does not always secure a uniform- 
ly agreeable and useful distribution of the 
light itself. 

With modern reflectors of the extensive, 
ntensive and focussing types, it is possibie 
to secure the most useful distribution of 
light and at the same time maintain a har- 
nonious and pleasing arrangement of the 
lighting fixtures, chandeliers and globes. 
part of the decorative scheme, the elaborate- 
hese fixtures should form a harmonious 
ess and cost of the fixtures to be deter- 
nined by local conditions. 

The accompanying illustrations give some 
dea of the quality and power of the new 
amps, but photography can only imper- 
feetly show the really remarkable improve- 
vent in artificial lighting which these lamps 
‘epresent. 

Better lighting in the banks enables the 
and officers to work with greater 
ease, as it relieves the strain on the eyes, 
nd it contributes materially to efficiency 
nd accuracy by saving time and minimiz- 
ng the chance of error, and by making the 
sanking rooms more cheerful it adds to the 
satisfaction of those who work for the 

inks and those who deal with them. 
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WHY HE TRANSFERRED HIS 
ACCOUNT. 


HE receiving teller in a savings bank 
threw a full pass-book aside and trans- 
ferred the balance to a new book. 
“I want to keep the old: book, too,” said 
the depositor. 
“It's not the total I'm thinking about. I 
int to preserve the record of my savings. 
My wife and I think a lot of that book. It 
eans a great deal to us.” 
There was a balance of more than $2,000 
) the depositor’s credit; the book was filled 
» the last line. The entries covered a long 
ries of years and the pages were yellow 
d worn. It was a record of long-sustained 
f sacrifice. Evenings, he and his wife had 
ne back over it, occasionally, with a just 
nse of attainment. The book had become 
ntimate companion, But the took 
iccount of this. It placed no sentimer 
value on the pass-book 
te lle Te. 
xt deposit; “it's our rule, vou 
Fadged aside, the 


r, who ar 


bank 


‘ 


‘Sorry.’ said the reaching 


depositor 
gued suave 


tomarvy, ul really, 
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The loss of the book, however, rankled, 
and as soon as the next interest period was 
reached the depositor quietly closed out his 
account, taking 1t to another bank to open 
it there. 

An arbitrary and non-essential rule may 
play havoc with a business. The depositor 
had held this book for years; what hari 
could come from his keeping it? Indeed, it 
was his property. There was no more dan- 
ger to the bank in his retaining it than there 
was in his having it in the first place, espe- 
cially if cancelled. 

\n example of the common business rule 
that leaves out of its reckoning that para- 
mount element, the — personal.—Richard 
Brace fie ld in System. 


HOLDERS OF GOLD. 


HE great holders of gold are the state 

banks of Europe and the United States 

Treasury, the latter institution leading 
all the rest with the tremenuous amount of 
$1,034,000,000, of which 8875,000,000 is held 
against gold certificates in circulation, $150,- 
000,000 as reserve against the greenbacks 
and $9,000,000 in unpledged Treasury sur- 
plus. 

Next comes the Bank of Russia, with 
$713,880,000, of which part is security for 
$610,000,000 outstanding notes. Third in 
rank is the Bank of France, with $707,009,- 
000 gold, held largely against notes, though 
this great bank, which carries much silver 
money, reserves the right, according to its 
judgment, to pay out silver—a sort of lim- 
ited bimetallism, discreetly regulated in 
practice. The other large holders of gold 
are, in their order: Bank of Austria-Hun- 
gary, $285,000,000; Bank of Germany, $179,- 
$25,000; Bank of England, $172,545,000. A 
relatively small holding of gold sustains the 
mighty fabric of British credit—Mevxican 
Herald. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

ano TIT; a practical handbook 
who has a bank account. 
London: Waterlow 


My Banker 
for every one 
By J. George Kiddy. 
& Sons, Ltd. 
Although written for the instruction of 

the customers of English banks, this book 

much that is valuable for all 
persons having dealings with banks. It also 


contains very 


gives many practical suggestions for trans- 


business, 


financial 
decidedly helpful book 


iwting banking and 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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hands with an official staff consisting of 
F. R. Coffin, president; Timothy Regan, 
vice-president, and J. E. Clinton, Jr., cash- 
ier and active manager in charge. In that 
time the deposits have increased from 
$1,035,000 to $2,500,000, and the bank’s pol- 
icy has been broadened while retaining its 
well-known financial soundness. 

The capital is now $250,000, with a sur- 
plus and profits of over $170,000. A recent 
statement shows their deposits to be §$2,- 
500,000, loans over $1,500,000, and cash and 
sight exchange $1,000,000, making their re- 
serve over forty per cent. 


New OFFficers. 

The business of the bank having in- 
creased so rapidly, it became necessary to 
increase the official staff, and at the Janu- 
ary meeting, Mr. Clinton was elected a vice- 
president, with an enlarged field of action, 


IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL 


IGHT is an essential element in the 
performance of efficient bank work, 
and artificial light must be relied on 
by all banks either partially or wholly—a 
fact that makes welcome every substantial 
improvement in the means of dispelling 
darkness. 
Candles have been displaced by oil lamps, 
and the latter in turn by incandescent and 
are lights. The incandescent light with the 
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and F. F. Johnson, formerly of Wallace, 
Idaho, was elected cashier. 

Mr. Johnson is well and favorably known 
to the banking fraternity as a banker, with 
many years of successful experience, and 
this increase in their staff, will enable the 
bank to still better keep abreast with the 
requirements of the growing community 
which it serves. The stock of the bank is 
held by a group of the strongest men, finan- 
cially, in Idaho and the Northwest. 


Botse—A Crry or Large Bank CLEARINGS. 


Boise is the financial centre of Idaho 
banking activity, and an idea of the rapid 
progress which it is making may be gained 
from the fact that whereas the total “in” 
clearings of the Boise Clearing-House in 
1908 were $19,728,651.77, they amounted to 
$36,286,577.42 in 1909. Of this amount the 
Boise City National Bank, in a membership 
of six banks, had thirty-five per cent. 


LIGHTING FOR BANKS. 


carbon filament has been followed by the 
Tungsten lamp, and the latest candidate for 
public favor is the Mazda lamp, with an 
improved ‘lungsten filament. It is stated 
that a sixteen-canaie power carbon filament 
lamp and a forty-eight candle power Mazda 
lamp require approximately the same cur- 
rent, so that a bank lighted by carbon fila- 
ment lamps can have three times the light 
without increasing the current consumption 


: 
| 
‘', 


a 


Banking Rooms of the Fidelity Trust Company, Buffalo, N.Y.—The Illumination Shows a Hemis- 


pherical Type of Fixture, the Greater Percentage of the 


Light Being Thrown Downward. 





MODERN 
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Merchants’ Bank, Rochester, N. Y.—An Effective Method of Grouping Lamps in 
Alabaster Globes. 


by installing Mazda lamps, or if the pres- 
ent lighting is considered sufficient, an in- 
stallation of these lamps will more than cut 
in two the bills for current and maintain 


the same amount of light formerly enjoyed. 
The new lamp not only shows an improve- 
ment in the quantity of light given, but also 


in its character. In the old-style carbon 
filament there was a large percentage of 
yellow rays, while the new lamps give a 
white light closely resembling daylight—the 
nearest approach to it, in fact, now possible 
in incandescent lighting. 

These new lamps may be installed very 


Offices of Louisville, (Ky.) Lighting Company.—An Attractively Lighted Corridor, 
Showing Combination of Globes and Bell-Shaped Reflectors. 
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Lobby Hotel Iroquis, Buffa‘o, N. Y.—Ceiling Fixtures Combining Glass Beading 
Shades With a Cluster of Unshaded Bulbs. This Style is 
Well Adapted to Bank Lighting. 


Section of Carnegie Steel Company’s Offices, Pittsburg, Pa.a—Correct Desk Light- 
inz Effected by Holophane Shades Placed on the Ceiling, Giving a 
Uniform Light Distribution on Desk Tops, Causing 
Locally Arranged Desk-Lightinz Units 
to be Unnecessary. 





MODERN 


readily, as they correspond closely in size 
and shape to the electric bulbs now in use. 
To get the best effects it is, of course, neces- 
sary that the light be properly diffused, re- 
flected or distributed. 

The flexibility of incandescent lighting 
makes it possible to distribute the light 
sources where they are most needed. But 
even this does not always secure a uniform- 
lv agreeable and useful distribution of the 
light itself. 

With modern reflectors of the extensive, 
intensive and focussing types, it is possible 
to secure the most useful distribution of 
light and at the same time maintain a har- 
monious and pleasing arrangement of the 
lighting fixtures, chandeliers and globes. 
part of the decorative scheme, the elaborate- 
These fixtures should form a harmonious 
ness and cost of the fixtures to be deter- 
mined by local conditions. 

The accompanying illustrations give some 
idea of the quality and power of the new 
lamps, but photography can only imper- 
tectly show the really remarkable improve- 
ment in artificial lighting which these lamps 
represent. 

Better lighting in the banks enables the 


clerks and officers to work with greater 


ease, as it relieves the strain on the eyes, 
and it contributes materially to efficiency 
and accuracy by saving time and minimiz- 
ing the chance of error, and by making the 
banking rooms more cheerful it adds to the 


satisfaction of those who work for the 
banks and those who deal with them. 


WHY HE TRANSFERRED HIS 
ACCOUNT. 


HE receiving teller in a savings bank 
threw a full pass-book aside and trans- 
ferred the balance to a new book, 

“I want to keep the old book, too,” said 
the depositor. 

“It’s not the total I'm thinking about. I 
want to preserve the record of my savings. 
My wife and [I think a lot of that book. It 
means a great deal to us.” 

There was a balance of more than $2,060 
to the depositor’s credit; the book was filled 
to the last line. The entries covered a long 
series of years and the pages were yellow 
and worn. It was a record of long-sustained 
self sacrifice. Evenings, he and his wife had 
gone back over it, occasionally, with a just 
sense of attainment. ‘The book had become 
an intimate companion. But the bank took 
no account of this. It placed no sentimen- 
tal value on the pass-bock. 

“Sorry,” said the teller, reaching for the 
next deposit; “it’s our rule, you see.” 

Edged aside, the depositor went to the 
cashier, who argued suavely. “The rule was 
customary, and really, what difference did 
it make.” 
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The loss of the book, however, rankled, 
and as soon as the next interest period was 
reached the depositor quietly closed out his 
account, taking 1t to another bank to open 
it there. 

An arbitrary and non-essential rule may 
play havoe with a business. The depositor 
had held this book for years; what harm 
could come from his keeping it? Indeed, it 
was his property. There was no more dan- 
ger to the bank in his retaining it than there 
was in his having it in the first place, espe- 
cially if cancelled, 

An example of the common business rule 
that leaves out of its reckoning that para- 
mount element, the —personal.—Richard 
Bracefield in System. 


HOLDERS OF GOLD. 


HE great holders of gold are the state 

banks of Europe and the United States 

Treasury, the latter institution leading 
all the rest with the tremenuous amount of 
$1,034,000,000, of which $875,000,000 is held 
against gold certificates in circulation, $150,- 
000,000 as reserve against the greenbacks 
and $9,000,000 in unpledged Treasury sur- 
plus. 

Next comes the Bank of Russia, with 
$713,880,000, of which part is security for 
$610,000,000 outstanding notes. Third in 
rank is the Bank of France, with $707,000,- 
000 gold, held largely against notes, though 
this great bank, which carries much silver 
money, reserves the right, according to its 
judgment, to pay out silver—a sort of lim- 
ited bimetallism, discreetly regulated — in 
practice. The other large holders of gold 
are, in their order: Bank of Austria-Hun- 
gary, $285,000,000; Bank of Germany, $179,- 
$25,000; Bank of England, $172,545,000. A 
relatively small holding of gold sustains the 
mighty fabric of British credit.—Mevican 
Herald. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


My Bawnxer anv T; a practical handbook 
for every one who has a bank account. 
By J. George Kiddy. London: Waterlow 
& Sons, Ltd. 

Although written for the instruction of 
the customers of English banks, this book 
contains very much that is valuable for all 
persons having dealings with banks. It also 
gives many practical suggestions for trans- 
acting banking and financial business, and 
is a decidedly helpful book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Day 1n Court: or, The Subtle Arts of Great 
Advocates. By Francis L. Wellman. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, 


$2 net. 
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HOME OFFICES, FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY. 


HIS new building, just completed for — pany’s old building on the south. The wind 

the Fidelity and Casualty Company, is bracing of this structure has received spe- 

twenty-one stories high, of modern cial attention of the architects owing to the 
skyscraper construction and faces Liberty great height, as compared with the narrow 
street on the north and adjoins the com- frontage. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Under a new quarterly dividend of eight 
per cent., the Guaranty Trust Company will 
pay out in annual dividends $1,600,000. 
This increase is in keeping with the plans 
laid out at the time of the merger with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of the Morton 
and Fifth Avenue Trust Companies. De- 
posits of the Guaranty are now about $15,- 
000,000 larger than were the aggregate de- 
posits of the three institutions at the date 
of the November call. 


—William V. Hudson has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the West Side 
Savings Bank. Mr. Hudson is the son of 
John H. Hudson, who organized this bank, 
and who for thirty odd years was its secre- 
tary. 


—The spring meeting of the executive 
council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Atlantic City, with the 
Marlborough-wlenheim Hotel as headquar- 
ters. Monday, May 2, will be given up to 
committee meetings; Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 3 and 4, to council meetings. 


—The appointment of Walter Wolf as 
third deputy superintendent has been an- 
nounced by O. H. Cheney, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks. Mr. Wolf was 


Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 
Wire Mesh Enclosures 


To Special Design 


Send for our Magazine, “‘American Art 
in Bronze and Iron.” 

No. 1—Illustrating Bronze Tablets. 

No. 2—Illustrating Bank Counter Screens. 


Jno. Williams, Inc.. 556 West 27th St., New York 


formerly an expert accountant in the City 
Comptroller’s office, engaged in revising the 
accounts and methods under Mr. Metz and 
Mr. Prendergast. 


—Harrison S, Colburn, president of the 
Deed Realty Company, has been elected 
third vice-president of the Flatbush Trust 
Company. Mr. Colburn was for three years 
the trust officer of the company, having re- 
signed some time ago to accept the presi- 


HARRISON S. COLBURN 
New Third Vice-President of the Flatbush 
Trust Company. 


dency of the Deed Realty Company, which 
he now relinquishes to return to the trust 
company. 

Mr. Colburn, although under forty years, 
has had an active and successful career. 
Born of New England Puritan stock, he 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, - - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 912,000 


Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
COLLECTIONS CAREFULLY ROUTED 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


iS) 


ADAPT- 
FOR 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


CHICACO 


received his early education in the public 
schools of Fitchburg, Mass. He is a grad- 
uate from the High and Manual Training 
Schools of Toledo, O. Before entering busi- 
ness life, however, he had the advantage of 
the broadening influence of college and uni- 
versity work in Purdue and Columbia Uni- 
versities, from both of which he is a 
graduate. In the year 1902 he received the 
degree of Master of Arts from Columbia 
University. From 1895 to 1898 he taught in 
the Central High School of Cleveland, O. 
Later on he had charge of the educational 
department of the West Side Y. M. C. A. of 
Manhattan. During the past year he has 
been president of the Deed Realty Com- 
pany, a New York building and developing 
company, which has extensive interests in 
Brooklyn and its vicinity. 

In connection with Mr. Colburn’s election, 
Franklin P. Schenck, assistant secretary, 
was promoted to the secretaryship, John 
Egold was made assistant secretary and 
Frederick A. Lippold was appointed second 
assistant secretary. ‘lhe Flatbush Trust 
Company has a capital and surplus of 
nearly $600,000 and deposits in excess of 
$400,000. 


—A _ twenty-story office building will be 
erected on the southwest corner of Broad- 
way and Park place, and the Irving Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, now located at West 
Broadway and Chambers street, will lease 
and occupy the lower rooms, thus becoming 
a Broadway institution. F. W. Woolworth, 
a director of the bank, is the purchaser of 
the new site. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


$200,000 
912,000 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits.. 


Best Facilities for Handling Items on the Vir- 
ginias and Oarolinas 


NEW YORK 


-—Henry Rutgers Marshall, as architect 
for the directors of the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
at the northwest corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-fourth street, has filed plans for en- 
larging the building by annexing the auto- 
mobile salesroom adjoining at 3 West 
Forty-fourth street, a one-story building, 
twenty-five feet front and 110 feet deep, 
which will be refitted at a cost of $25,000 as 
a parlor for depositors and additional quar- 
ters for the bank clerks. The facade will 
be rebuilt to harmonize with the main build- 


ing. 


--The Yonkers National is being organ- 
ized by business men of Yonkers. The 
capital is to be $200,000, and so great was 
the demand for stock that subscriptions 
from local people only were received. The 
bank will begin business with a paid-in sur- 
plus of twenty-five per cent. 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


SURPLUS 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 
OFFICERS 


RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 
Charles T. Wills William H. Gelshenen 
Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 


suqenenaniadalienscnalaiaanenianiioiemuinil 





Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, Vice-President. 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 


—The Bank of the Manhattan Company, of 
which Stephen Baker is president, has ac- 
quired a substantial interest in the Bank of 
Long Island, which has increased its capi- 
tal from $500,000 to $750,000. The bank of 
the Manhattan Company is the oldest State 
bank and the second oldest bank of any 
kind in New York State. Its capital is 
$2,000,000; surplus, $3,050,00.; undivided 
profits, $905,347, and deposits, $35,000,000. 
The Bank of ong Islana, with a capital of 
$750,000, has a surplus of $400,000 and de- 
posits of $5,200,000. Its main office is in 
Jamaica. 

¢ 

—L. R. Strong, for a number of years 
special agent eastern financial department 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, 
has resigned to accept a position as special 
representative with the well-known inter- 
national banking house of Knauth, Nachod 
& Kiihne. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—The proposed increase of $1,000,000 in 
the capital of the First National Bank of 
Boston, raising it from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000, was ratified by the shareholders March 
14. The new issue is offered to the stock- 
holders of record March 14 at $300 per $100 
share, and the subscriptions are payable on 


April 4. 


—-The stockholders of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston on March 15 ap- 
proved the proposition to increase the capi- 


Merchants National Bank | 


RICHMOND, VA 
Capital, . - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 912,000 


Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 


CHARLES H. SABIN, 
WALTER F. 
JOSEPH §&. 

ROBERT U. 
JOHN 


First Vice-President. 
ALBERTSEN, Cashier. 
HOUSE, Asst. Cashier. 
GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier 


tal from $1,500,000 to $2,509,000. The new 
stock is issued to complete the recent con- 
solidation entered into with the City Trust 
Company of Boston. While the Bunker 
Hill branch of the latter at Charlestown 
was taken over by the American Trust 
Company, the title to the property since the 
consolidation has rested with the Old Col- 
ony, and at Tuesday’s meeting of its stock- 
holders action was taken toward enabling 
the directors to transfer this title. It is 
understood that the American Trust will 
for the present lease the property and ulti- 
mately purchase the same. 


—It has been voted to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany of Boston to $1,000,000 and the sur- 
plus to $1,000,000, by the issue of 4,000 
shares of stock at $200 per share. The 
stock will be offered to the stockholders in 
the proportion of two shares of new stock 
for each three now heid; payment for the 
new stock to be made on April 9. Rights 
to subscribe expired March 31, 1910, and any 
stock not subscribed for will be disposed of 
by the directors at their discretion at not 
under $200 per share. 


Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


AC TIVE and Reserve Accounts 
are solicited and interest paid 


on daily balances. Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
| Companies : : 2? $$ 2? 2 2 


Capital and Surplus, $725,000 
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—T. Harlan Breed of Lynn, Mass, is the 
dean of Boston bank officials, having asso- 
ciated himself with the Second National 
Bank of Boston in Jmy of 1864. He is now 
the bank’s cashier, and the recent resigna- 
tion of his assistant, Henry O. Fuller, which 
took place March 1, marks the first break in 
the business relationsnip of three remark- 
able figures in Boston banking circles, this 
trio being composed of Mr. Breed and his 
two assistants, Henry O. Fuller and John 
H. Symonds, who have been associated with 
the interests of the Second National Bank 
of Boston during the last forty years. 

Mr. Breed entered tne employ of the in- 
stitution in July of 1864, and was head book- 
keeper for thirty years. In 1894, after act- 
ing as assistant cashier, he was promoted to 
the position he now occupies. When he en- 
tered the Second National it had a capital 
of $900,000. Today the institution is capi- 
talized at $2,000,000, has a surplus of $2,- 
000,000, deposits aggregating $24,000,000 
and undivided profits amounting to $900,000. 


—No charter will be granted to the In- 
dustrial Co-operative Bank of Fall River, 
Mass. The petition was opposed by other 
banking interests in Fall River on the 
ground that there were already enough in- 
stitutions of the kind in the city. 


—The stockholders of the Hallowell Na- 
tional and Northern National Banks, of 
Hallowell, Me., have voted to go into volun- 
tary liquidation and then merge the two 
institutions into a trust company under the 
corporate name of the Hallowell Trust & 
Banking Company. The new institution 
will have a capital stock of $100,000. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—Stockholders of the Germania Savings 
Bank of Pittsburgh have voted unanimously 
for a renewal of the charter under which it 
does business, and application will be made 
to the Secretary of the Commonwealth April 
28. The Germania will be forty years old 
on that date. 


— James M. Wilcox, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund _ Society, has 
been elected a director of the Fourth Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia, filling the 
vacancy caused by R. H. Rushton’s death. 


—The Textile National of Philadelphia 
has moved into its new marble home at Ken- 
sington avenue and Huntingdon street, 
Philadelphia. All of the furniture is of 
mahogany and the appointments of marble 
and bronze. Organized in 1904, the bank 
has been unusually successful. At the pres- 
ent time the capital is $200,000 and the de- 
posits will run more than a $1,000,000. 


—Emil Rosenberger has been elected 
president of the Real Estate Title Insurance 
& Trust Company of Philadelphia, to suc- 
ceed the late Holstein De Haven. Mr. Ro- 
senberger, who was second vice-president 
and trust officer, is replaced as second vice- 
president by Henry W. Hall and as trust 
officer by Thomas W. Jopson, 


—William T. Rutty has become secretary 
and treasurer of the Mortgage Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, succeeding the late 
H. B. Tener. Mr. Rutty advances from the 
post of assistant secretary and treasurer, 
his successor in that office being Linford 
Fastburn. 
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Methods and Machinery oi 


Practical Banking 


By CLAUDIUS B. PATTEN 


For many years Cashier of the 
State National Bank of Boston. 


The Twelfth Edition of This Remarkable Book 
Is Now On Sale 


O WRITER of the present generation has presented so much 
valuable information on Practical Banking subjects as the 
author of this work. It is written in an admirable style. 

The book is entertaining as well as instructive. It has taken first 
rank a8 aN AUTHORITY on banking matters, and it is also regarded 
as a Text-Book by banks clerks, bank officers and all others who 
wish to become proficient in the banking business. 

A number of the leading banks in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and other principal cities, as well as in smaller 
towns and villages, have ordered additional copies for their clerks 
and junior officers. 

The book should be in the hands of every one actively connected 
with a bank—Officers, Tellers, Bookkeepers and general Clerks—and 
every man should have a copy for his own use. 

No bank, be it large or small, in city or country village, old 
established or just beginning business, can afford to be without 
PaTTEN’s PRACTICAL BANKING. 


An Octavo Volume of 520 pages, printed on fine paper and 
substantially bound in Cloth sides, with Buckram back. 


Price, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
NOTICE—Subscribers for THE BANKERS’ MaGaZINE will receive 


a copy of Patten’s book at three dollars ($3) by remitting eight 
dollars ($5 for the MaGazineE and $3 for the book). 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway - - = = New York, N. Y. 
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SAVOY TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Formerly the Italian-American Trust Co.) 


520 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Capital - $500,000.00 


This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED. 


Vice-President 

Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
Secretary and Treasurer 


EMANUEL GERLI, - President 
+ PIVA - e 


—In addition to Freas B. Snyder, who 
continues as assistant cashier of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Philadelphia, the 
following have also been made assistant 
cashiers of the institution, namely, N. P. 
Gatling and H. J. Haas. 


—The board of directors of the German- 
town Trust Company of Philadelphia have 
elected William ‘T. Murphy, second vice- 
president; A. H. Bruton, assistant title of- 
ficer and C. C. Smyth, assistant trust officer. 


—C. Percy Webster has been made cash- 
ier of the Swarthmore National Bank of 
Swarthmore, Pa., in place of Henry C. Saul- 
nier. 


—The merger of the Baltimore Trust & 
Guarantee Company and the International 
Trust Company of Maryland at Baltimore, 
is to take place under the name of the Bal- 
timore Trust Company and becomes effect- 
ive on April 1. The new company will have 
a capitai of $1,000,000 (in $50 shares) and 
a surplus of $2,500,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Lawrence FE. Sands succeeds the late 
Joseph E. Sands as president of the First 
National Bank of Fairmont, W. Va. Ben- 
jamin D. Fleming succeeds Lawrence E. 
Sands as first vice-president. The First 
National of Fairmont reports deposits of 
$1,518,153 and total resources of $1,977,231. 


—A summary of the condition of State 
banks in North Carolina at the close of 
business, January 31, has been issued by the 


Corporation Commission, showing total re- 
sources of $57,383,689.54 for the 322 banks 
now doing business in the State, as com- 
pared with $48,954,015.84 total resources for 
311 banks doing business under State su- 
pervision one year ago. ‘The report just 
issued shows aggregate capital stock, $7,- 
853,572; surplus, ‘$1,927,527; undivided prof- 
its, $1,682,339; time certificates of deposit, 
$6,203,887; deposits subject to checks, $26,- 
809,063; demand certificates of deposit, 
$2,686,656; savings deposits, $5,710,640. 


—The increase of the capital stock of the 
Atlanta National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, recently decided 
upon by the directors, has been approved, 
the increase to take effect April 2. 

The bank has asurplus of $935,000, which, 
together with its increased capital stock, 
makes it practically a 2,000,000 institution, 
and one of_the strongest banking concerns 
in the South. 

The officers are: C. E. Currier, president; 
Hugh T. Inman, vice-president; George R. 
Donovan, cashier, and James S. Floyd, as- 
sistant cashier. 


—At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., March 17, 
it was authorized that the capital stock be 
made $2,000,000, double its former amount. 
The directors met immediately afterward 
and decided that the paid-in capital should 
be $1,250,000. The new stock will be sold 
at $125 a share, and virtually all of it has 
been subscribed. 


—Four successful years have just been 
completed by the Exchange Bank of Savan- 
nah, Ga., as the birthday statement will 
show. Each year the bank has gained both 
in deposits and in profits. For the first 
year’s business there were $191,724 of de- 
posits, at the end of the second year this 
total had been swelled to $287,795, another 
$100,000 was added the third year, and now 
at the close of the fourth year the depos- 
its are reported to be $568,595. The undi- 
vided profits account is now credited with 
$28,560, and the report also shows that 
$22,500 have been paid out in dividends, 
bringing total net earnings up to $51,060. 
The bank is capitalized for $125,000. 
W. W. Osborne is president; A. J. Gar- 
funkel, vice-president, and John J. Powers, 
cashier. 


-—Colonel Robert J. Lowry, well-known 
and well-beloved banker of Atlanta, Ga., 
was the guest of honor at a banquet given 
in Atlanta on the evening of March 4, in 
honor of his seventieth birtnaay. Mayor 
Maddox of Atlanta presented him with a 
silver vase as a token of appreciation of his 
helpful and consistent life and residence in 
the South. Colonel Lowry will be remem- 
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bered by bankers everywhere as a one-time 
president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


—R. O. Harris has been chosen to suc- 
ceed A. I. Selden as president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Mobile, Ala. 


—Plans have been completed for the or- 
ganization of the Continental Trust Com- 
pany at Macon, Ga., with half a million 
dollars capital. R. J. Taylor, president of 
the American National Bank and also of 
the Home Savings Bank, will be head of 
the organization, and W. R. Rogers, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mr. Rogers is now 
cashier of the Home Savings Bank. The 
change in the Home Savings Bank will be 
made, and as soon as the right authority to 
do business is secured from the comptrol- 
ler-general a meeting will be held and all 
officers and directors will be named. It is 
expected to begin business about April 15. 


—The City Bank and Trust Company of 
Birmingham, Ala., which has been under- 
going reorganization for some time past, 
added $50,000 to its capital at a_ recent 
meeting, and also elected several new of- 
ficers and directors. The new stock, which 
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in flat papers, Typewriter 
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Made 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 
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F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE 
Trust Company 


of America 
37-43 Wall St., New York City 


Colonial Branch 
222 Broadway, New York 


London Office 
95 Gresham St., London, E.C. 


Capital- - - - $2,000,000 


6,000,000 


Surplus- - - - 


Invites Accounts of Trust Companies, 
Banks, Bankers and Individuals 
on Favorable Terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


has all been paid in, increases the capital 
to $100,000. The institution has a surplus 
of $15,000 and a suspense account of $17,- 
000 for possible contingencies. 

The officers of the bank are: George M. 
Webb, president; Carl H. Seals, vice-presi- 
dent; E. C. Dunn, cashier, and H. S. Davis, 
assistant cashier. The new directors elected 
are M. J. Dillard; John M. Webb, presi- 
dent of the Webb Book Co.; vudge A. C. 
Howze, attorney; Judge J. L. Webb; Louis 
Pizitz, merchant; Congressman E. Y. Webb; 
Messrs. E. Y. Webb and J. L. Webb, 
brothers of President Webb. 


On March 8 the Birmingham Trust and 
Savings Company o1 Birmingham, Ala., re- 
ported a capital stock of $500,000, a sur- 
plus of $350,000, undivided profits of $68,- 
552, deposits of $4,339,475, and total re- 
sources of $5,258,127. 


—-The Bankers Trust Company of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has issued, through its presi- 
dent, H. N. ‘linker, its first half-yearly re- 
port. In many respects the report is a 
remarkable one and it certainly speaks high- 
ly for the efficiency of those who conceived 
and organized the company. The report 
states that the net earnings for the first six 
months amounted to something over $60,000, 
or twelve per cent. on the capital of $500,- 
000. The first semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent. was declared payable on March 1, 
$25,000 was carried to the surplus fund 
and the balance placed to undivided profits. 
While the company is empowered to con- 
duct a regular banking and trust business, 
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it does not take deposits in any way except 
for immediate investment. The phases of 
its business embrace corporate trust, indi- 
vidual trust, real estate, legal, insurance, 
auditing and financial departments. The 
directors have conferred upon the officers 
authority to issue debenture certificates not 
to exceed $500,000, which certificates are 
direct obligations of the company, bearing 
five per cent. interest, payable semi-annual- 
ly. ‘The certificates are intended as a 
means for employing idle money of its cus- 
tomers and are issued in sums of $100, 
$500 and $1,000. They bear the endorse- 
ment of the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany to the effect that a like amount of 
first mortgage real estate notes are held to 
secure the payment of the certificates. 


—John T. McCarthy has_ tendered his 
resignation as cashier and director of the 
Merchants National Bank of Houston, 
Texas. He has not, up to the present time, 
decided upon his future connections. 


—Few institutions have shown — such 
marked success, such rapid and substantial 
growth as the Hamilton National Bank of 
Chattaneoga, ‘lenn. Although only five 
years old, it is today the second largest 
bank in the city, ana together with its asso- 
ciate institution, the Hamilton Trust and 
Savings Bank, transacts fully one-third of 
all the banking business in Chattanooga. 

It opened for business October 10, 1905, 
with a capital stock of $250,000. On No- 
vember 9, in response to the first call of 
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the Comptroller of the Currency, its depos- 
its were $630,660.77. Each report since 
that time has shown a decided increase in 
deposits, until they now reach the sum of 
$2,850,000. 

The capital stock was increased April 20, 
1908, to $400,000, with surplus and _ profits 
of $150,000. On January 18 of the present 


Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


year the capital stock was increased to 
$500,000, which amount was over-subscribed 
by the old stockholders. Its surplus and 
profits now are $225,000. 

The necessity for more floor space for 
this growing institution brought about the 
decision to construct a modern office build- 
ing, with accommodations for the bank as 
the chief object, and within the next sixty 
days will be begun the erection of the four- 
teen-story bank and office building illus- 
trated herewith. 

This bank has a particularly strong and 
representative directorate, as well as an 
able and efficient management, the officers 
being as follows: T. R. Preston, president; 
H. T. Olmsted and G. H. Miller, vice- 
presidents; C. M. Preston, cashier, and C. 
I. Knoedler, assistant cashier. 





“If you are in the market for new BANK 
FIXTURES and FURNITURE it will be very much 
to your advantage to get our ideas. The 
nam? ANDREWS stands for all that is modern 
in every detail of office equipment, and the 
ANDREWS produce has been the standard for 
nearly half a century. 

“| We make only the best that skill and un- 
equalled manufacturing facilities can pro- 
duce, and charge you only a fair price for it. 
“| One of our experienced traveling men will 
be glad to call on you at your convenience. 

Illustrated Booklet Upon Request 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


174-176 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 1161-1175 Broadway,. NEW YORK 





MIDDLE STATES. —C. H. McMillan, secretary of the Mer- 

= és we 5 cantile ‘I'rust Company of St. Louis since 

_ —ie South Chicago Savings Bank has its organization, has been promoted to vice- 
increased its quarterly dividend rate from president. H. J. Scullin, nephew of John 
one and a half to two per cent., placing the Scullin, was named assistant secretary, and 
shares on an eight per cent. annual basis. W. J. Duggan, manager of the credit de- 
partment of the Mercantile Trust Company 

—It is reported that Edvin F. Rorebeck since 1902, was elected secretary of the in- 
and C. H. Meyer will be appointed Nation- — stitution. Jerre B. Moberly, assistant sec- 
al Bank Examiners for Chicago. Mr. Rore- retary, was elected real estate loan officer. 
beck is now National Bank Examiner of J. M. Murphy, J. H. Powers and J. H. 
the Pacific slope, while Mr. Meyer is State Kruse resigned as assistant cashiers of the 
Bank Examiner for Illinois. Mercantile National Bank to devote their 
entire time to the Mercantile Trust Com- 

—G. W. Peck and F. A. Lockwood, with pany, in which they are assistant treas- 


the N. W. Halsey Company of Chicago, urers. They were succeeded in the bank by 

have withdrawn to organize a new firm, Irving L. Jones, R. H. MeMillan and 

which will include W. H. Emery. The firm Franklin L. Johnson. The Mercantile Na- 

will be Emery, Peck & Lockwood, and will tional will move into larger quarters soon, 

have offices ‘in the Commercial National taking possession of the lower floor of the 

Bank Building, Chicago. Mercantile Building, immediately east of 
the trust company. 


— The title of the Oakland National Bank 


of Oakland, Ill., has been changed to “The —This is the forty-fourth year for the 
Washington Park National Bank.” Sturdivant Bank of Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
si . It is capitalized for $100,000, has a surplus 
= of $25,000, and the following officers: L. J. 
— William G. Lackey, who was_ vice- : . : : : 
Vs ‘ ssident: R. B. Oliver, vice- be 
president and bond officer of the Mississippi re: ag = a ine 
Valley Trust Company of St. s.ouis, has re- percep mr” omy pi aaa 
signed as bond officer and wil hereafter of- i teeent deat te tee Dik ot 


ficiate only as_ vice-president. James H. Farmington, Mo., shows that institution to 
Grover has been chosen to 2g eo bond have total deposits of $489,544, a surplus 
officer. William McC. Martin, who had og 50,000, undivided profits of $15,409. 
previously been macagete bond officer, @ ‘Total resources are given as amounting to 
short time since was made assistant trust $604,953. W. M. Harlan is president; W. 
—. R. Lang is vice-president; M. P. Cayce, 
cashier; C. H. Giessing, assistant cashier. 
—-Anticipating the action which was gen- 

erally expected, the directors of the Boat- —For January 31, the Mahoning National 
men’s Bank, of St. Louis, have elected Ed- Rank of Youngstown, Ohio, reports loans 
wards Whitaker, vice-president of the bank. and securities of $1,808,418, a capital stock 
president, to succeed Rufus J. Lackland,  o¢ g300,000, a surplus fund of $200,000, 
deceased. Murray Carleton, a member of undivided profits of $100,407 and total de- 
the board of directors, was elected vice- posits of $1,752,671. The bank is erecting 
president, to succeed Mr. Whitaker. The 4 new building, the growth of the business 
action leaves a vacancy on the directorate paying justified this step. 

of the bank, which probapiy will be filled we 

in the near future by the election of a large —The City National and American-Ger- 
customer of the bank. man National Banks of Paducah, Ky., have 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital - - - $400,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 200,000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 


tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 


consolidated with total resources of about 
$2,000,000. 

The new institution will be known as the 
City National Bank, which has just begun 
the erection of a ten-story building. The 
bank will have deposits of $1,211,696.11. 

The officers of the City National Bank 
will continue. They are: President, Samuel 
B. Hughes; vice-president, Joseph L. Fried- 
man; cashier, James C. Utterback. L. M. 
Rieke, president of the American-German, 
will be chairman of the board of directors. 
The change is effective April 15. 


James E. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the Merchants National Bank of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, reports that his institution 
is enjoying an era of uniform prosperity 
and that it has at the present time, with 
its capital of $200,000, a surplus of $200,000, 
undivided profits of $35,000, cash and due 
from banks $1,900,000, loans of $3,300,000 
and deposits of $5,000,000. 


WESTERN STATES. 


German National Bank of Little 
Rock, Ark. has made the following 
changes: EK. T. Reaves, formerly assistant 
cashier, was advanced to the position of 
cashier, succeeding Oscar Davis, resigned, 
and R. H. Thompson was made assistant 
cashier, 


The 


First National 
Bank of 
effective 


of the 
National 


become 


-A consolidation 
Bank and the Citizens 
Ardmore, Okla., was to 
March 3. 


—Another big bank has been organized 
at Tulsa, Okla., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. It has chosen the name of Colo- 
nial Trust Company and will be chartered 
as a State bank. 

The organizers are: E. J. LaRue, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank at Colum- 
bus, Kan.; J. W. Stites of Champaign, IIL; 
J. H. Gernand of Danville, Ill.; Walter 
Trotter, vice-president of the Landowners’ 
National Bank of Wynona, Miss.; Morris 
F. Knight and E. L. Orr, wealthy citizens 
of Vinita, and J. W. Orr, president of the 
First National Bank of Tulsa. This is the 
ninth bank in ‘Tulsa. 


—Twin Falls, Idaho, is soon to have a 
fourth banking institution. C. B. Wilfley, 
former cashier of the ‘win Falls Bank and 
Trust Company, with his associates, are 
soon to establish a new bank with a capital 
stock of $50,000. A building is being re- 
modeled for the use of the new bank and 
the fixtures have been ordered. The three 
banks are in a prosperous condition, but 
the rapid growth of the city, owing largely 
to the great irrigation projects in the dis- 
trict, make the fourth bank almost a _ ne- 
cessity. 


—Council State Bank of Council, Idaho, 
has opened its doors for business, and 
starts out under the most favorable aus- 
pices. The officers of the bank are: Presi- 
dent, C. E. Cunningham, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Caldwell;  vice- 
president; E. W. Bowman; cashier, Henry 
M. Olson, recently cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Caldwell; directors, C. F. 
Cunningham, FE. W. Bowman, E. M. 
Heigho, H. M. Olson and M. J. Devers. 


—J. B. Arnold of Billings, Mont., has 
sold a controlling interest in the Huntley 
State Bank of Huntley, Mont., to W. B. 
Bannister of Cairo, Ill. Mr. Bannister was 
a resident of Montana until 1904, when he 
went to Cairo, where he had extensive busi- 
ness interests. ‘The Huntley State Bank 
was organized two years ago by Mr. Arnold 
and associates, with a capital stock of $20,- 
000, and it has built up a most prosperous 
business. Mr. Bannister wiil be president 
of the bank and W. D. Scholes will remain 
as cashier. The board of directors, in addi- 
tion to the two officers named, are J. B. 
Arnold, W. Lee Mains and IT. .1. Sindow. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—J. W. Hughes, vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 
Spokane, and three of its stockholders, 
have bought a site for $45,000 at Monroe 
street and Broadway, where a_ six-story 
brick and steel structure, forty by eighty 
feet, costing $100,000, will be erected this 
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year. The ground floor will be used to 
house the bank, while the five upper stories 
will be for hotel or office purposes. 


—Charles P. Mayer, formerly a deputy 
in the office of the auditor of Spokane 
county, has been appointed cashier of the 
First National Bank of Hillyard, a suburb 
of Spokane, to succeed B. S. Shiere, re- 
signed. 


—-Advices from Pendleton, Ore., are that 
the annual convention of the Oregon State 
Bankers’ Association will take place there 
June 24 and 25. Practically all the banks 
in the State belong to the association, and 
it is estimated that at least 150 members 
will attend the meeting. 


—Hubbard, Ore., is to have a bank as 
soon as the material can be had and a suit- 
able building erected. Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed with the Secretary of 
State and the capital stock of $10,000 has 
been fully subscribed. The directors of 
the new Hubbard State Bank are: G. M. 
Fry, S. W. Weaver, J. L. Calvert, G. N. 
Beck, G. W. Knight, C. M. Trullinger and 
Bud ‘Thompson. 


—The Mercantile Trust Company of San 


Francisco announces that in accordance 
with an agreement which has been exe- 
cuted, a national bank has been organized 
under the name of Mercantile National 
Bank of San Francisco, for the purpose of 
taking over and assuming the business ot 
the banking department of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco. The 
business has been transferred and the de- 
posit liabilities of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Francisco have been as- 
sumed by the Mercantile National Bank of 
San Francisco, under uate of March 5, 1910 
The paid-up capital stock of the Mercantile 
National Bank of San Francisco is $2,009,- 
000, but the capital of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Francisco will be hereaf- 
ter reduced to $1,000,000 and the excess of 
$1,000,000 will be paid into the Mercantile 
National Bank of San Francisco as a sur- 
plus fund. The trust company will be con- 
tinued as a corporation under the control 
of the stockholders of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a trust business. Stock- 
holders in the two institutions are and will 
remain identical, under the same manage- 
ment, with no reduction in the present as- 
sets of the business. 


—Articles of incorporation of the Fresno 
(Cal.) Savings Bank have been filed. The 
capital stock is $135,000, fully subscribed. 
The directors are A. Sache, W. M. Hyatt, 
L. O. Stephens, E. J. -Bullard, J. S. Jones, 
D. H. Trowbridge, W. J. Kittrell, A. B. 
Clark, W. O. Miles, J. J. Miley and J. L. 
Maupin, all of Fresno. Work on the build- 
ing to be occupied by the new institution 
is to be started at once. 


Proceedings have begun that will re- 
sult in a merger of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Bank of Savings and the Bankers’ ‘Trust 
Company of Oakland. 


CANADA. 


hk. P. McLennen, president, and A. L. 
Dewar, general manager of the Bank of 
Vancouver, were in Ottawa, March 15, with 
a view to procuring a certificate from the 
Treasury Board, authorizing the bank to 
commence business, 


—The Canadian Bank of Commerce, one 
of the four largest banks in the world, will 
in a few weeks open a branch in Mexico. 
It will be located in the Mexicana Life 
Insurance company’s building, at Espiritu 
Santo and San Francisco avenue, Mexico 
City, the ground floor of which has been 
leased. 

J. P. Bell, recently of Toronto, has been 
named as manager. 

Arrangements for the opening of the 
Mexican branch have just been completed 
by Alexander Laird, general manager. The 
capital stock (fully paid up) of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce is $10,000,000, gold, 
and the reserve fund is $6,000,000, gold. 
The head offices and home of the parent in- 
stitution is in Toronto, Canada. Of all 
Canadian banks, it stands next to the Bank 
of Montreal, which is the largest, having 
a capital stock (fully paid up) of $14,000,- 
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Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 
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000 gold, and a reserve fund of $12,000,000, 
gold. The total assets of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, however, amount to 
£150,000,000, gold. 

B. E. Walker, C. V. O., LL. D., is presi- 
dent; Z A. Lash, who is also vice-presi- 
dent of the tramways company of Mexico 
City, is vice-president, and Alexander Laird, 
general manager. 

The bank has more than 200 branches in 
Canada, one in London, England, one in 
New York, one in Portland, Oregon; one 
in San Francisco, one in Seattle and one in 
Skagway, Alaska. It has high connections 
all over the world. 


—The Bank of Vancouver has_ been 
formed with a subscribed capital of $600,- 
000, of which $300,000 is paid up, and will 
shortly open its first office in the city of 
Vancouver. 


—During February thirty-five new bank 
branches were opened in Canada, and of 
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these no less than twenty-one were in the 
three prairie provinces. Seven were in Alber- 
ta, eleven in Saskatchewan and three in 
Manitoba. The most active bank in establish- 
ing new branches is the Union, which 
opened, in the three provinces named, no 
less than éight branches during February. 
The new branches are as follows: 

Alberta—-At Erskine, the Traders’ Bank; 
Granum, Northern Crown and Bank of 
Hamilton; New Norway, Merchants Bank; 
Brooks, Union Bank; Carlstadt, Union 
Bank; Irma, Union Bank. 

Saskatchewan—At Forward, Bank of 
British North America; Kindersley, Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce; Kinley, Northern 
Crown; Kinistino, Bank of Ottawa, North- 
ern Crown; Midale, Standard Bank; Quill 
Lake, Northern Crown; Saltcoats, Bank of 
British North America; Kipling, Union 
Bank; Southey, Union Bank; Togo, Union 
Bank. 

Manitoba—At Grandview, Home Bank; 
Newdale, Union Bank; Shellmouth, Union. 


—William Turner, who for ten years has 
been the assistant manager at the main 
branch office of the Bank of Montreal at 
Toronto, has gone to Mexico City, where 
he will be associated with P. S. C. Saunders 
in the management of the branch bank in 
that city. Greame G. Adam, who has been 
manager of the Yonge and Queen streets 
branch, succeeds Mr. Turner as assistant 
manager of the Toronto main branch. 


—H. N. Galer, who has been vice-presi- 
dent of the International Coal & Coke 
Company, with headquarters in Spokane, 
Washington, has gone to Vancouver, B. C., 
to take the presidency and management of 
the British-American Trust Company, of 
which he has been vice-president for a num- 
ber of years. He will succeed A. C. Flum- 
merfelt, who retires to look after his pri- 
vate business affairs. 


—Net profits of the Bank of Toronto, 
for the year ending Nov. 30, 1909, were 
$579,471. This is quite a creditable show- 
ing. The bank had also on that date, de- 
posits of $34,573,897 and a reserve of 
$4,750,000. 
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DANIEL G. WING 


President First National Bank, Boston. 


See page 809. 





